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QUASI EXPERIMENTALIS COGNITIO: A HISTORICAL 
APPROACH TO THE MEANING OF ST. THOMAS 


JOHN F. DEDEK 
Grayslake, Ill. 


I" 1s the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas that the just man enjoys a 
quasi-experimental knowledge of the divine Persons inhabiting 
his soul.! A historical investigation of St. Thomas’ meaning reveals 
that two modern and important “Thomistic” interpretations—those 
of A. Gardeil, O.P., and R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P.—are in fact 
gratuitous, lacking solid foundation in the writings of St. Thomas. 
The purpose of these pages is to present the evidence that leads to this 
judgment.? 

To this end we intend, first, to summarize briefly three modern 
interpretations of quasi experimentalis cognitio. Secondly, we shall 
study the notion of experimental knowledge in the writings of the 
principal Scholastics immediately preceding and coeval with St. 
Thomas; in this way we shall learn what the term “experimental 
knowledge” meant at the time St. Thomas was writing his theology.’ 
Finally, in the light of this historical context we shall re-examine the 
pertinent texts of St. Thomas. 


THREE MODERN INTERPRETATIONS 


Theory of Ambrose Gardeil, O.P.: Immediate “Supraintentional”’ 
Perception 


Ambrose Gardeil (d. 1931) subscribes to the objective theory of the 
inhabitation defended by John of St. Thomas: the Trinity is present 


1Cf. In 1 Sent., d. 14, q. 2, a. 2, ad 3m; dbid., d. 15, q. 2, ad 5m; ébid., d. 15, Expositio 
secundae partis textus; ibid., d. 16, q. 1, a. 2, sol.; Sum. theol. 1, q. 43, a. 5, ad 2m. 

?To support its main contention, this article includes much of the evidence gathered 
by the author in his Experimental Knowledge of the Indwelling Trinity: An Historical Study 
of the Doctrine of St. Thomas (Mundelein, 1958). 

* The necessity of this method—studying the texts of St. Thomas in their historical 
setting and tradition—has been pointed out by O. Lottin, “Pour un commentaire histo- 
rique de la morale de S. Th. d’Aquin,” Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 11 
(1939) 270-85. P. Galtier emphasizes the need of this method specifically in studying the 
question of experimentalis cognitio; cf. L’Habitation en nous des trois personnes (Rome, 
1949) pp. 179, 193. 
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in the just soul as an object of experimental knowledge and love. 
According to Gardeil, the experience which the just man can have is 
twofold, affective and intellectual. 

The first experience of God is affective, an experience of love. The 
act of charity is an experiential act, because it does not attain its 
object through concepts but directly in itself. But it is an experience 
of a certain kind, an affective experience. This is in some way com- 
parable to sensation and in other ways unlike it. The affective ex- 
perience is like sensation in that its object is present to it and in that 
it is, in its own distinctive way, instructive or informative, if not of 
the mind specifically, at least of the whole man; that is why the 
affective experience of charity is so often compared to taste, since it 
affords both enjoyment and information. However, this experience 
is not altogether the same as that of sensation, for we do not im- 
mediately touch God as the senses do their material object; rather, 
this experience of God is said to be immediate in the sense that, since 
it is feeling and not knowledge, it excludes any intermediary of the 
conceptual order.‘ 

But man’s total experience of God is not solely affective. It is also 
intellectual, thanks to the gift of wisdom. This intellectual experience 
is an immediate, direct perception of the divine Persons. This means, 
first of all, that it is not discursive knowledge. Gardeil admits that the 
just man can conclude with moral certitude that he is in the state of 
grace from certain signs in his soul; but such an inference, he explains, 
does not pertain to the essence of the mystical experience proper to 
wisdom, even though it may accompany it. Accordingly, the signs or 
indices by which, according to John of St. Thomas, the divine Persons 
are manifested to the just man are, ontologically speaking, effects of 
God’s presence; but they are not the object of the mystical experience. 
God is the object of the experience; the signs or indices are merely 
“quo experitur non quod cognoscitur.”* Secondly, this immediate 
perception is “supraintentional”: that is to say, it is had without 
concepts.* Indeed, it is achieved even without impressed species, and 
in that respect is even more intimate than sensation. It is an immediate 

4A. Gardeil, O.P., ‘““L’Expérience mystique pure dans le cadre des ‘Missions divines,’ ” 
Vie spirituelle, Supplément 32 (1932) [65]-(76]. 

5 A. Gardeil, O.P., La structure de l’Gme et Vexpérience mystique 2 (Paris, 1927) 255. 


* Jbid., p. 240: “Et tout d’abord, dans |’état présent de |’Ame sainte, caractérisé par 
le régne de la foi intentionnelle, il est un contact objectif réel et intime de |’Ame avec 
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experience of the divine Persons dwelling within the soul: there is no 
medium in quo; in fact, there is absolutely no created objective inter- 
medium at all by which or in which God is so perceived.’ 

Notwithstanding, Gardeil insists, this immediate experience is not 
intuitive vision, since it falls short of immediate physical contact with 
the divine Reality and retains the obscurity of faith.® 

Of course, Gardeil explains, actual knowledge of this kind is not 
required for the invisible mission; sufficient is the habitual cognition 
which consists in the reception of charity and the gift of wisdom, 
habits which bear the proper similitudes of the divine Persons. Nor 
is such cognition mere potency, because it is had virtually in the gifts 
of grace.® 

In brief, then, what did St. Thomas mean by cognitio experimentalis 
in the context of the divine missions? According to Gardeil, he meant 
an experience proper to wisdom. This is immediate cognition of the 
divine Persons in the just soul: there is no objective intermedium at 
all in this knowledge, not even concepts. Yet it is not vision of, not 
physical contact with, its object, but retains the obscurity of faith. 
It is not necessary that the just man have this experimental knowledge 
in act; it suffices that he have it virtually or habitually in the gifts of 
sanctifying grace.'° 


Theory of Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P.: Mediate, 
“Supradiscursive” Knowledge 


Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, like Gardeil, teaches that the presence 
of the Trinity in the just soul is an objective presence involving a 





Dieu qui n’a rien d’intentionnelle... .” Cf. “L’Expérience mystique,” p. [75]: “Cette 
perception ou expérience n’a rien d’une connaissance par concepts.” 

7 “T’Expérience mystique,” p. [74]: “La perception de Dieu par ou dans un inter- 
médiaire objectif créé est absolument absent. . . .” 

8 Jbid., p. [74]: “[This experience is said to be] guasi, comme expérimental, parce que, si 
la connaissance des divines personnes est, en soi, totalement expérimentale, s’opérant au 
contact physique de son objet, la communication qui nous est faite de cette connaissance 
divine au cours de notre vie terrestre ne va pas jusqu’au contact physique avec la réalité 
divine, réservé pour la vision béatifique....” Cf. Structure, p. 240, and “Examen de 
conscience,” Revue thomiste, n.s. 12 (1929) 272. 

® Structure, pp. 90, 129, 142-44; “Examen,” p. 278. 

10 Prominent among the followers of Gardeil should be noted H. F. Dondaine (Somme 
théologique [Paris, 1950] Appendice 2, pp. 449-53) and G. Philips (‘De godservaring in de 
heiligmakende genade volgens Sint Thomas van Aquino,” in Verzamelde Opstellen opgedra- 
gen aan Mgr Van Noort (Utrecht, 1944] pp. 173-94). 
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quasi-experimental knowledge of the inhabiting Persons. But his 
interpretation of experimental knowledge is a little different from 
Gardeil’s. 

First of all, one thing is certain, he says, and beyond dispute: this 
knowledge is not discursive, does not include an inference; that is to 
say, the just man does not conclude to the presence of God from an 
effect in the soul. But at the same time the quasi experience is not 
immediate knowledge, for the only truly immediate knowledge of 
God is vision: there is no such thing as immediate experimental 
knowledge which is obscure. The only immediate experience of God 
possible to the just man in this life is an affective one, an experience 
which is not in the intellect but in the will. 

But if experimental knowledge is not discursive and not immediate, 
what is it? Can some intermediate knowledge be distinguished? 
Gardeil apparently did not think so, because for him all experimental 
knowledge is immediate knowledge. But Garrigou-Lagrange postulates 
a third kind of knowledge, which is neither discursive not immediate: 
it is knowledge of God through the effects of filial affection which He 
produces in us. Such is quasi-experimental knowledge, mediate knowl- 
edge which is “supradiscursive.”” The medium, the effects of filial 
love, is not only that which is known but also that by which God is 
known. In a word, therefore, while Gardeil “tient pourtant . . . que 
l’effet d’amour filial produit en nous par Dieu est id quo experitur, non 
ut quod cognoscitur,” Garrigou-Lagrange insists: “Il nous semble 
certain au contraire que cet effet est 4 la fois ce que est immédiatement 
expérimenté et ce par quoi nous connaissons quasi experimentaliter 
et sans raisonnement la présence vivifiante de Dieu.’ Accordingly, 
the just man (1) immediately experiences the effect of filial love which 
God has produced in his soul, and (2) by this effect, without reasoning, 
cognizes the presence of God quasi-experimentally. 

But why, then, does St. Thomas refer to this knowledge as quasi- 
experimental? He does so for two reasons. The first is that in this life 
we do not, properly speaking, experience God immediately, but only 
through the effects of filial love which He produces in us. The second 
is that the just man cannot differentiate with absolute certainty 


1 R, Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., “L’ Habitation de la sainte Trinité et l’expérience mys- 
tique,” Revue thomiste, n. s. 11 (1928) 472, n. 4. 
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between the supernatural effect of filial love and a certain natural, 
sentimental lifting up of the heart which resembles it. 

Finally, in the theory of Garrigou-Lagrange, the quasi-experimental 
knowledge pertains to infused contemplation. At first it is only habit- 
ual: the divine Persons sent to the just soul are, in the very production 
of the gifts of grace, experimentally knowable; and this is all that is 
required for the invisible mission. But thanks to a special inspiration 
of the gift of wisdom by the Holy Spirit, this habitual cognition 
becomes actual experimental knowledge; and this, according to 
Garrigou-Lagrange, is but the normal development of the gifts of 
sanctifying grace. 

Accordingly, Garrigou-Lagrange interprets St. Thomas’ cognitio 
experimentalis as neither discursive knowledge nor immediate per- 
ception but as “supradiscursive” and mediate in the effect of filial 
love.” 


Theory of Paul Galtier, S.J.: Discursive Knowledge 


Paul Galtier, in a polemic work against Gardeil," argues for an 
ontological theory of the inhabitation, explaining the special presence 
by efficient and exemplary causality. He accuses his adversaries of 
faulty method, namely, of taking formulas of St. Thomas out of their 
historical setting and tradition. Thus, we should not be too quick, 
he cautions, to interpret quasi experimentalis cognitio from the strict 
sense of the word alone.“ For St. Thomas attaches to it a meaning 
far different from a direct and immediate perception of the divine 
Persons: for him, experimental knowledge is not direct cognition of 
God Himself, but indirect, in the effects in which He manifests Him- 
self. From certain signs perceived in the soul, such as delight in God, 
peace of conscience, and so forth, a just man can conjecture that he 
possesses the gifts of grace; he cannot know this for certain, because 

12 Garrigou-Lagrange has explained his doctrine in ‘“L’Habitation,” which has been 
reprinted practically verbatim as the third chapter of Vol. 1 of L’Amour de Dieu, and again 
as the fourth chapter of Vol. 1 of Les trois ages de la vie intérieure (Paris, 1938). He also 
explained it, to some extent, in Perfection chrétienne et contemplation 2 (Paris, 1923) 
“Eclaircissement,”’ [109]-[120], and in “‘Utrum mens seipsam per essentiam cognoscat an 
per aliquam speciem,” Angelicum 5 (1928) 37-54. Francis Cunningham, O.P., in The In- 
dwelling of the Trinity (Dubuque, 1955) pp. 196-211, clearly adopts Garrigou-Lagrange’s 
theory. 

8 Galtier, op. cit., pp. 191-200.“ L’Habitation, pp. 179, 193. 
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he cannot know for certain that his acts proceed from a supernatural 
principle; for the acts of charity and of the gifts are not perceptibly 
different from the acts of natural love and the simple moral virtues, 
nor are they accompanied by such sweetness as to be otherwise in- 
explicable. These gifts of grace then lead, in turn, to a knowledge of 
the divine Persons inhabiting the soul, achieved in virtue of a double 
inference: first, from the experimental signs in the soul to the gifts of 
grace, and then from these gifts to the divine Persons in whose image 
they are modeled." 

Thus, for Galtier, quasi experimentalis cognitio means indirect 
knowledge of the divine Persons achieved by discursive reasoning. 
It is probable knowledge, habitual or virtual'* in the gifts of grace; 
but with few exceptions, such as baptized infants and the insane, it 
can be readily actualized in every just man.” 


Hence we see that modern theologians are not in agreement on the 
meaning of quasi-experimental knowledge of the divine Persons 
dwelling in the just man’s soul. According to Galtier, St. Thomas was 
thinking of discursive knowledge of the divine Persons had by con- 
jecturing from certain savorous effects experienced in the soul to the 
divine presence as the probable cause; and while this knowledge does 
not have to be actual in order that there be an invisible mission, but 
need only be habitual in the possession of the habits of sanctifying 
grace, nevertheless it does become actual, as a matter of fact, in most 
just men. According to Gardeil and Garrigou-Lagrange, on the other 
hand, St. Thomas meant neither discursive knowledge nor, of course, 
intuitive vision, but rather imperfect, obscure, uncertain cognition. 
For Gardeil, it is immediate knowledge of the divine Persons without 
any objective medium or species, supraintentional knowledge; thus, 
the effects of God’s presence in the just soul are guo experitur but not 
quod cognoscitur. For Garrigou-Lagrange, however, it is mediate 
knowledge of the divine Persons in the effect of filial love which God 
produces in the just soul; this effect of filial love is both guod and 
quo cognoscitur. 

18 Tbid., p. 194. 

18 That is to say, one has the power to acquire actual knowledge, thanks to the gifts of 


grace. 
17 Thomas Fitzgerald, De inhabitatione Spiritus sancti doctrina s. Thomae Aquinatis 


(Mundelein, 1949) pp. 65-72, defends Galtier’s interpretation. 
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Gardeil, Garrigou-Lagrange, Galtier, and their adherents have 
arrived at their explanations of quasi-experimental knowledge by 
speculating on the meaning of the expression as it appears in St. 
Thomas’ writings. But they have not studied the expression, as 
Galtier recommends, in its historical setting and tradition. But this is 
what is imperative. For, unless the contrary be demonstrated, the 
presumption is that St. Thomas used the term experimentalis cognitio 
with the meaning that was commonly attached to it by his immediate 
predecessors and contemporaries. 


EXPERIMENTALIS COGNITIO BETWEEN 1150 AND 1255 
Mitti est percipi 


Peter Lombard (d. 1160) in the fifteenth distinction of the first 
volume of his celebrated Sententiarum libri quatuor (1150-52) explains 
that the Son of God is said to be “sent” not only “cum visibiliter 
mundo apparuit carne indutus” but also “cum se in animas pias sic 
transfert, ut ab eis percipiatur ac cognoscatur.”’ In confirmation he 
cites from the fourth book of St. Augustine’s De trinitate the text 
which is to be interpreted by St. Thomas as implying an experimental 
knowledge of the invisible mission: “Et tunc unicuique mittitur, cum 
a quoquam cognoscitur atque percipitur, quantum cognosci et percipi 
potest pro captu vel proficientis in Deum, vel perfectae in Deo animae 
rationalis.”” The Lombard pursues this question no further; nor do 
the succeeding theologians, Robert of Melun or Gandulf of Bologna, 
after him. But Peter of Poitiers, Lombard’s most faithful pupil, is too 
profound a theologian to miss the important problem that is implied. 
Writing his Sentences at Paris between 1169 and 1176, probably 
before 1170, Peter argues that no one can be said to possess the divine 
Persons unless he possesses Them with grace and charity; mere 
knowledge is not enough. Therefore, he concludes: “Quod ergo dicit 
Augustinus tunc mitti Filium cum cuiusquam mente cognoscitur, 
intelligendum est de cognitione devotionis. Licet enim aliquis cog- 
nitionem habeat modo de Filio, etsi prius non haberet illam, non ideo 
dicitur ei mitti, nisi caritatem habeat.”!* Thus Peter points out that 
it is not mere knowledge that is required for the invisible mission of 
the divine Persons but knowledge together with charity. Such knowl- 


18 Sententiae, lib. 1, cap. 36. 
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edge he calls cognitio devotionis. This important distinction, finally 
brought into sharp focus by Peter of Poitiers, was overlooked in the 
Summa of Peter of Capua (written between 1201 and 1202) and in the 
anonymous Codex Vaticanus latinus 10754 (composed between 1193 
and 1210). Prevostin of Cremona in his Summa theologica‘® (1206-9), 
William of Auxerre in his Summa aurea (1215-29), and William of 
Paris in the numerous monographs he composed at Paris between 
1223 and 1249? also make no further comment on the just man’s 
knowledge of the invisible mission, although each of them, as we shall 
see below," made some significant observations on experimental 
knowledge in other contexts. 

To Hugh of St. Cher, O.P. (d. 1264), goes the credit not only of 
grasping the importance of Peter of Poitiers’ distinction but of making 
a contribution of his own. This occurs in Book 1, distinction 15, of 
his Commentary on the Sentences (1230-35), where he comments on 
the following text of Peter Lombard: 


Praeter eam igitur duobus modis dicitur mitti, scilicet vel cum visibiliter mundo 
apparuit carne indutus vel cum se in animas pias sic transfert, ut ab eis per- 
cipiatur ac cognoscatur.... Et tunc unicuique mittitur, cum a quoquam cog- 
noscitur atque percipitur, quantum cognosci et percipi potest pro captu vel pro- 
ficientis in Deum, vel perfectae in Deo animae rationalis.” 


“c 


On this text Hugh inscribes the following significant gloss: 
transfert fide vel affectu; percipiatur affectu; ac cognoscatur intellectu; 
...vel proficientis in via; vel perfecte in patria; vel utrumque in via: 
perfecte quantum ad contemplantes, proficientis quantum ad 
activos.’’* Hugh’s analysis of the Lombard’s text is penetrating. For 
he points out that percipiatur ac cognoscatur is not tautological but 
contains a very significant distinction: for cognoscatur, he explains, 
refers to an act of the intellect, or rather (as is indicated in the gloss 
on transfert) an act of the intellect aided by faith; percipiatur, on the 
contrary, refers to an act of the affectus. Peter of Poitier had pointed 
out that sheer knowledge is not enough for the invisible mission; one 
also must have charity. Hugh of St. Cher’s contribution to the develop- 

19 Cod. Vat. lat. 1174. 

” These were gathered together to form a kind of Christian encyclopedia, the Magis- 
terium divinale. 

1 Cf. infra, pp. 370 ff. ® Lib. 1, d. 15. % Cod. Vat. lat. 1098, f 16r. 
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ment of this doctrine is that he sees this concept of love implied in the 
word percipitur.** We shall see later the decisive influence that Hugh’s 
insight had on St. Thomas when he came to write on this same matter. 

After Hugh, Roland of Cremona passes over the whole question in 
his Summa (ca. 1233)*5 and Richard Fishacre in his Commentary on 
the Sentences (1240-43) repeats Hugh of St. Cher’s gloss practically 
verbatim.?6 

It is in the commentaries of the Franciscans that we find the question 
of the just man’s knowledge of the invisible mission taken up with 
renewed vigor. A question that seems to have bothered all of the 
Franciscan masters was: Is the Holy Spirit also sent whenever the 
Son is sent? The main argument for an affirmative response was: 
Whenever the Son is sent, the created gift of wisdom is infused in the 
soul; but whenever the gift of wisdom is infused in the soul, the Holy 
Spirit is sent, because wisdom is a gift of the Holy Spirit, who is always 
given with His gifts; therefore, whenever the Son is sent, the Holy 
Spirit is also sent. This argument and its conclusion were opposed by 
Alexander of Hales in his Commentary on the Sentences (1223-27), by 
the anonymous glossographer of the commentary of Codex Vaticanus 
latinus 691, by Odo Rigaud in his Commentary on the Sentences (1243- 
45), and by the author (probably John of La Rochelle) of the tractate 
De missione (ca. 1246) in Book 1 of the Summa fratris Alexandri. The 
efforts of the Franciscan Schoolmen to solve the celebrated objection 
and defend the position that one divine mission can be had without 
the other were in vain.” But in their efforts they described for us the 
kind of knowledge that is involved in an invisible mission. For 

™ Perhaps the use of the word percipere to designate an affective rather than cognitive 
act was anticipated by William of Auxerre in his Summa aurea (1215-29), where he writes 
of a gustus spiritualis per modum experientiae; for this, he says, “non est cognitio Dei sed 
perceptio quedam.” Cf. Cod. Vat. lat. 5981, f. 109r. 

%5 Cod. Vat. Barb. lat. 729. 

*6 Cod. Vat. Ottob. lat. 294, f. 28r. It may be noted that in several other places (cf. ff. 
30r, 33r, 247r) Richard suggests somewhat tentatively that perhaps the just man can 
have a kind of tenuous vision of God here in this life. This is the opinion, one recalls, which 
was expressly rejected in the Sentence commentaries of both St. Albert (1, d. 17, a. 6, sol.) 
and St. Thomas (1, d. 17, q. 1, a. 4, sol.). 

St. Bonaventure, it should be noted, was too acute a theologian not to perceive the 
failure of his fellow friars, and accordingly, in his Commentary on the Sentences, he aban- 


doned the whole position, holding that the mission of one divine Person cannot be had 
without the simultaneous mission of the other. Cf. In 1 Sent., d. 15, p. 2, q. 2. 
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Alexander of Hales, it is “omnis cognitio quae facit gratum.’’* The 
anonymous author of Cod. Vat. lat. 691 says it is “quelibet cognitio 
certa de eternis” when the Son is sent and “‘cognitio [quae] importat 
saporem” when the Holy Spirit is sent.2® Odo Rigaud describes it as 
either “quelibet revelatio vel cognitio eius quod prius non erat cog- 
nitum” or “que importat cognitionem simul et saporem, quod idem 
est quod sapida scientia.”*° And in the Summa fratris Alexandri the 
knowledge which is associated with the mission of the Son is simply 
“flluminatio ad cognitionem aeternorum,” while that which ac- 
companies a mission of the Holy Spirit is “sapientia secundum nomen 
suum, scilicet cognitio cum sapore.”*! Some of these phrases will find 
their way into the writing of St. Thomas. And after we study the 
precise meaning of this cognitio cum sapore in the second part of this 
historical section® we shall readily understand why, and in what 
sense, St. Thomas translates it so easily into quasi experimentalis 
cognitio. 
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But for the moment let us return to the more important question | 


raised by Peter of Poitiers. When Augustine wrote, “Et tunc unicuique | 


mittitur cum a quoquam cognoscitur atque percipitur,” did he mean | 


to imply that knowledge alone, without grace, was sufficient? This 
problem was not overlooked by the Franciscan masters. The author 


* In 1 Sent., d. 15, num. 20: “Respondeo: non sumitur sapientia secundum quod est | 


donum nobilissimum et supremum, sed communiter pro omni cognitione quae facit gratum. 
Sunt autem in sapientia duo, scilicet cognitio, secundum quam illuminat, et sic respicit 
Filium; et sapor, et sic respicit Spiritum sanctum.” 

* In 1 Sent., d. 15 (folium 18r): “Sapientia dicitur duobus modis. Aliquando dicitur 
quelibet cognitio certa de eternis. Aliquando ultra cognitionem importat saporem. Et hoc 
datur in missione Spiritus sancti; primo modo in missione Filii.” 

In 1 Sent., d. 15, q. 6 (Cod. Vat. lat. 5982, f. 29r): “Ad primum dicendum quod 
sapientia potest appelari quelibet revelatio vel cognitio eius quod prius non erat cognitum. 
Et hoc potest esse per gratiam gratis datam sine gratia gratum faciente. Et hoc non est 
donum Spiritus sancti, nec necesse est cum ipsa dari. Est etiam [?] sapientia que importat 
cognitionem simul et saporem, quod idem est quod sapida scientia. Et hoc est donum 
Spiritus sancti ratione ipsius gustus seu saporis. Et quum hoc datur tunc possunt simul 
dari seu mitti Filius et Spiritus sanctus, sed differenter tamen. Effectus enim cognitionis 
pertinet ad Filium; quod vero est ibi gustus seu saporis pertinet ad Spiritum sanctum; et si 
hoc contingat aliquando, ratione tamen alia et alia dicitur iste mitti et ille, ut dictum est.” 

31 Jib. 1, no. 506: “Ad tertium potest dici dupliciter: uno modo illuminatio ad cogni- 
tionem aeternorum, et sic sapientia mittitur cum Filius mittitur; alio modo dicitur sapien- 
tia secundum nomen suum, scilicet cognitio cum sapore, et sic est donum Spiritus sancti.” 

® Cf. infra, pp. 372-73. 
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of the treatise De missione in the Franciscan Summa takes it up 
expressly. As Peter had pointed out that Augustine was speaking of 
cognitio devotionis, which is knowledge coupled with charity, so also 
does the author of De missione, although in different terms. Augustine, 
he explains, was not thinking of some indefinite kind of knowledge but 
specifically of knowledge which is joined to love: “... non intelligit 
de cognitione qualicumque, sed de cognitione conjuncta affectioni 
amoris... .”’% 

St. Bonaventure takes a different approach to this same question. 
In his Commentary on the Sentences (1250-55) he explains that knowl- 
edge of the Son by means of a gift gratis data, such as inform faith, is 
not sufficient for the Son’s invisible mission, because it is necessary 
for the soul to know, not only that the Son proceeds from another, 
but also that He is dwelling in the soul as in His home. The soul need 
not know this, he adds, with absolute certitude but at least by con- 
jecture. Nor need the soul know it with actual knowledge: habitual 
knowledge suffices. Therefore, unlike Peter of Poitiers and the author 
of the tractate De missione, who solve this question by distinguishing 
the kind of knowledge involved in the mission, Bonaventure resolves 
it by specifying the object of the knowledge as knowledge of the 
presence of the divine Person in the soul. Hence it is clear why he is 
quick to add that this knowledge need only be conjectural, since for 
him as well as for the other writers of the time** the just man can only 
have conjectural knowledge of his state of grace through fallible 
signs.** Moreover, this knowledge need only be habitual, as happens 
in the case of infants who, thanks to the gifts of gratia gratum faciens, 
have a real potency of knowing and loving the divine Persons present 
in the soul.*? This solution of Bonaventure is adopted by Richard 

* Lib. 1, no. 593: “Unde ratione fidei informis non dicitur mitti, licet per fidem infor- 
mem possit aliquo modo cognosci processio Filii vel Spiritus sancti, quia Augustinus non 
intelligit de cognitione qualicumque, sed de cognitione conjuncta affectioni amoris, quae, 
cum est in homine, dicitur Deus inhabitare, et cum de novo est, dicitur mitti.” 

“In 1 Sent., d. 15, p. 2, a. un., q. 1, ad 4m: “Ad illud quod ultimo obicitur, quod tunc 
mitti, quando percipitur, dicendum quod non sufficit cognoscere Filium, quod sit ab alio, 
immo oportet quod cognoscat, quod sit in ipso ut in suo habitaculo. Hoc autem dico non 
cognitione necessitatis, sed coniecturae, nec de cognitione actuali, sed de habituali.” 

% Cf. infra, pp. 370 ff. 

© In 1 Sent., d. 17, p. 1, a. un., q. 3, contra b, and corp. 

7 See Bonaventure’s explanation of this in / Sent., d. 37, p. 1, dub. 3, and in 4 Sent., d. 


4, p. 2, a. 2, q. 2. In this he is faithful to his master Alexander; cf. In 1 Sent., d. 37, 
no. 16. 
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Rufus of Cornwall, who repeats it verbatim in his Commentarius 
Parisiensis (ca. 1253-56).** 

In an attempt to explain this same Augustinian text, “Et tunc 

unicuique mittitur cum a quodam cognoscitur atque percipitur,” 
St. Albert the Great opens his discussion in his Commentary on the 
Sentences (1243-49) with basically the same difficulty: the divine 
Persons are sent to souls enriched with grace, not knowledge. In his 
solution he describes in detail the kind of knowledge that goes with 
a mission : 
Cognitio exigitur ad missionem, ut mihi videtur, sed non omnis, sed triplex, scili- 
cet una quae est ex parte cogniti, scilicet ut sentiam in me donum in quo ut in 
signo cognoscibilis sit persona missa: signum autem voco id quod habet actum 
gratiae facientis gratum, et appropriabile est Filio vel Spiritui sancto. Secunda 
est habitualis cognitio. Tertia est conjecturalis ex signis, sicut si videam spiritum 
meum esse liberum a vana spe, et vano amore, et caduca tristitia, et timore mun- 
dano, et huiusmodi. Et illam triplicem cognitionem puto sufficere secundum habi- 
tum ad missionem, et dico non oportere adesse cognitionem secundum actum.” 


Therefore, for Albert, the just man’s cognition is necessary for the 
mission, but only a certain kind. To be specific, it has three elements. 
We should consider his present explanation of the first element in 
conjunction with an explanation he gave in the preceding distinction: 





In 1 Sent., d. 14, a. 3 


.. . “mitti est cognosci quod ab alio sit”: 
et bene concedo, quod hoc fit per effec- 
tum, sed non quemlibet: sed duo exi- 
guntur, scilicet appropriabilitas ad 
proprium et quod sit effectus gratiae 
gratum facientis, cui conjuncta semper 
sit processio personarum et persona 
ipsa: oportet enim ipsam personam cum 
effectu suo praesentem novo modo 
monstrari, si debeat dici temporaliter 
procedere. .. . 


In 1 Sent., d. 15, a. 17 


Cognitio exigitur ad missionem, ut 
mihi videtur, sed non omnis, sed tri- 
plex, scilicet una quae est ex parte 
cogniti, scilicet ut sentiam in me 
donum in quo ut in signo cognoscibilis 
sit persona missa: signum autem voco 
id quod habet actum gratiae facientis 
gratum, et appropriabile est Filio vel 
Spiritui sancto. 


Accordingly, this knowledge is on the part of the object known (ex 


parte cogniti): the divine Person 


must be objectively knowable in 


a gift as in a sign. This sign must be an effect of gratia gratum faciens, 


38 Cod. Vat. lat. 12992. 


39 Jn 1 Sent., d. 15, Expositio secundae partis textus. 
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and it must be able to be appropriated to the Son or the Holy Spirit. 
In distinction 14 Albert explains why the gift must pertain to gratia 
gratum faciens: in order that there be a temporal procession, the divine 
Person must be shown to be present in a new way with the created 
effect, but only the gifts of gratia gratum faciens entail a special com- 
munication of the divine Persons to our souls. Furthermore, the effect 
must be appropriable to the personal properties of the Son or of the 
Holy Spirit; for the gift does not manifest simply the presence of God 
in the just soul but the presence of the very Person who is sent. There- 
fore, the first and fundamental element in our knowledge of the mission 
is an objective cognoscibility or manifestation*® of the divine Person 
in a gift of grace acting as a sign.*! 

The second element in the just man’s knowledge of the divine 
Persons is habitual cognition: Secunda est habitualis cognitio. St. 
Albert seems to take habitualis cognitio here as denoting the habits of 
grace not merely inasmuch as they objectively manifest the divine 
Persons but inasmuch as they are subjective virtues enabling the 
just man to know these Persons. For since Albert seems to indicate 
that only the first cognition refers to an objective manifestation 
(una... est ex parte cogniti), one may assume, so it would seem, that 
the second, habitualis cognitio, is ex parte cognoscentis. 

The third element in the just man’s threefold knowledge of the 
mission is conjectural knowledge (conjecturalis ex signis). The just 
man observes certain facts: he finds himself detached from vain 
loves, joys, hopes, and so forth, and thence conjectures to the presence 
of the divine Persons in his soul. This conjecture, of course, falls short 
of certain, scientific knowledge.** However, Albert points out, strictly 
speaking, no actual knowledge is necessary. Here he is thinking, it 
would seem, of the case of baptized infants who have the divine 
Persons sent to dwell in their souls and yet have no actual knowledge 
of Them.“ 


Thus far we have seen, in its main lines of development, the problem 
of the just man’s knowledge of the invisible mission, prompted as it 
was by St. Augustine’s famous dictum, “Et tunc unicuique mittitur 

® Tbid., d. 14, a. 1, sol.; a. 2, sol.; a. 3, sol. and ad 3m, etc. 

“ This notion of objective manifestation was emphasized previously by Alexander of 


Hales in his disputed question De missionibus divinis (Cod Vat. lat. 782, ff. 7v-8r). 
@ In 1 Sent., d. 15, a. 17, ad 5m. # Cf. ibid., d. 37, a. 15. 
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cum a quodam cognoscitur atque percipitur.”” We have witnessed the 
solutions to this problem offered by the predecessors of St. Thomas, 
It remains for us to see that Thomas’ solution, formulated in terms of 
experimental knowledge, does not represent a break with this theo- 
logical tradition but rather takes its harmonious place in it. But first 
we must pause briefly to learn what precisely experimentalis cognitio 
meant, and how it was used, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 


Experimentalis cognitio 


The notion of experimental knowledge was introduced by medieval 
writers, it would seem, in an effort to solve the controverted question, 
whether a just man is able to know that he possesses divine charity. 
As early as 1206-9, Prevostin had argued that the just man can 
know that he has charity through an experimentum.“ William of 
Auxerre expanded on this, explaining that the just man can know 
that he has charity through scientia experimenti que est per signa: 
these signs are the possession of a joy of spirit, the conception of noble 
desires, and the performance of good works.*® Hugh of St. Cher, too, 
in his enormous commentary on Sacred Scripture says that just men 
can know the charity in their souls with scientia experientiae sive 
conjecturae** or cognitio experientiae quae est per conjecturas.” Such 
knowledge is acquired by conjecturing from various signs, such as 
joy in the good fortune of others and sorrow at their misfortune, 
selflessness, remorse for sin, ease in God’s service, and so forth. 
Roland of Cremona, in the long discussion of the question of the 
cognoscibility of charity which appears in his Summa (ca. 1233), 
does not use the term “experience,” but he does explain lucidly and 
unequivocally the nature of the just man’s knowledge of his charity: 

“ Summa theologica, Lib. 2 (Cod. Vat. lat. 1174, f. 48r): “Item Apostolus: Vultis habere 
experimentum eius qui, et cetera. Ergo ipse sciebat Christum loqui in se. Eadem ratione 
sciebat se habere caritatem.” 

48 Summa aurea (1215-29) (Cod. Vat. lat. 5981, f. 60r): “Sed sciendum est quod duplex 
est scientia, scientia experimenti que est per signa, et scientia que est vero nomine scientia, 
que est cognitio alicuius per se sicut in principiis vel que est alicuius per se nota. Primo 
modo potest aliquis scire se habere caritatem: potest enim aliqua signa habere quod habet 
caritatem, et illa sunt tria. Primum est jucunditas mentis; secundum, bona desideria; 
tertium, bona opera. Sed secundo modo nullus scit se habere caritatem nisi per revela- 


tionem.” 


4 In Rom. 8, 16 (Tomus 7, f. 48r). 4” In 2 Cor. 13, 5 (Tomus 7, f. 145v). * Ibid. 
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he can taste the sweet effects of charity in his affectus and from these 
as well as from other signs he reasons syllogistically to the probable 
presence of charity in his soul.‘® 

But it is only among the Franciscans, particularly in the searching 
questions of John of La Rochelle, that one finds a thoroughgoing and 
lucid explanation of the nature and meaning of experimental knowl- 
edge. John’s master, Alexander of Hales, had preserved the traditional 
teaching of the doctors before him. In his Commentary on the Sentences 
he repeats that charity can be experienced by a fallible experiment 
(experiri ... experimento fallibili), since the sweetness of love can be 
sensed in our works;®® moreover, he notes, our knowledge of our 
charity is joined to feeling (est cum affectu).*! However, it is not 
Alexander but his disciple, John of La Rochelle, who gathers together 
these ideas and gives us in three extensive and penetrating articles* 
a precise and scientific definition of experimental knowledge. First of 
all, experimental knowledge (scientia experimentalis) is sharply dis- 
tinguished from speculative knowledge (scientia speculativa), which is 
certain, scientific knowledge acquired through an infallible medium 
like the cause or certain effect. Experimental knowledge, on the 
other hand, is defined as cognition acquired through a fallible medium, 
that is to say, through fallible signs which constitute for the just man 
an experimentum fallax. Thus, he points out, if a man experiences a 
certain peace and gladness in his soul, which are effects of grace, he 
can conclude, but not with certitude, that this peace and joy are 
indeed effects of grace. Moreover, experimental knowledge is also 
described by John of La Rochelle as affective knowledge (scientia 
affectiva), since it derives from an affective experience of love or 
delight or taste: “... scientia affectiva ... enim est per experientiam 
rei in affectu;... res gratie facit se notum in affectu sicut dulcedo in 
gustu.’’§§ Accordingly, we see that the just man’s knowledge of grace 

“Cod. Vat. Barb. lat. 729, f. 419: “... per signa et per effectus ... sillogicatur pro- 
babiliter caritatem esse in homine... .” 

5 In 1 Sent., d. 17, no. 6. 51 In 3 Sent., d. 23, no. 6. 

® Quaestiones theologice de cognitione gratie, a. 8, 9, 10 (Cod. Vat. lat. 782, ff. 143r—44r). 
These articles have been incorporated in the Summa fratris Alexandri, lib. 3 (tom. 4) nos. 
640 ff., without substantial change. 

53 Of course, we can never be certain that what we experience or feel in our affectus is a 


genuine effect of supernatural charity: it always remains possible, John tells us, that what 
we experience is counterfeit, deriving from some other cause than grace. 
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and infused charity is called experimental by John of La Rochelle for 
two closely associated but distinct reasons: it originates in an affective 
experience and is arrived at by means of a fallible experimentum, by 
concluding, that is, from fallible signs. 

The distinction drawn by John of La Rochelle between speculative 
and affective or experimental knowledge finds its way into the anony- 
mous commentary of Codex Vaticanus latinus 691; but here the 
affective knowledge is called practical (practica) rather than affective 
or experimental. The terminology here is borrowed from Alexander™ 
but the sense is the same as in John of La Rochelle; for practical 
knowledge is affective knowledge, i.e., knowledge that is joined to 
love: “habet amorem secum annexum.”’®> Similarly, the redactor of 
the Summa fratris Alexandri, in addition to incorporating the questions 
of John of La Rochelle into his work,** also employs this distinction in 
another place: a man who believes revealed truths with faith informed 
by charity, the author tells us, does so not merely with the kind of 
certitude that comes from intellectual speculation (certitudo specula- 
tionis intellectus) but with the kind that is rooted in an affective 
experience (certitudo experientiae ex parte affectus)." Finally, in this 
connection, St. Bonaventure merely repeats that the just man can 
have cognitio experientiae of his charity and that he has this per con- 
jecturas, that is, from fallible signs such as the mortification of his 
concupiscences and his vain and worldly affections, a lack of remorse, 
and so on. 

The notion of experimental knowledge was also put to use by 
medieval theologians in their discussions of the gift of wisdom. The 
reason for this is easy to understand, since wisdom was conceived of 
not as sheer knowledge but as knowledge that is coupled with love 
and taste. That wisdom is more than mere cognition of God was 
pointed out by Peter Lombard, who observed that it included love 
and delectation,*® and by Peter of Poitiers, who recognized that 
wisdom, etymologically speaking, derives its name from the word for 

% In 1 Sent., d. 17, no. 6. 55 Cod. Vat. lat. 691, f. 5r. 

56 Lib. 3, nos. 640 ff. 57 Tbid. (tom. 4) no. 695. 

58 In 1 Sent., d. 17, p. 1, qq. 3 and 4. Cf. also In 3 Sent., d. 23, dub. 4. Richard Rufus of 
Cornwall repeats the doctrine of Bonaventure in his Commentarius Parisiensis (Cod. Vat. 


lat. 12993, f. 48r). 
59 Sent., lib. 3, d. 35. 
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taste (sapor) rather than from the verb to know (sapere).* These 
ideas were picked up by William of Auxerre, who explained in his 
Summa aurea that wisdom is knowledge of God through a certain 
effect of His, namely, the delectatio or delight which one has in Him 
through charity and understanding;* as a matter of fact, he tells us, 
the proper operation of wisdom is not knowledge of God but an 
immediate perception or savoring of the sweetness of God: and this is 
spiritual taste, a kind of experience.” William of Paris (d. 1249), 
following this same line, explained that spiritual taste (gustus 
spiritualis) is not apprehensive or intellectual but motive or affective. 
By taste (sapor) is meant the affections of the soul or, in an objective 
sense, those qualities of an object from which affections arise.“ In 
other words, a man knows God’s goodness; this knowledge stimulates 
the affectus to love and delectation, that is, to taste. Such knowledge, 
therefore, is sapida, savorous, inasmuch as it generates saporem 
affectionis or inasmuch as it proceeds from a consideration of those 
qualities of an object which give rise to affective movements in the 
soul.** Hugh of St. Cher, too, was clear on this point: wisdom gives a 
taste of God, and this taste is an act of the affective part of the soul.** 

We have already seen above™ how this tradition was preserved 
among the Franciscans, who also described the created wisdom that 
accompanies a divine mission as cognitio cum sapore. In line with this 
tradition St. Bonaventure explained that wisdom is affective or loving 
knowledge, that is to say, knowledge (/umen cognitionis) that is 
coupled with the affection of spiritual taste (sapor affectionis).®* 
Hence it is that wisdom, whose principal act is the affective act of 
sapor, is knowledge which is experiential of goodness and sweetness 
(experimentalis boni et dulcis).*® Wisdom, therefore, in its most proper 


® Tbid., cap. 17. ®! Cod. Vat. lat. 5981, f. 91v. 

® Tbid., f. 109r: “. .. sapientia proprie loquendo non est cognitio Dei sed perceptio 
quedam, gustus spiritualis per modum experientie. Deus enim ipse facit et in palato anime 
dulcedinem quam saporat sapientia sicut ipsum mel in gustu materiali. Est ergo sapientia 
perceptio sive saporatio quedam dulcedinis Dei immediata.” 

% De virtutibus, in Operum summa, f. lxxiiii, col. 4. 

% Thid., f. xxiii, col. 3. 65 Tbid., f. Ixxiii, col. 1. 

* Cod. Vat. lat. 1098, f. 120r: “‘... sapientia [est] donum quo gustus, id est affectus 
anime, disponitur ad gustandum Deum.” 

§7 Cf. supra, p. 371. 88 Jn 3 Sent., d. 35, a. un., q. 1, ad 4m. 69 Tbid., q. 1, resp. 
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sense, is defined by Bonaventure as cognitio Dei experimentalis.” 

The same doctrine, it may be noted, was received by St. Albert: 
cognitio experimentalis is had thanks to the affective powers of spiritual 
taste and feeling.” That is why wisdom differs from faith, Albert says; 
for faith merely sees, whereas wisdom tastes and experiences the things 
of God (gustantur divina per experimentum).” 


Thus we see that medieval writers preceding St. Thomas used the 
term “experimental knowledge” to designate the kind of knowledge 
which is coupled with an affective experience of love and spiritual 
taste. Experiential knowledge was conceived of as knowledge that is 
joined to charity and to the affective experiences that go with charity. 
Moreover, as some of them pointed out, these affective experiences can 
form the basis for a conjectural knowledge of the possession of charity: 
the just man can reason from these experiences (as well as from other 
signs) to the probable presence of charity in his soul. 

Furthermore, not one of these writers gives us the slighest cause for 
believing that he is thinking of experimental knowledge as involving 
an intellectual experience of God. There is no evidence at all that they 
understood experimental knowledge to be experimental qua knowl- 
edge. What is more, we have found nothing up to this point to suggest 
that our knowledge of the divine Persons sent to us in an invisible 
mission, or our knowledge of God through wisdom, is anything more 
than ordinary knowledge which is accompanied by the love and taste 
brought by charity. It is plain for us to see, therefore, that theories of 
immediate supraintentional or mediate supradiscursive cognition of 
the divine Persons were the products of later minds. It remains only 
for us to ask: Was either of these theories produced by the mind of 
St. Thomas? 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


Experimental Knowledge of the Divine Persons 


St. Thomas’ first reference to an experimental knowledge of the 
divine Persons is found in the Scriptum (1254-56) in connection with 
St. Augustine’s familiar text, ‘‘mitti est cognosci quod ab alio sit.” 

% Ibid. 

1 In 3 Sent., d. 13, a. 4, ad obj. Cf. also ibid., d. 27, a. 4, Ad diffin. Apostoli, ad 2m. 

” [bid., d. 35, a. 1, Ad diffin. 1, ad 1m. 
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Peter of Poitiers, the reader will recall, first pointed up the problem 
suggested by this text: if mittt est cognosci, then a man without gratia 
gratum faciens can have an invisible mission of the Holy Spirit, thanks 
to inform faith. St. Thomas, too, considers this problem. Compare 
his solution with the answers that had already been given to this 
question: 


Peter of Poitiers 


Quod ergo dicit Augustinus tunc mitti 
Filium cum cuiusquam mente cog- 
noscitur, intelligendum est de cogni- 
tione devotionis. Licet enim aliquis cog- 
nitionem habeat modo de Filio, etsi 
prius non haberet illam, non ideo dici- 
tur ei mitti, nisi caritatem habeat.” 


St. Bonaventure 


Ad aliud quod ultimo obicitur, quod 
tunc mittitur, quando percipitur, dicen- 
dum quod non sufficit cognoscere 
Filium, quod sit ab alio, immo oportet 
quod cognoscat, quod sit in ipso ut in 
suo habitaculo. Hoc autem dico non 
cognitione necessitatis, sed conjecturae 
nec de cognitione actuali, sed de habi- 
tuali.75 


Summa fratris Alexandri 


Unde ratione fidei informis non dicitur 
mitti, ... quia Augustinus non intelle- 
git de cognitione qualicumque, sed de 
cognitione conjuncta affectioni amoris, 
quae cum est in homine, dicitur Deus 
inhabitare. . . . 


St. Thomas Aquinas 


Ad tertium dicendum, quod non 
qualiscumque cognitio sufficit ad ra- 
tionem missionis, sed solum illa quae 
accipitur ex aliquo dono appropriato 
personae, per quod efficitur in nobis 
conjunctio ad Deum, secundum mo- 
dum proprium illius personae, scilicet 
per amorem, quando Spiritus sanctus 
datur. Unde cognitio ista est quasi ex- 
perimentalis.”® 


Now it is easy to see that there is no close verbal resemblance among 
these four responses. But it is also easy to see that the first two 
contain substantially the same solution: the knowledge that comes 
from inform faith is insufficient; for when St. Augustine wrote mitti 
est cognosci, he was thinking, not of sheer knowledge, but of knowledge 
that is coupled with supernatural love. St. Bonaventure, on the other 
hand, takes a different and somewhat simpler approach; for whereas 
Peter of Poitiers and the redactor of the Summa fratris Alexandri 
responded by specifying the knowledge as knowledge that is joined to 
charity (cognitio cevotionis and cognitio conjuncta affectioni amoris), 
St. Bonaventure solves the difficulty by specifying the object of the 





73 Sent., lib. 1, cap. 36. 
78 In 1 Sent., d. 15, p. 2, q. 1, ad 4m. 


™ Lib. 1, no. 503. 
16 In 1 Sent., d, 14, q. 2, a. 2. ad 4m. 
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knowledge: inform faith, he tells us, is not sufficient, because it does 
not apprise a man of a divine Person dwelling in his soul. Now, it will 
be observed, St. Thomas, like Peter of Poitiers and the redactor of the 
Franciscan Summa, solves the difficulty by determining the kind of 
knowledge required for the invisible mission. But, it seems, in formu- 
lating his answer he was less dependent on either Peter or the unknown 
redactor than on the following passage taken from the Sentence 


commentary of his master, St. Albert the Great: 


St. Albert the Great 


... “mitti est cognosci quod ab alio 
sit”’: et bene concedo, quod hoc fit per 
effectum, sed non quemlibet, sed duo 
exiguntur, scilicet appropriabilitas ad 
proprium et quod sit effectus gratiae 
gratum facientis, cui conjuncta semper 
sit processio personae et persona ipsa.” 


St. Thomas Aquinas 


Ad tertium dicendum, quod non qualis- 
cumque cognitio sufficit ad rationem 
missionis, sed solum illa quae accipitur 
ex aliquo dono appropriato personae, 
per quod efficitur in nobis conjunctio 
ad Deum, secundum modum proprium 
illius personae, scilicet per amorem, 








quando Spiritus sanctus datur. Unde 
cognitio ista est quasi experimentalis.” 


St. Albert explained that when St. Augustine wrote “mitti est cognosci 
quod ab alio sit,” he meant that the Person sent is known by an 
effect which (1) is appropriable to the Person, and (2) is an effect of 
gratia gratum faciens, which always entails the presence of that Person. 
St. Thomas put the same requirements: the knowledge necessary for 
the mission is had from a gift of God which (1) is appropriable to a 
particular Person, and (2) is a link joining the soul to God according 
to the proper mode of the Person and so entails His presence; thus, 
for instance, (1) from a knowledge of his charity which is appropriated 
to the Holy Spirit a man knows the Holy Spirit, and (2) through this 
charity he is joined to God, or rather, by appropriation, to the Person 
of the Holy Spirit. Therefore, St. Thomas observes, this knowledge 
is quasi-experimental: Unde cognitio ista est quasi experimentalis. 
Wherefore is it quasi-experimental? Surely St. Thomas does not 
draw this conclusion from the first fact—that it is taken from a gift 
which is appropriated to the divine Person—but rather from the 
second—that it is a gift which joins the soul to God, or more precisely, 
as St. Albert puts it, that it is a gift which is gratum faciens. In other 


7 In 1 Sent., d. 14, a. 3, sol. 78 In 1 Sent., d. 14, q. 2, a. 2 ad 3m. 
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words, in refuting the objection drawn from the words of St. Augustine, 
St. Thomas insists that inform faith is not adequate for an invisible 
mission: sheer knowledge is not enough; a man must have the knowl- 
edge which is accompanied by gratia gratum faciens. Thus, as Peter of 
Poitiers said that the knowledge of the mission must be cognitio 
devotionis, as the Franciscan Summa described it as non cognitio 
qualiscumque sed cognitio conjuncta affectioni amoris, so St. Thomas, 
in the same sense, wrote that it is mon qualiscumque cognitio... sed 
...quast experimentalis.”® That St. Thomas attaches this meaning 
to the term quasi experimentalis cognitio comes to us as no surprise, 
since, as we have seen, experimentalis cognitio meant for the theologians 
of the time precisely this: knowledge that is accompanied by charity 
and spiritual taste. 

Again, at the end of distinction 15, St. Thomas glosses the funda- 
mental text written. by St. Augustine and repeated by Peter Lombard: 
“Et tunc unicuique mittitur cum a quoquam cognoscitur atque 
percipitur quantum cognosci et percipi potest pro captu vel pro- 
ficientis in Deum, vel perfectae in Deo animae rationalis.’”” Compare 
St. Thomas’ gloss with that of the earlier Dominican master at Paris, 
Hugh of St. Cher: 


Hugh of St. Cher 


... percipiatur affectu; ac cognoscatur 
intellectu;... vel proficientis in via; vel 


St. Thomas Aquinas 


“Et tunc unicuique mittitur, cum a 
quodam cognoscitur.” Hoc intelligen- 





perfecte in patria; vel utrumque in via: 
perfecte quantum ad contemplantes, 
proficientis quantum ad activos.*® 


dum est non tantum de cognitione 
speculativa, sed quae est etiam quo- 
dammodo experimentalis; quod osten- 
dit hoc quod sequitur: ‘“Atque per- 
cipitur,” quod proprie experientiam in 
dono percepto demonstrat. Dicitur 
autem anima rationalis in Deum pro- 
ficiens quantum in statu viae, perfecta 
in Deo quantum ad statum patriae, 
ubi utraque missio complebitur prop- 
ter perfectam cognitionem et perfec- 
tum amorem.*! 


7° To a similar objection, viz., that inform faith is sufficient for wisdom, St. Albert re- 
sponded along the same lines: “‘. . . non sufficit sapientiae cognitio Dei in similitudine, nisi 
adsit et gustus...” (Im 3 Sent., d. 35, a. 1, Ad diffin. 1, ad 3m). 

80 In 1 Sent., d. 17 (Cod. Vat. lat. 1098, f. 16r). 

81 In 1 Sent., d. 15, Expositio secundae partis textus. 
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St. Thomas tells us that the knowledge referred to in the text of St. 
Augustine is not merely speculative but, in a certain sense, experi- 
mental; as evidence for his assertion he points to the verb percipitur, 
which, he says, properly designates an experience in the gift received 
(experientiam in dono percepto). By this it seems that St. Thomas 
means an affective experience of love and spiritual taste. For percipere 
in this celebrated text of St. Augustine already was explained by Hugh 
of St. Cher and others® as designating an act of the affectus. In this 
historical context it is easy to understand St. Thomas’ argument: 
the knowledge of the divine Person sent to the soul is experimental 
because, as evidenced by the verb percipere, it is not sheer cognition 
but is accompanied by an act of the affective part of the soul. Ac- 
cordingly, it seems fair to conclude that by experientia in dono percepto 
St. Thomas meant to signify the same affective experience that his 
master, St. Albert, described in similar terms as experimentum dulcedinis 
Dei in suis donis*® and gustus dulcedinis cogniti in dono sanctitatis 
percepto a Deo,* and, therefore, by cognitio quodammodo experimentalis 
he meant to signify knowledge which is accompanied by an affective 
experience of this sort. 

There are two other places in the Scriptum where St. Thomas 
describes the knowledge involved in the mission as experimental; 
but these passages need not delay us, since from them alone nothing 
decisive can be concluded.** There is, however, an important passage 
in the Prima pars of the Summa theologiae (1266-68). 

In an article concerning the invisible mission of the Son of God, 
St. Thomas repeats an objection which he already had considered in 
his Scriptum: the invisible mission of a divine Person takes place 
only according to gifts which are gratum facientia; the gifts of the 
intellect, however, according to which the Son proceeds, are not 
gratum facientia; therefore, the Son is not sent on an invisible mission.** 
The answer, of course, is that the Son proceeds as the Word spirating 
Love; therefore, the Son is sent according to a gift of the intellect 
which bursts into love. And accordingly, St. Thomas points out, St. 

® E.g., William of Auxerre and Richard Fishacre. 

8 In 3 Sent., d. 35, a. 1, Ad diffin. 1, ad 5m. 

™ Jbid., d. 35, a. 1, Ad diffin. 2, ad 2m. 


85 Cf. In 1 Sent., d. 15, q. 2, ad 5m; and ibid., d. 16, q. 1, a. 2, sol. 
8 Tbid., d. 15, q. 4, a. 1, obj. 2: Sum. theol. 1, q. 43, a. 5, obj. 2. 
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Augustine says that the Son is sent when He is known and perceived 
by someone; for perception indicates a certain experimental knowledge 
and this, he adds, is properly called wisdom, which includes tasting 
and relish. Now, compare this response, given in the Summa, with 





the one St. Thomas gave in the Scriptum: 


Scriptum super lib. Sent. 


Constat autem quod in processione 
Verbi aeterni est cognitio perfecta se- 
cundum omnem modum, et ideo ex tali 
notitia procedit amor. Unde dicit Au- 
gustinus, III de Trin., cap. 10: “Verbum 
quod insinuare intendimus cum amore 
notitia est.”” Quandocumque ergo habe- 
tur cognitio ex qua non sequitur amor 
gratuitus, non habetur similitudo Verbi 
sed aliquid illius. Sed solum tunc habe- 
tur cognitio talis ex qua procedit amor, 
qui conjungit ipsi cognito secundum ra- 
tionem convenientis.” 


Summa theologiae 


Filius autem est Verbum non quale- 
cumque, sed spirans Amorem: unde 
Augustinus dicit, in IX libro De Trin.: 
Verbum quod insinuare intendimus, 
cum amore notitia est. Non igitur 
secundum quamlibet perfectionem in- 
tellectus mittitur Filius: sed secundum 
talem instructionem intellectus, qua 
prorumpat in affectum amoris, ut dici- 
tur Joan. 6: Omnis qui audivit a Patre, 
et didicit, venit ad me; et in Psalmo: 
In meditatione mea exardescet ignis. 
Et ideo signanter dicit Augustinus 








quod Filius mittitur, cum a quoquam 
cognoscitur atque percipitur: per- 
ceptio enim experimentalem quandam 
notitiam significat. Et haec proprie 
dicitur sapientia, quasi sapida scientia, 
secundum illud Eccl. 6: Sapientia 
secundum nomen eius est.® 


Accordingly, in both responses St. Thomas explains that the just 
man’s knowledge of the Son sent to inhabit his soul is knowledge which 
bursts into or is followed by supernatural love (prorumpat in affectum 
amoris, sequitur amor gratuitus). But to the response in the Summa 
St. Thomas adds the observation that he made before in a similar 
context in the Scriptum: this knowledge, he says, is followed by love, 
and therefore (Et ideo) St. Augustine expressly pointed out that the 
Son is sent when He is both known and perceived, for “perception”’ 
shows that the knowledge is experimental. In other words, what 
Thomas says is this: the knowledge of the Son is followed by the love of 
charity, and for this reason it is called experimental knowledge; 
for St. Augustine indicated this when he said that the Son is sent, not 


87 In 1 Sent., d. 15, q. 4, a. 1, ad 3m. 88 Sum. theol. 1, q. 43, a. 5, ad 2m. 
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simply when He is known, but when He is known and perceived; 
for the word “perception”’ designates an act of the affectus.®® 
Furthermore, St. Thomas also points out in this passage that experi- 
mental knowledge is properly called wisdom, since it joins knowledge 
to a kind of taste. This remark is quite in line with his understanding 
of wisdom; for, according to Thomas, proper to wisdom is not merely 
speculative but affective knowledge, that is, knowledge which leads 
to love: 
Duplex est cognitio veritatis: una quidem quae habetur per gratiam; alia vero 


quae habetur per naturam. Et ista quae habetur per gratiam est duplex: una 
quae est speculativa tantum, sicut cum alicui aliqua secreta divinorum revelantur; 


alia vero quae est affectiva, producens amorem Dei; et haec proprie pertinet ad | 


donum Sapientiae.* 


Accordingly, from this passage and from the passage quoted above 
one might well reason: the experimental knowledge of the mission is 
the proper knowledge of wisdom;* but the proper knowledge of wisdom 
is affective knowledge ;* therefore, experimental knowledge is affective 
knowledge, that is, knowledge which leads to love (producens amorem 
Dei). As a matter of fact, St. Thomas himself in another place ex- 
pressly identifies these two terms, “affective” and “experimental,” 
as synonymous.” 

In the Secunda secundae St. Thomas explains that wisdom is 
essentially an intellectual gift whose act is right judgment, but that 
it has its cause, which is charity, in the will. For this gift enables the 
just man to judge God and creatures for what they truly are from 
God’s standpoint. This right estimation is derived from a certain 
connaturality or union with the things of God which is effected by 
charity; for charity conveys taste (sapor), consisting in an affective 
experience of spiritual delectations. This is brought out sharply in 


8° Cf. supra, p. 378. © Sum. theol. 1, q. 64, a. 1, c. 

" Tbid., q. 43, a. 5, ad 2m. ® Tbid., q. 64, a. 1, c. 

% Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 97, a. 2, ad 2m: “Duplex est cognitio divinae bonitatis vel volun- 
tatis. Una quidem speculativa .... Alia autem est cognitio divinae bonitatis seu volun- 


tatis affectiva seu experimentalis, dum quis experitur in seipso gustum divinae dulcedinis 
et complacentiam divinae bonitatis: sicut de Hierotheo dicit Dionysius... quod didicit 
divina ex compassione ad ipsa.” 

% Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 45, a. 2, c.: “Sapientia quae est donum Spiritus sancti, sicut dictum 
est, facit rectitudinem iudicii circa res divinas, vel per regulas divinas de aliis, ex quadam 
connaturalitate sive unione ad divina. Quae quidem est per caritatem, ut dictum est.” 
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St. Thomas’ response to the following objection: ‘‘Praeterea, Eccli. 
6 dicitur: Sapientia doctrinae secundum nomen eius est. Dicitur autem 
sapientia quasi sapida scientia: quod videtur ad affectum pertinere, 
ad quem pertinet eaperiri spirituales delectationes seu dulcedines. 
Ergo sapientia non est in intellectu, sed magis in affectu.”® This 
conclusion is rejected by St. Thomas for the following reason: “. 
loquitur de sapientia quantum ad suam causam. Ex qua etiam sumitur 
nomen sapientiae, secundum quod saporem quendam importat.”* 
Its cause, of course, is charity.” Hence, it is charity that joins taste 
to the knowledge of wisdom, adding to knowledge an affective ex- 
perience of spiritual sweetness and delectation. 

Therefore, the just man judges from a connaturality or union with 
the things of God which is effected by charity and spiritual taste; 
from this taste he is enabled to form a right estimation of God and 
creatures. Like Hierotheus, he learns divine things by experiencing 
them. Now, it is interesting to note that in his De veritate St. Thomas 
explicitly stated that Hierotheus’ experience of divine things was 
an affective act: “...passio illa de qua loquitur Dionysius, nihil 
aliud est quam affectio ad divina, quae habet magis rationem passionis 
quam simplex apprehensio. ...”% Hence it is that the just man’s 
knowledge of the goodness of God is said to be affective or experi- 
mental knowledge, because it is joined to an affective experience of 
love and spiritual taste. 


Experimental Knowledge of Charity 


In his commentary on the Sentences St. Thomas teaches that no 
one can tell for sure that he has charity except through divine revela- 
tion; but one can conjecture to it from probable signs. The best of 
these signs is the absence of remorse, but even this is not a certain 


% Thid., q. 45, a. 2, obj. 2. 

% Tbid., q. 45, a. 2, ad 2m. This same objection was answered in the Scriptum by St. 
Thomas in the same way: “Ad primum ergo dicendum quod saporem sapientia importat 
quantum ad dilectionem praecedentem, non quantum ad cognitionem sequentem, nisi 
tatione delectationis quae ipsam cognitionem in actu exequitur” (Jn 3 Sent., d. 35, q. 2, a. 
1, qla. 3, ad 3m). 

* Sum. theol. 2, q. 45, a. 2, sol.: “Sic igitur sapientia quae est donum causam quidem 
habet in voluntate, scilicet caritatem: sed essentiam habet in intellectu, cuius actus est 
recte iudicare....” 

% De verit., q. 26, a. 3, ad 18m. 
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sign.*® Thus, charity, whether created or uncreated, is known by us 
only through its effects.'°° In his disputed question De veritate Thomas 
repeats this same doctrine: without a divine revelation no man can 
know for certain that he has charity; he can only conjecture from 
probable signs, for instance, a readiness to perform spiritual works, 
an efficacious hatred of evil, and the delectation caused by charity in 
its acts.’ Similarly, in his commentary on St. Paul’s second epistle 
to the Corinthians, St. Thomas writes that no one knows for certain 
that he is in Christ; he can only have experiments and signs (quaedam 
experimenta et signa) inasmuch as he feels himself disposed and united 
in Christ so that in no wise, not even through fear of death, would he 
permit himself to be separated from Him.'™ 

The same doctrine is found in the Summa. Without a special revela- 
tion the just man cannot know with certainty that he possesses charity. 
He can, however, know that he has grace conjecturally through signs: 


Tertio modo cognoscitur aliquid conjecturaliter per aliqua signa. Et hoc modo 
aliquis cognoscere potest se habere gratiam: in quantum scilicet percipit se delec- 
tari in Deo et contemnere res mundanas; et in quantum homo non est conscius 
sibi alicuius peccati mortalis. Secundum quem modum potest intelligi quod habetur 
Apoc. 2: Vincenti dabo manna absconditum, quod nemo novit nisi qui accipit: 
quia scilicet ille qui accipit, per quandam experientiam dulcedinis novit, quam non 
experitur ille qui non accipit. Ista autem cognitio imperfecta est. Unde Apostolus 
dicit, I ad Cor. 4: Nihil mihi conscius sum, sed non in hoc justificatus sum. Quia ut 
dicitur in Psalmo 18: Delicta quis intelligit? Ab occultis meis munda me, Domine. 


Therefore, those who have received grace know it through a kind of 
experience of its sweetness, and this becomes for them a sign from 
which they can obtain imperfect (i.e., uncertain and inconclusive) 
knowledge of their grace. It is easy to recognize here the traditional 
doctrine which was formulated so precisely by John of La Rochelle 
and repeated by the great theologians after him. The just man perceives 
in his soul certain affective experiences (delectari in Deo, experientia 

* In 1 Sent., d. 17, q. 1, a. 4m. Cf. also In 1 Sent., d. 17, Expositio primae partis textus; 
In 3 Sent., d. 23, q. 1, a. 2, ad 1m; In 4 Sent., d. 20, Expositio textus. 

100 Tm 1 Sent., d. 17, q. 1, a. 4, ad 5m. 

101 De verit., q. 10, a. 10, sol. and ad 2m. 


108 Tm 2 Cor., c. 12, lect. 1, v. 2. Cf. also c. 13, lect. 2, v. 5, where Thomas repeats this 
same statement: here, however, instead of per quaedam experimenta et signa, he writes per 


quamdam conjecturam. 
108 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 112, a. 5. 
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dulcedinis) which are probable signs from which he can conjecture to 
the presence of grace and of God in his soul. Moreover, it is important 
to note that like William of Auxerre, Hugh of St. Cher, John of La 
Rochelle, and so many others, St. Thomas calls our knowledge of our 
charity experimental, not only when it is conjectured from such an 
affective experience, but also when it is inferred from any probable 
sign, that is to say, whenever it is obtained by means of an experi- 
mentum, which is a test or proof.'* Thus, in this same article, to the 
objection that Abraham knew that he had a holy fear and hence 
grace, St. Thomas replies that Abraham knew that he had grace 
either by a special revelation from God or else experimentally in his 
deed, that is, through the test he underwent to prove his love and 
fear of God.!% 


Why Quasi-ex perimental? 


When St. Thomas said that the just man has experimental knowl- 
edge of the divine Persons, he meant that the just man has, not merely 
the sheer knowledge that goes with inform faith, but the affective and 
savorous knowledge that comes from wisdom; for by experimental 
knowledge he meant knowledge that is joined to love and sapor. 
With this in mind we are now in a position to try to resolve through 
historical evidence the following question: In what sense does St. 
Thomas restrict the adjective “experimental”? Why does he call it 
quasi experimentalis, quodammodo experimentalis, experimentalem 
quandam notitiam, and not simply experimentalis cognitio?'°* Various 
interpretations of the significance of this qualification have been 
suggested. One is that by the prefix guasi St. Thomas meant to dis- 

1% This is the proper meaning of the Latin word experimentum, which is derived from 
peiraomai, “to try, to test” (cf. Forcellini, Lexicon totius latinitatis). And in this sense it is 
often used by St. Thomas. See, for example, Jn 2 Sent., d. 21, q. 1, a. 1, sol.; In 2 Sent., 
d. 21, q. 1, a. 1, ad 2m; In 4 Sent., d. 9, a. 5, q. 2, obj. 2 and ad 2m; In 4 Sent., d. 34, q. 1, 
a. 1; Sum. theol. 1, q. 114, a. 2, c.; ibid. 2-2, q. 10, a. 1, c.; ibid., q. 97, a. 1, c.; ibid., q. 189, 
a. 4, ad 3m; In I Thess., c. 3, lect. 1; In 1 Heb., c. 3, lect. 2; In ps. Dav. 25, etc. 

105 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 112, a. 5, ad Sm. 

106 St. Thomas does not always put such a qualification on our experimental knowledge 
of the indwelling Persons (e.g., In 1 Sent., d. 15, q. 2, ad 5m; ibid., d. 16, q. 1, a. 2, sol.) 
but in several places he does (Jn 1 Sent., d. 14, q. 2, a. 2, ad 3m; ibid., q. 15, Expositio secun- 
dae partis textus; Sum. theol. 1, q. 43, a. 5, ad 2m). Hence, unless this qualification is ex- 
pressly denied, it seems that it should be understood in those places where St. Thomas 
speaks in a more abbreviated way. 
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tinguish our experimental knowledge of the divine Persons from the 
intuitive knowledge that the blessed enjoy in Heaven.’” But this 
reason seems unlikely, since St. Thomas never describes the intuitive 
knowledge of the blessed as experimentalis but as visio Dei per es- 
sentiam.’* Another interpretation offered is that by these qualifica- 
tions St. Thomas meant to distinguish our quasi-experimental knowl- 
edge from the extraordinary and certain experience that goes with 
strictly mystical conditions.’ But that this is what St. Thomas 
intended to point out by quasi seems to be based not on historical 
evidence but merely on a conjecture. Finally, it has been suggested 
that by guasi St. Thomas wanted to indicate that our knowledge of 
the divine Persons is not immediate but discursive.” But again, this 
is but a conjecture based more on the theory of discursive knowledge 
than on textual evidence showing that this is what St. Thomas had 
in mind when he used the modifying quasi. 

What, then, did he have in mind? To our knowledge, St. Thomas was 
the first to use such restrictive expressions as quasi, quodammodo, 
and guaedam in connection with the just man’s experimental knowledge 
of God. His contemporaries and immediate predecessors, as we have 
seen, spoke of this knowledge which is accompanied by sapor as 
experimental but never as quasi-experimental.™ St. Thomas, however, 
was more precise. For experientia in its proper sense signifies for Thomas 
an act of the senses, and from this it is transferred to designate an 
act of the intellect.“ But St. Thomas also takes experientia in a 


107 Gardeil, “L’Expérience mystique,” p. [74]; Garrigou-Lagrange, ‘“‘L’Habitation,” p. 
470. 

108 See, for example, Sum. theol. 1, q. 12. 

109G. Philips, art. cit. (supra n. 10) p. 186; Garrigou-Lagrange, “‘L’Habitation,” pp. 
470-72. 

10 Fitzgerald, op. cit. (supra n. 17) p. 71. 

111 However, William of Auxerre and Albert the Great make use of similar qualifications 
when speaking of spiritual taste. For instance, William writes: “...sapientia proprie 
loquendo non est cognitio Dei sed perceptio quedam, gustus spiritualis per modum experi- 
entie.... Est ergo sapientia perceptio sive saporatio quedam dulcedinis Dei immediata” 
(Cod. Vat. lat. 5981, f. 109r). Similarly, Albert writes: “. . . est refectio quasi per saporem 
et odorem ... et haec est altissimi doni, scilicet sapientiae ....” (In 3 Sent., d. 35, a. 1, 
Ad diffin. 3, ad 1m). 

u2 De malo, q. 16, a. 1, ad 2m: “Ad secundum dicendum, quod experientia proprie ad 
sensum pertinet. Quamvis enim intellectus non solum cognoscat formas separatas, ut 
Platonici posuerunt (ex Plat. in Tim), sed etiam corpora, non tamen intellectus cognoscit 
ea prout sunt hic et nunc, quod est proprie experiri; sed secundum rationem communem. 
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qualified sense (experientiam quandam) to stand for an affective 
experience, an act of the appetite delighting in its object: “Et quia 
actus appetitivae virtutis est quaedam inclinatio ad rem ipsam, 
secundum quamdam similitudinem ipsa applicatio appetitivae virtutis 
ad rem, secundum quod ei inhaeret, accipit nomen sensus, quasi 
experientiam quandam sumens de re cui inhaeret, inquantum com- 
placet sibi in ea.””!* Thus, St. Thomas qualifies the affective experience: 
he does not call it simply experientiam but experientiam quandam, 
since it is experience in an analogous sense (secundum quamdam 
similitudinem), not in the proper sense in which it is used to refer to 
an act of sense cognition, nor in the sense in which it is commonly 
transferred to designate an act of the intellect. Accordingly, what 
historical evidence we have for the meaning of the qualifications which 
St. Thomas puts on our experimental knowledge of God points to the 
same conclusion we have already arrived at: our knowledge of the 
indwelling Persons is quasi-experimental, experimental in a certain 
way (quodammodo), i.e., inasmuch as it is joined to an affective ex- 
perience of love and taste. 





Transfertur enim experientiae nomen etiam ad intellectualem cognitionem, sicut etiam 
ipsa nomina sensuum, ut visus et auditus....” Cf. also Sum. theol. 1, q. 54, a. 5, ad obj. 
It might also be noted here that in a technical sense, borrowed from Aristotle, experimen- 
tum (empeiria) is taken by St. Thomas to designate the fruit of a comparison of many 
singulars stored up in the memory: it is peculiar to man, pertains to the cogitative power, 
and is called particular reason, whose function is to compare individual intentions, just as 
the intellect compares universal intentions (cf., for example, Expositio in 12 Metaph., lib. 1, 
lect. 1, alia quidem). Moreover, while experimental knowledge, in this Aristotelian sense, 
is discursive knowledge, it is said to be shared by angels and demons in an analogous 
manner, inasmuch as they know objects which are present and sensible but without any 
discursus: ‘‘Praeterea, Isidorus dicit quod daemones per experientiam multa cognoscunt. 
Sed experimentalis cognitio est discursiva: ex multis enim memoriis fit unum experimen- 
tum, et ex multis experimentis fit unum universale, ut dicitur in fine Poster., et in principio 
Metaphys. Ergo cognitio angelorum: est discursiva” (Sum. theol. 1, p. 58, a. 3, obj. 3). 
“Ad tertium dicendum quod experientia in angelis et daemonibus dicitur secundum 
quandam similitudinem, prout scilicet cognoscunt sensibilia praesentia; tamen absque 
omni discursu” (ibid., ad 3m). Finally, as we shall see immediately below in the text, 
quaedam experientia is taken by St. Thomas to signify an affective rather than cognoscitive 
experience, designating a complacentia of the appetite in its object. 

13 Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 15, a. 1, c. Cf. also ad 2m: “... sentire proprie dictum ad ap- 
prehensivam potentiam pertinet: sed secundum similitudinem cuiusdam experientiae, 
pertinet ad appetitivam. ...” It may also be noted that when describing spiritual taste 
or sapor, St. Thomas often speaks in the same restrictive terms—quasi sapida (Sum. 
theol. 1, q. 43, a. 4, ad 2m; 2-2, q. 45, a. 2, obj. 2), quandam experientiam dulcedinis 
(ibid. 1-2, q. 112, a. 5), saporem quendam (ibid. 2-2, q. 45, a. 2, ad 2m). 
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CONCLUSION 


These pages began with the fact that the just man, according to 
St. Thomas, enjoys a quasi-experimental knowledge of the divine 
Persons sent to live with him in his soul. Now that we have studied 
this doctrine in its historical context, we can easily understand its 
meaning. For, as we have seen, immediately before and at the time 
St. Thomas was writing his theology it was commonly taught, especially 
at the University of Paris, that the knowledge necessary for the 
invisible mission must be more than inform faith: it must be ac- 
companied by supernatural love and the spiritual taste and delecta- 
tion that this love brings. What is more, such knowledge was commonly 
called affective or experimental knowledge by the Schoolmen of the 
time, because it is linked to the affective experience of love and 
spiritual delectation. Now it was in line with this tradition that St. 
Thomas insisted that the just man’s knowledge of the divine Persons 
sent to inhabit his soul must needs be not merely inform faith but 
knowledge accompanied by charity, that is to say, experimental 
knowledge. Moreover, such knowledge belongs to wisdom, since the 
spiritual taste and connaturality resulting from the affective union 
with God through charity afford the just man a basis for a correct 
estimation of God and His creatures. 

Therefore, one thing above all appears to be clear: whatever is to 


be said philosophically or theologically about the theories of Gardeil | 


and Garrigou-Lagrange, historically they are found gratuitous: as 
far as we have been able to discover, there is no historical evidence 
in the writings of St. Thomas, of his predecessors, or of his contem- 
poraries to support the theories of immediate, supraintentional or 
mediate, supradiscursive cognition. These theories apparently are 
based on the modern meaning of the word “experimental.”’ They can 
hardly be said to render the meaning of the term as it was used in the 
time of St. Thomas and by St. Thomas himself. 

As for Galtier’s interpretation of our experimental knowledge of the 
divine Persons, we may merely say that while it is certainly true that 
for St. Thomas, as for his immediate predecessors and contemporaries, 
the expression “experimental knowledge”’ was used to denote discursive 
cognition, the discursive aspect of experimental knowledge was not 
to the point when Thomas applied the term to our knowledge of the 
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divine Persons sent to our souls on an invisible mission. It is true 
that “experimental knowledge” at that time was applied to discursive 
knowledge based on an experimentum. But it was also used to signify 
knowledge that is accompanied by an affective experience of love and 
taste. Now, as we have seen, it was for this latter reason and in this 
latter sense that the term was employed by St. Thomas when describ- 
ing our knowledge of the divine Persons. That this affective experience 
might constitute or contribute to an experimentum from which the 
presence of the divine Persons in the soul could be conjectured or 
deduced was irrelevant to Thomas’ purpose and thought when ex- 
plaining the Augustinian adage mitti est cognosci. He was not intent 
on describing our knowledge of God’s presence or of our state of grace 
but our knowledge of the divine Person who “is sent when He is 
known.” And what he tells us is that He is sent when Heis known, not by 
inform faith, but by knowledge informed by charity. And it is for 
this reason and in this sense that he calls it experimental or affective 
knowledge, i.e., knowledge which is joined to the savorous and affec- 
tive experience brought by divine charity. 

But if the question be pressed, Is quasi experimentalis cognitio 
discursive knowledge? we must reply, in all fairness, that the only 
legitimate presumption is that it is. For while this was not the point 
St. Thomas was making when he said that our knowledge of the divine 
Persons is quasi-experimental (the point was simply that it is knowl- 
edge which is joined to love), it is nevertheless a historical fact that 
experimentalis cognitio designated a knowledge which was discursive; 
and St. Thomas himself gives us no reason to suppose that he meant 
to exclude this discursive quality from the knowledge he described as 
experimental. 

The modern exponents of the theories of supraintentional or supra- 
discursive cognition do advance various texts from St. Thomas’ 
writings to support their views. But when confronted with these 
texts, the impartial reader must confess that these theories appear 
to be read into the texts rather than begotten by them. The impartial 
reader cannot help feeling that those modern writers who find the 
theories of supraintentional or supradiscursive knowledge in the texts 
of St. Thomas do so only because they are already so committed to 
these beautiful and ingenious explanations that they unconsciously 
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read them into the texts and not because such theories are really to be / 


found there. 

Let us take a few examples. The champions of immediate, supra- 
intentional knowledge assert that our quasi-experimental knowledge of 
the divine Persons is to be compared to the loving knowledge which a 
soul has of itself;"* then, analyzing what St. Thomas has to say about 
this self-consciousness, they build up their case. We may meet this 
argument at its first premise: Why, one wonders, is our quasi-experi- 
mental knowledge of the divine Persons to be compared to the loving 
knowledge which the soul has of itself? St. Thomas neither makes nor 
suggests such a comparison. Nor does he describe the soul’s knowledge 
of itself as experimental. We must conclude that one who studies St. 
Thomas in this fashion is surely using a misleading method. 

A favorite text of the proponents of both supraintentional and 
supradiscursive knowledge is taken from 2-2, q. 45, a. 2. Let us cite 
the whole passage: 


Sapientia importat quandam rectitudinem iudicii secundum rationes divinas. 
Rectitudo autem iudicii potest contingere dupliciter: uno modo, secundum per- 
fectum usum rationis; alio modo, propter connaturalitatem quandam ad ea de 
quibus iam est iudicandum. Sicut de his quae ad castitatem pertinent per rationis 
inquisitionem recte iudicat ille qui didicit scientiam moralem: sed per quandam 
connaturalitatem ad ipsa recte iudicat de eis ille qui habet habitum castitatis. 
Sic igitur circa res divinas ex rationis inquisitione rectum iudicium habere pertinet 
ad sapientiam quae est virtus intellectualis: sed rectum iudicium habere de eis 
secundum quandam connaturalitatem ad ipsa pertinet ad sapientiam secundum 
quod donum est Spiritus sancti: sicut Dionysius dicit, in 2 cap. de Div. Nom., 
quod Hierotheus est perfectus in divinis non solum discens, sed et patiens divina. 


Huiusmodi autem compassio sive connaturalitas ad res divinas fit per caritatem, | 


quae quidem unit nos Deo: secundum illud I ad Cor. 6: Qui adhaeret Deo unus 
Spiritus est. Sic igitur sapientia quae est donum causam quidem habet in volun- 
tate, scilicet caritatem: sed essentiam habet in intellectu, cuius actus est recte 
iudicare, ut supra habitum est. 


Now, to see in this passage a description of sapiential knowledge which 
is direct, immediate, supraintentional perception of the divine Persons 
seems to the impartial reader of the text a bit farfetched. But this is 
how Gardeil™® and Philips'* both read it. Must we not conclude that 

14 Gardeil, Structure, pp. 240-41. Cf. ibid., pp. 94-124; Philips, art. cit. (supra n. 10) 


p. 179. 
US “7 Expérience,” p. [76]. ™* Art. cit., p. 180. 
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they are reading their own preconceived ideas into the text instead of 
finding them there? The case for Garrigou-Lagrange, on the other hand, 
appears more solid. He concludes from this text that our quasi- 
experimental knowledge, which belongs to wisdom, is not discursive.” 
For St. Thomas says that the gift of wisdom forms right judgments 
about divine things not “per rationis inquisitionem” but “per quandam 
connaturalitatem.” Here one must raise the question: Does St. Thomas 
necessarily mean by this to exclude from the gift of wisdom all dis- 
course of reason or rather merely the scientific, complex, and sophis- 
ticated reasonings of the theologian, philosopher, or moralist? It is true 
that the chaste man does not form his judgments about chastity in the 
scientific way the moralist does; but does this mean that because he 
does it without study and rigorous argument, he therefore forms his 
judgments without any discourse of reason at all? Rather, does not the 
chaste man, in forming his judgments on what is chaste, engage in a 
spontaneous and natural reasoning from analogy, comparing the 
case with his own habit of, and love for, purity? Indeed, there is here 
no proof that St. Thomas understood knowledge by connaturality as 
excluding all such simple reasoning and therefore as direct and supra- 
discursive cognition of God."* Of course, one who is precommitted 
to the theory of Garrigou-Lagrange may interpret this passage from 
St. Thomas in accordance with his theory. But one who is impartial 
and objective will not be so readily persuaded; he will admit that 
while such an interpretation is possible, it is scarcely required by the 
text. He will, in a word, ask for more convincing proof. 

More convincing proof, however, is not forthcoming. In general, the 
argument of these modern authors takes the following form. They 
cite one or more of the passages in which St. Thomas describes our 
knowledge of the divine Persons as quasi-experimental; then they 
gratuitously assert their own interpretation, relying, we must assume, 
on the modern meaning of the word “experimental.’’"* First of all, as 


"7 [Amour de Dieu 1, 183-84. 

48 Even John of St. Thomas points out that the gift of wisdom can be discursive because 
of our imperfection in the present life (cf. Cursus theologicus, nos. 655-57). The reasons 
John gives for this assertion are two: the gifts do not destroy but fulfil and perfect the mode 
of operation connatural to man as a rational being; secondly, we do not generally experi- 
ence in ourselves any such light which enables us to know truths about any discourse of 
reason (ibid., no. 760). 

49M. G. Miralles, O.P., “El conocimiento por connaturalidad en teologia,” XI Semana 
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we have noted, this is very faulty method. Secondly, this method has 
led them to a grievous error about the authentic meaning attatched to 
experimentalis cognitio by St. Thomas. Thirdly, on this erroneous 
interpretation they have erected a whole system of mystical theology, 
Now their mystical theology may be correct; indeed, their theories of 
experimental knowledge may be true to reality. But the point of this 
article is that they are not Thomistic, as their proponents would have 
us believe. 





espaftola de teologia (Madrid, 1952) p. 377, asserts that experimental knowledge is intuitive 
and without any discourse of reason. As evidence he simply refers to Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 97, 
a. 2, ad 2m, and cites S. I. Dockx, O.P., Fils de Dieu par grace; J. G. Arintero, O.P., Eno- 
lucién mistica; and F. Marin-Sola, O.P., Evolucién homogénea del dogma catélico. In examin- 
ing the authorities cited, we find that they too base their interpretation on the modem 
meaning of experimental knowledge, making no effort to determine whether the meaning 
was the same seven hundred years ago. Another instance of reading one’s own views into 
the text of St. Thomas is given by A. Patfoort, O.P., in Bulletin thomiste 10 (1957-59) 
539-43. 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY 
THE EUCHARIST: CONTROVERSY ON TRANSUBSTANTIATION 


Ten years ago an article in this journal reviewed a debate on transub- 
stantiation and science which had begun about 1928.! The controversy 
pointed to the necessity of paying at least some attention to the problems 
raised by atomic physics when treating of the Eucharistic conversion. No 
doubt is possible concerning the multiplicity of substances in the bread 
and wine; and these are not substances of bread and wine. Not only the 
scientifically educated, but ordinary newspaper readers have a more exact 
idea of the structure of matter than was possessed by the great thinkers of 
former ages. Naturally, Catholics desire to know how to square their faith 
in the Eucharist with the scientific instruction they have received. 

Theologians nowadays do not easily succumb to panic when confronted 
with new advances in the physical sciences. Their calmness is reflected by 
Michael Schmaus, who, after acknowledging that according to the verified 
results of contemporary science matter consists of extremely complicated 
articulations of microscopic subatomic particles, observes that the teaching 
of the Church on transubstantiation is unaffected. For in our everyday 
experience we shall always distinguish between bread and wood, between 
wine and water. However the structure of matter may be scientifically 
clarified, it is grounded in things themselves, so that we say of one thing 
that it is stone, of another that it is bread, and we say of one that it is hard, 
of another that it is soft. In other words, everything has its own essence, a 
core of being (Wesenskern) that may exist in varying states, but does not 
itself cease with the cessation of such states or conditions. This basic being 
is what changes in transubstantiation.? 

Such assurance is comforting. Nevertheless, problems persist, as_ will 
appear. However, before following the fortunes of the controversy as it has 
developed since Fr. Clark’s article? we may regard one point at least as 
settled among the debaters. This concerns the value assigned by the Council 
of Trent to the terms “substance,” “species,” and “transubstantiation.” 

Gone are the days when manuals of theology confidently attributed to 


1J. T. Clark, S.J., “Physics, Philosophy, Transubstantiation, Theology,” THEOLOGICAL 
Stupres 12 (1951) 24-51. 

2M. Schmaus, Katholische Dogmatik 4: Die Lehre von den Sakramenten (Munich, 1952) 
265. 

* A number of studies, some of them quite interesting, that deal with the Real Presence 
rather than with transubstantiation, have not been included in the survey that follows. 
Also omitted are some articles which, though discussing transubstantiation, scarcely 


, surmount the textbook level. 
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Trent the doctrine that the substance which is changed into Christ’s body 
is the prime matter and substantial form of a particular piece of bread. 
Theologians who have cultivated a historical sense know that “substance” 
as employed by Trent does not canonize the hylomorphic conception, and 
that the term is used in a broader meaning than that of Aristotelian philos- 
ophy. Certainly in the profession of faith imposed on Berengarius in 107% 
the words substantialiter and substantia do not depend on Aristotelian cate- 
gories, but convey a more general and less technical idea in which substantia 
designates the true, basic reality of a thing, that which makes it this thing 
and not something else. Examination of the Acts of the Council of Trent 
yields no reason for thinking that “substance” was employed in a sense at 
variance with the usage of centuries. The term raised no problem for the 
Council, aroused no discussion, and was not insisted on except against those 
who would concede only a symbolic or figurative presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist. 

The phrase substantia panis et vini as it occurs in the decree on the Eu- 
charist at Trent was not designed to sanction any philosophical theory of 
substance, but indicates the reality which is ordinarily signified by the 
word “substance,” that by which bread is truly bread and wine is truly 
wine. This substance, which is wholly outside every quantitative and 
dynamic order, is really converted into the substance of Christ’s body and 
blood. 

Furthermore, Trent’s dogmatic definition that the whole substance of 
the bread is converted into Christ’s body does not imply any supposition 
that the substance of the bread is numerically one, but affirms what Christ 
had in mind when He said, “This is my body.” That is, the entire substantial 
content of what we call bread, whether one substance or many and various 
substances are involved, is converted into the body of Christ. Consequently, 
the faith is not menaced by any objections raised by recent scientific de- 
velopments against the Aristotelian philosophy of nature. 

The second canon of the decree teaches that in the Eucharistic conversion 
the species of bread and wine remain. Although the Fathers of the Council 
knew about the condemnation of Wyclif at Constance, they resisted a pro- 
posal to replace “species” by “accidents,” because the former term had 
been employed by Fourth Lateran and Florence and even went back to 
patristic times. Theologians of earlier ages regarded the objective nature of 
the species as a tenet of faith. Today theologians speak more cautiously; 
they are not convinced that the Council expressly intended to define the 
physical and objective permanence of the Eucharistic appearances and their 


* DB 355. 
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numerical identity before and after the Consecration. Hence, they qualify 
the doctrine as proxima fidei, in close connection with the dogma of transub- 
stantiation. Yet the definitive teaching common to theologians is that the 
accidents of bread and wine have a true physical and objective reality 
which remains numerically identical, and therefore are really distinct from 
the substance. 

The neologism “transubstantiation” entered theological vocabulary 
before it received the Aristotelian imprint it subsequently bore. Once 
coined, the word rapidly gained currency. So far as is known, it was first 
used, though not necessarily invented, by Roland Bandinelli (the future 
Alexander III) before 1153. It was recognized immediately as a convenient 
term to express the doctrine of the conversion of bread and wine into Christ’s 
body and blood. The weight of Trent’s definition® is on the change of the 
whole substance of bread and wine rather than on the term itself; but this 
change is aptly, fittingly, and properly called transubstantiation. Thus the 
Council justifies the usage of a new technical term that is neither scriptural 
nor patristic. Accordingly, the dogma defined at Trent remains independent 
of any particular philosophical system. 

This interpretation of Trent summarizes the common mind of all the 
authors, to be mentioned below, who refer to the Council. 


THE MAIN CURRENT OF DEBATE 


The immediate occasion of the present controversy is an important article 
published in 1949.6 In an endeavor to penetrate into the dogma of the 
Eucharist, theology inevitably asks some questions. What is the substance 
that changes? What are the species that do not change? What is transub- 
stantiation itself? These problems required a full examination. The cardinal 
question is whether the concepts expressed by Trent are to be understood 
in a “physical” or a “metaphysical” sense. Are substance and species 
identifiable with physical entities disclosed by science or not? And is tran- 
substantiation a conversion that takes place between physical entities or 
not? 

If we consult physics and chemistry about numerical distinction in what 
we call the substance of bread, a deeper problem at once emerges. Since the 
bread is not one simple substance but an aggregate, what is really changed 
into Christ’s body? The composite or the components? And among the com- 
ponents, at what stage are we to call a halt—at molecules, atoms, or elec- 


5 Chap. 4 and can. 2 (DB 877, 884). 
°F. Selvaggi, S.J., “Il concetto di sostanza nel dogma eucaristico in relazione alla 
fisica moderna,” Gregorianum 30 (1949) 7-45. 
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trons? Briefly, since the substance of bread is totally converted into the body 
of Christ, can we identify this substance with some reality apprehended by 
modern science, and if so, what is this reality? 

This is the question Selvaggi sought to answer, in the most exhaustive 
study made up to that time. After reporting the data supplied by chemical 
and physical analysis on the composition of bread, he points out that an 
examination of the process of making bread exhibits no reason for thinking 
that the minute particles which in the flour form a multitude of heteroge- 
neous and discontinuous substances unite in the bread to form a single 
substance. Neither chemically nor philosophically can we speak properly 
of the substance of bread. Rather we ought to speak of various substances 
which, combined in a certain manner, yield what is commonly called bread. 
Also, of course, the wine in the chalice is not a continuous whole, but is a 
mass of many substances. 

What, then, is changed into the body of Christ? Selvaggi, who had pre- 
viously called attention to the distinction between substances and properties 
which science itself suggests, replies in detail. In transubstantiation, the 
protons, neutrons, and electrons that pertain to the mass of the consecrated 
matter, the atoms, molecules, ions, the molecular compounds, the micro- 
crystals, in a word, the entire agglomeration of substances constituting the 
bread and wine, cease to exist and are converted into the body and blood 
of Christ. On the other hand, the accidents pertaining to all these sub- 
stances remain: extension, mass, electrical charges, with all the potential 
and actual magnetic, electrical, and kinetic energies deriving from them, 
hence all the optical, acoustical, thermodynamic, and electromagnetic 
effects which those forces are capable of producing. All these together, the 
sum total of directly perceptible phenomena, constitute the Eucharistic 
species. 

According to Selvaggi, therefore, we can identify the substance with 
definite physical entities. Is transubstantiation, then, a physical or a meta- 
physical change? The author distinguishes. So far as it is a real change 
between two real physical terms, it is a physical change. The material sub- 
stance, or rather substances, of the bread and wine are really changed into 
the real body and blood of the living Saviour. But if by physical change we 
mean, in the language of modern physics, a change brought about by 4 
series of physical operations, evidently transubstantiation is not a physical 
change. Although the substance of bread is no longer present under the 
species after the consecration, it is impossible to verify experimentally the 
change that has occurred, since all experimentation has as immediate object 








the species or properties, not the substance, which is the object of judgment. | 
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Carlo Colombo: First Article (1955) 


The earlier controversy closed with Selvaggi’s article in 1949. Six years 
later Don Carlo Colombo resumed the debate with an attack on Selvaggi.’ 
He recognizes the existence of a problem for Christians of our time who have 
been formed to a scientific conception of the constitution of matter. Serious 
examination of this problem seems to be a task which theology may not 
ignore. 

Since the dogma itself does not state precisely what substance and species 
are, the theological concept of substance is susceptible of various inter- 
pretations. The more common view is the Thomistic one, which, utilizing 
Aristotelian philosophy, takes the theological concepts of substance and 
appearances in the metaphysical sense of substance and accidents. Further, 
the substance is composed of prime matter and substantial form, and tran- 
substantiation differs from all other conversions as implying, not a change 
of accidents or even of form alone, but of both metaphysical principles, 
matter and form. This is not a dogma of faith; hence, other attempts are 
made to explain the substance of bread and its appearances, as well as the 
nature of total conversion. Such attempts in the past exploited the physics 
of their time; thus, we have the interpretations of Descartes, Tongiorgi, 
Palmieri, and Unterkircher. They were doomed to failure with the abandon- 
ment of the physics that inspired them. The recurrence of such endeavors 
manifests a desire of confronting the dogma with the progress of scientific 
knowledge. Bread and wine are material realities; can theology be disinter- 
ested in progressive insights into material reality? 

Among authors who reply in the negative is Selvaggi, who proposed an 
explanation which he declared was faithful both to the dogma and to the 
certain discoveries of science. Colombo acknowledges that the proposal is 
capable of conciliation with dogmatic data, because it affirms a total ontologi- 
cal change, with only the species remaining. Yet he has grave misgivings 
about its theological soundness. 

To pave the way for his own solution, Colombo studies the meaning of 
“substance” as employed in Eucharistic teaching throughout the centuries.® 
The problem is primarily theological, not scientific or philosophical; tradi- 
tion must be our guide. Is the traditional formulation capable of a ‘“‘physical” 
interpretation, or is the dogma independent of physics, whether of the past, 
the present, or the future, so that we should avoid all identification with the 
physical entities studied by science? Only theology can give the answer. 

7™C. Colombo, “Teologia, filosofia e fisica nella dottrina della transustanziazione,” 


Scuola cattolica 83 (1955) 89-124. 
5 Ibid., pp. 109-18. 
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To understand the theological sense of “substance,” we must go to the 
Acts of the Council of Trent and to the whole history of the dogma which 
little by little made precise the meaning the Council subsequently made 
its own. At Trent the Fathers and theologians who prepared the decree on 
the Eucharist had recourse, not to the thirteenth century, but to the tradi- 
tional teaching. “Substance” is what Florence, Constance, Fourth Lateran, 
Innocent III, and the synods and theologians opposed to Berengarius 
understood. During the ninth to the eleventh centuries the meaning did 
not change; the substance of bread and wine meant the same for Paschasius 
Radbertus as for the anti-Berengarians of the eleventh century. The same 
is true of the fifth and sixth centuries, as exemplified in the famous sermon 
Magnitudo generally attributed to an author who depends on Faustus of 
Riez.’ The situation never varies; the substance is the nature, the intimate 
reality of the bread and wine. In all these authors and councils, no element 
derived from the science or philosophy of their age enters into their Eucha- 
ristic teaching. The only empirical concepts used by them are those that 
belong to universal human experience: a reality which is wheat bread and a 
reality which is the human body of Christ. The reality of the bread is 
changed into the reality of Christ’s body, while the qualities or character- 
istics that manifest them to us remain unchanged. 

Is this conversion physical or metaphysical, that is, between realities 
viewed as physical entities in the scientific sense, or metaphysical realities in 
the Scholastic sense? Colombo is convinced that for all the Fathers and 
authors who contributed to the explanation and formulation of the doc- 
trine, the change does not take place between experimental realities. The 
realities that are changed are “transphysical.” In the development of this 
doctrine there was never any tendency to conceive the conversion as a 
change between realities identifiable with physical realities. 

Theologically, Colombo believes, it would be an error to propose today a 
new identification with entities of a physical order, such as electrons, pro- 
tons, atoms, crystals. Such an attempt deviates from the line followed by 
the development from the fourth to the sixteenth century. During all this 
time the terms progressively assumed a metaphysical meaning—not that 
of Aristotelian philosophy, but a more general metaphysical sense, such as 
could have been in the mind of Ambrose, Innocent III, and others, when 
they compared transubstantiation with creation, an action touching the 
nature of material realities. To be sure, this long period has not exhausted 
the knowability of the revealed truth. But further advance must proceed 
in eadem linea. The “physical” attempts turned out badly in the past; they 


®°Cf. PL 67, 1052-56. 
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were not “in the same line.” They had the ambition of bringing theology 
up to date, with inspiration drawn from the physics of their epoch. But they 
were ephemeral and were soon abandoned; their life was no longer than 
that of a scientific conception. It would be a mistake to return to them. 

Having thus prepared the way, Colombo puts forward his own solution.’® 
Its motif: away with Eucharistic “physicism.” Scholasticism had regarded 
every material thing numerically distinct, such as one piece of bread, as a 
single whole composed of prime matter and a substantial form (some held 
a forma panis). Two consequences were drawn: Christ’s body becomes 
present only once for each host, and the conversion is a change of the entire 
complex of matter and form. But physics and chemistry have accustomed 
us to see in the bread an ensemble of elementary chemical compounds, 
resulting in turn from more profound particles and energies which preserve 
their individuality. What, then, is the substance of bread? And how often 
does the body of Christ become present? What changes and what remains 
intact? 

To answer these questions, we must distinguish three aspects under which 
bread may be viewed. In its ordinary aspect, bread is a food, different from 
other substances. In its scientific aspect, bread is a material reality resulting 
from a definite structure of elementary particles and forces which science 
makes known to us. Finally, from a philosophical standpoint, bread may be 
explained by the metaphysics of matter and form, substance and accidents, 
etc.; or possibly by some other metaphysics capable of accounting for the 
facts manifested by experience. No doubt Jesus took bread in the prescien- 
tific and prephilosophical sense; under this familiar aspect He chose it to 
be the subject of the conversion in order to realize and express His sacra- 
mental presence. Hence, the substance of bread is changed into Christ’s 
body as often as it is able to signify it; no reason is apparent for multiplying 
the Real Presence according to the number of physicochemical elements 
that compose the aggregate. 

Is this “physical” reality, object of science, touched by transubstantia- 
tion? Not at all, Colombo replies. To be convinced of this, we need but 
reflect that when the doctrine was defined at Trent, the physical reality 
was not known as we know it today. Hence, the change takes place between 
realities that are beyond scientific investigation, that is, metaphysical 
realities. The dogma requires only a real composition between substance, a 
reality physically unattainable which is totally changed, and realities 
experimentally attainable, which are in no way changed. To uphold the 


” Art. cit. (supra n. 7) pp. 118-22. 
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dogma, theology does not need a particular scientific identification or a 
particular philosophical interpretation. 


Roberto Masi: First Article (1955) 


Partial agreement with Colombo’s views is manifested by Msgr. Masi in 
his initial contribution to the discussion." Yet seeds of future discord which 
would align Masi with Selvaggi are discernible. Indeed, at the very outset 
he declares that experimental sciences have vital relations with Christian 
dogma. The theology of the Eucharist is by no means independent of 
physical and philosophical teachings about the nature of matter; hence, it is 
to be expected that diverse theories about matter should leave traces in 
diverse explanations of the Eucharist. Thus, theories in favor during the 
past century, such as atomism, mechanism, and dynamism, were applied, 
though not very successfully, in efforts to elaborate the dogma of the 
Eucharist. 

Modern physics, succeeding the discarded mechanism and dynamism, 
has made great progress in the study of the constitution of matter. Have 
these discoveries anything to contribute to the theology of the Eucharist? 
Or do they release new difficulties? Before answering these questions, we 
must ask whether physics can have anything to say about a problem that 
revolves on a metaphysical plane. And here we must distinguish two types 
or, perhaps better, two functions of physics.” 

Understood in one sense, physics undertakes to experiment, measure, 
catalogue, and synthesize. It measures the accidents of bodies, without con- 
cern for their metaphysical reality. As for substance in the metaphysical 
sense, physics knows nothing, precisely because substance is nonsensible. 
With regard to the Eucharist, then, if substance, conversion of substance 
into substance, and the reality of the accidents are on a metaphysical plane, 
can physics in any way intervene so long as its function is restricted to the 
phenomenal sphere? The answer is at hand. Physics has nothing to do 
directly with any metaphysical question; the two areas cannot intercom- 
municate. Eucharistic theology moves on a metaphysical level; physics 
moves on an experimental level. Physics cannot discuss substance and 
change of substances when it completely ignores substance." 

This solution, however, attributes to physics a phenomenological signifi- 
cance, whereas it may also have a philosophical significance. Although 


1 R. Masi, “Teologia eucaristica e fisica contemporanea,” Doctor communis 8 (1955) 
31-51. 

12 Failure to attend to this distinction later led Colombo to claim Masi for his side, and 
thus, as we shall see, provided Masi with an opportunity to state more clearly his opposi- 
tion to Colombo and agreement with Selvaggi. 

3 Masi, art. cit., pp. 43 ff. 
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physics in its technical formulation considers only measurements, it can 
have contact with metaphysics. An experiment may be considered in its 
phenomenological significance of pure measurement, and then it is the 
affair of physics; or it may be considered in its ontological reality, and then 
it is open to metaphysics. Contact between physics and philosophy is 
achieved in experimentation, which, being a real fact, has an ontological 
content. So, leaving the technical, methodological sense of physics, Masi 
turns to its realistic sense. 

As has been experimentally demonstrated, matter is composed of mole- 
cules, while molecules are composed of atoms, and atoms of elementary 
particles and fields of energy. Can we employ such scientific data to help 
the theology of the Eucharist? For example, can we say that the particles 
and the energy fields of bread are converted into the particles and energy 
fields of Christ’s body? 

First of all, Masi notes that the color, taste, figure, elasticity, fluidity, 
etc., of the species of bread and wine depend on the molecular and atomic 
structure, and the atomic structure depends on the structure of the nucleus, 
which in turn depends on the nature of the elementary particles, especially 
protons and neutrons. Since the species are the same before and after tran- 
substantiation, also the molecular, atomic, and nuclear structures must 
remain the same. As regards the substance, however, physical experimenta- 
tion can offer nothing. Therefore, no experiment can ever apprise us of 
transubstantiation, which is change of substance into substance. Likewise, 
no physical experiment will be able to distinguish the accidents from the 
substance. 

But if science cannot demonstrate, may it not perhaps destroy, the dis- 
tinction between substance and accidents? A body’s mass is not constant 
but can be transformed into energy. Hence, an objection arises: If mass 
becomes energy, does not matter, that is, substance, become energy, which 
is an accident? Are we not thus led to deny the distinction between material 
substance and its accidents? The response is simple. Mass is not matter but 
is a property of matter; it can augment or diminish while the material sub- 
stance stays the same, as when calorific energy increases and decreases in 
the same body. This is not opposed to the distinction between substance 
and accidents. 

The difficulty may be urged, on the basis of the physics of elementary 
particles.“ As has been demonstrated, the electron-positron pair can be 
converted into radiation. Perhaps other particles as well, even all of them, 


“For a fascinating account of the subatomic world, written by an expert for non- 
scientists, see Donald J. Hughes, ““The Elusive Neutron,” Saturday Evening Post, Feb. 4, 
1961. 
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can be similarly changed into energy. Consequently, all matter, which is 
constituted of these particles, could be transformed into energy without 
residue. Thus, substance would become accident, and the distinction 
between substance and accidents evaporates. This difficulty does not daunt 
Masi. He observes, first, that the change of all matter into energy without 
residue has not been demonstrated. If the demonstration were to be forth- 
coming, we should have to conclude that matter and energy are realities of 
the same type; but matter in this sense is not material substance. Matter 
and energy would be two manifestations of the same material substance: 
matter the corpuscular manifestation, energy the energetic manifestation. 
Material substance, in the metaphysical sense, would be untouched.” 

In transubstantiation the physicochemical structure of bread and wine 
remains the same: the same protons, neutrons, electrons, positrons, mesons, 
molecules, and crystals, the same electric, magnetic, and nuclear fields, the 
same physical laws. This structure and all that science may in the future 
define more accurately is accidental reality, constituting the sacramental 
species, extension, color, taste, weight, elasticity, fluidity, and so on. The 
change is one of substance, underneath the appearances, and is meta- 
physical change. 

It is true that Jesus selected bread and wine in the everyday sense. But 
bread and wine have a definite physical structure. Transubstantiation takes 
place within and under this structure, since this structure is the principle 
of the appearances or accidents.'® 

Masi closes with the observation that contemporary science does not 
compel us to modify the metaphysical conceptions of substance and acci- 
dents, and hence is not opposed to the classical theology of the Eucharist. 
Indeed, he believes that something more must be said. Contemporary 
physics has rejected mechanism and can receive a metaphysical interpreta- 
tion recalling the Aristotelian theory of matter and form. This does not 
mean that physics has demonstrated hylomorphism; but the description of 
the structure of matter presented today by physics, resulting from experi- 
ments interpreted by quantum mechanics, can be understood in the sense 
of the Scholastic theory of hylomorphism, according to which corporeal 
substance is composed of two physical realities, a substantial principle of 
indetermination, called prime matter, and a substantial principle of deter- 
mination, called substantial form. Hylomorphism is today the best meta- 
physical theory of the material world; it respects the requirements of 
philosophy and at the same time those of theoretical and experimental 


physics. 
18 Masi, art. cit., pp. 47 f. 16 ]bid., p. 49. 
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Filippo Selvaggi, S.J.: First Reply to Colombo (1956) 

In his response to Colombo, Selvaggi” starts out with the conjecture that 
their differences may be more verbal than real. At any rate, he agrees with 
his critic on the terminus ad quem, the body of Christ. Jesus used bread, as 
matter of the Eucharist, in its ordinary aspect of common food. For the 
practical sense of men, the host is a single thing; hence, there is no reason 
to multiply transubstantiations and presences, even if in fact this thing is an 
aggregate that has only an accidental and not a substantial unity. 

Disagreement is mostly about the substance of bread and wine, the 
terminus a quo. This is the central point. Is the substance of bread a physical 
reality, experimentally attainable, or a properly metaphysical reality that 
is quite different from anything chemistry and physics can make known? 
If by “physical” we mean purely subjective phenomena, that which our 
senses perceive in the material thing, evidently the substance is not physical, 
and also transubstantiation is not physical, since neither the senses nor 
scientific instruments will ever discern any change. However, Selvaggi 
thinks that this sense of “physical’’ is inept, for it is an error to think that 
the object of experimental science is restricted to purely sensorial data. 
So we ought to distinguish between “‘sensible” and ‘‘experimental.” Sensible 
refers to the formal object of sense; experimental refers to the object which 
the intellect knows immediately through the senses. There is another good 
meaning of “sensible,” with reference to that which, although it does not 
directly affect the senses, is connected with the sensible and is perceived 
by the one who senses (this is sensible per accidens). Only in this meaning 
can we say that the experimental sciences are the sciences of the sensible: 
not of the purely sensible, but of the sensible per accidens. 

With still greater reason we ought to say that the term “reality” properly 
designates, not the mere appearances, but the thing as it exists in itself, the 
object known by the mind through the senses. If, as is correct, by “physical 
reality” we mean the very ontological reality of the bread, it is erroneous to 
affirm that that reality is not touched by transubstantiation. Bread is a 
thing that can be viewed on different horizons of knowledge: ordinary, 
physical, and metaphysical. The reality which is the bread, considered 
metaphysically in an abstract way, is the same reality that is considered by 
physics. This reality which is the bread is wholly converted into Christ’s 
body; only the accidents remain, that is, the extension, mass, the energies, 
and all the actions and effects by which the physical reality reaches the 
senses.'8 

17 “Realta fisica e sostanza sensibile nella dottrina eucaristica,” Gregorianum 37 (1956) 


16-33. 
18 Tbid., pp. 20-23. 
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When Colombo asserts that the “physical reality” of the bread remains, 
he refers to the species alone. The Fathers and theologians never speak in 
this way, but regard the substance of bread as an entity that is physically 
composed of wheat flour kneaded into dough with water and baked at a 
fire. A brief investigation of patristic evidence leads Selvaggi to the con- 
clusion that the Fathers know nothing of a distinction between a meta- 
physical reality which changes and physical realities which are untouched; 
what they know is a physical reality of bread which is converted into Christ’s 
body, and appearances which remain.’ 

Later the Schoolmen introduced the distinction between substance and 
accidents, and identified the Eucharistic species with the accidents. For 
Scholasticism, material substance can be conceived metaphysically, in 
the abstract, as a composite of matter and form; but in the concrete, the 
material substance is the physical thing that is attainable experimentally. 

Foreign to the genuine Scholastic conception is the notion of substance 
as an inner kernel, invisible and impalpable, lurking mysteriously under the 
accidents, as though under a shell that exists independently of the kernel. 
Colombo’s terminology seems to favor such an idea, involved in his distinc- 
tion between physical reality which is known by sense perception, and 
metaphysical substance, a sort of unknown x, about which science has 
nothing to say, since dominion over it is reserved to privileged philosophers.” 

Conformably with traditional terminology, Selvaggi continues, we should 
speak of a single reality or substance of bread that is knowable on different 
levels, ordinary, scientific, and philosophical, and affirm that this single 
reality, empirical, physical, and metaphysical, is totally converted into the 
body of Christ. Accordingly, if a scientist should ask what becomes of the 
molecules of starch and the atoms of carbon, etc., we can either reply, if 
such is our cast of mind, that the theologian simply ignores modern science 
and is content to repeat unchanged the formulas of bygone days; or else 
we can say that if the substance of bread, as physics teaches, is composed of 
molecules and atoms, all this is converted into Christ’s body, although the 
appearances which sense can perceive or instrument may register continue 
to be unchanged. 

Selvaggi decisively repels Colombo’s veiled charge of concordism.”* There 
is no question of making the dogma conform to scientific advance, but of 
utilizing such advance for better and deeper interpretation of dogmatic 
truth. The traditional teaching must be preserved in integrity; at the same 
time we should try to explain its content in language intelligible to our 
contemporaries. 


® Tbid., pp. 23-29. ® [bid., pp. 30 f. % Jbid., pp. 32 f. 
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Carlo Colombo: Second Article (1956) 


As a discussion develops, confirmation of one’s own views by another 
thinker is a heartening experience. In his second contribution Colombo” is 
happy to note that Masi is substantially in agreement with him. As in- 
terpreted by Colombo, Masi holds that all modern physics is enclosed 
within the order of phenomena, the sphere of accidents in the metaphysical 
sense. Not only color, taste, and other qualities, but protons, electrons, 
etc., are accidental realities; hence, they are not converted. As for substance 
in the philosophical sense, physical experiment can say nothing. For this 
reason modern physics has no interest in the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
Colombo states that he is fully in accord with these conclusions. Later, 
as we shall see, Masi emphatically rejected this interpretation of his thought. 

At any rate, disagreement between Colombo and Selvaggi persists. Ac- 
cording to the latter, there is no real distinction between substance which 
is the object of physical research and substance which metaphysics con- 
siders; these are only different aspects of one and the same reality. In re- 
sponding, Colombo distinguishes three different problems. These he calls a 
“theological problem” (as conceived by theology, is substance physical or 
metaphysical?), a “philosophical problem” (what is “physical reality” in 
modern science?), and a “theologicophilosophical problem” (can transub- 
stantiation be stated in terms of modern physics?). 

Regarding the theological problem, Colombo observes that theologians 
up to our own day have held that there was continuity between patristic 
thought and medieval theology which gives a metaphysical interpretation 
to substance. Although the Fathers were not Aristotelians, they understood 
nature, substance, conversion, etc., in the metaphysical sense which these 
concepts have in common language. Development of the dogma requires 
such continuity between spontaneous and scientific metaphysics. 

But to save doctrinal continuity in Selvaggi’s interpretation, we must 
suppose that the Fathers and the magisterium understood substance in the 
physical sense of the science of their time, which we of today must abandon 
in favor of the science of our time, ready to give it up and adopt whatever 
the physics of tomorrow may suggest. This is hardly the way to uphold the 
dogma of transubstantiation. Hence, Colombo is convinced that the doctrine 
must be understood in a metaphysical sense.” 

The purely philosophical problem, on the nature of the physical reality 
that is the object of physics, is of interest only because it gives rise to differ- 

2 “Ancora sulla dottrina della transustanziazione e la fisica moderna,”’ Scuola cattolica 


84 (1956) 263-88. 
% Ibid., pp. 263-66. % Ibid., pp. 272-76. 
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ent notions of transubstantiation. Thus, for Selvaggi, corporeal reality 
consists of atoms, protons, electrons, and electrical, magnetic, and kinetic 
energies. Metaphysical substance and physical reality coincide; therefore, 
whoever denies the conversion of the physical reality denies transubstanti- 
ation. Colombo thinks that such identification is incompatible with Thomist 
metaphysics and is inspired by a Cartesian type of metaphysics. He insists 
that physical and metaphysical realities are irreducible. Physical science 
develops elementary physical observations; in like manner, metaphysics 
makes explicit, develops, and systematizes common metaphysical concepts. 
The two sciences move on different planes. And the theology of the Eucharist 
is situated on the metaphysical plane.” 

Solution of the theologicophilosophical problem presents no difficulty for 
Colombo: the doctrine of transubstantiation cannot be interpreted and 
exposed in terms of modern physics. He regards Selvaggi’s proposal as a 
theological error. Any attempt to assign a physical sense to theological 
concepts compromises the possibility of homogeneous development of 
doctrine, for such concepts are subject to the variability of physical theories. 
The ontological reality that is totally converted is quite distinct from the 
object of physics, which does, indeed, deal with ontological realities, but 
solely accidental ones, whose phenomenological manifestations (both the 
constant elements, such as protons and electrons, and the variable elements, 
such as mass, extension, and electrical charges) are unaffected by the 
Eucharistic conversion. Consequently, Catholic teaching on transubstanti- 
ation and the species which remain uses concepts of substance and ac- 
cidents in the metaphysical, not the physical, sense.” 


Manuel Cuervo, O.P. (1957) 


Colombo’s attitude is, to some extent, shared by Manuel Cuervo.” 
On the question, whether science can positively serve theology in its task of 
explaining the dogma of transubstantiation, he answers with a flat nega- 
tive. Transubstantiation pertains to the substantial order, whereas science 
moves entirely within the area of sense experience, and so is unable to 
penetrate into the depths of things.” 

But another question has to be faced. Can science contradict the con- 
clusions developed by theology in its effort to explain the mystery? Science 
assuredly cannot directly contradict transubstantiation, because it is 


% Tbid., pp. 276 ff. 6 Tbid., pp. 280 ff. 

7 “Ta transubstanciacién segin Santo Tomds y las nuevas teorias fisicas,” Ciencia 
tomista 84 (1957) 283-344. 
% Tbid., pp. 331 f. 
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unable to transcend the sphere of sense. Indirectly, however, opposition 
could come from different quarters, by denial of the hylomorphic theory, 
by denial of specific distinctions among bodies, and by denial of natural 
substantial changes. Cuervo proceeds to examine these three denials. 

Men of science, not finding prime matter and substantial form with 
their instruments, tend to discard and even to despise the hylomorphic 
theory. If the doctrine of transubstantiation is solidary with this theory, 
it too is imperiled. However, there is no cause for alarm. To date, the falsity 
of hylomorphism has not been demonstrated, and no other theory has 
appeared to take its place. Science certainly will never be able to proffer a 
demonstration, because substance transcends the sense order and cannot 
be the object of experience. In any case, the theology of transubstantiation 
does not stand or fall with hylomorphism. Theology uses philosophy in 
explaining the truths of faith, but does not depend on it. Philosophy is an 
instrument of theology, not a principle or coprinciple.” 

A second denial involves the specific distinction of bodies. Cuervo does 
not undertake a complete refutation, for, as he points out, science is aware 
that this denial cannot reach the living, organic kingdom. Furthermore, 
at the institution of the Eucharist bread and wine were chosen, not as 
specifically distinct, but simply as food and drink in the way we understand 
them in daily life. All the substantial reality of what we commonly call 
bread and wine is converted into the substantial reality of Christ’s body 
and blood.*® 

According to the third denial, no substantial changes take place in na- 
ture. Cuervo does not admit this. But even if there were no such substantial 
changes, the dogma would stand; only the use of natural changes for il- 
lustrating the concept of transubstantiation would be greatly curtailed. 
Transubstantiation does not pertain to the natural order, but is wholly 
supernatural and is brought about by God’s omnipotence. 

Since bread and wine are agglomerations of many substances, numerically 
and specifically distinct, transubstantiation is not the change of one sub- 
stance, that of bread or wine, into the body and blood of Christ, but a 
change of various substances into one. But nothing follows from this against 
transubstantiation. Our Saviour, in pronouncing the words of consecration, 
and the Church, in defining their meaning, do not presuppose or decide 
whether the bread is one or many substances. Such determination is the 
task of science. Christ and the Church take bread and wine in their ordinary 
sense as used by people generally. 

In Cuervo’s view, subatomic particles such as protons and neutrons are 


% Ibid., pp. 333-37. % Ibid., pp. 337 f. 
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not the corporeal substance, but are integral substantial parts, like a man’s 
heart or brain. At the time of transubstantiation they lose all their sub- 
stantiality, while their entire accidentality, quantitative and qualitative, 
remains.*! 

Thus, the three denials really deny nothing so far as transubstantiation 
is concerned. Faith in the Eucharist encounters no obstacles on the part of 
science and reason. 


Roberto Masi: Second Article (1957) 


In the Eucharistic rite Jesus chose bread in its ordinary sense. Yet, Masi 
holds,” the scientific and philosophical senses are not thereby excluded. 
This bread has a well-defined chemical and physical constitution, known by 
science. Can knowledge of the chemical and physical structure of bodies 
be of use for the study of transubstantiation? Masi contends that this is not 
a false problem; there is question of studying a real fact, transubstantiation, 
from a scientific point of view that is pertinent to the bread. 

One school of thought, of which Colombo is a representative, argues that 
such an inquiry is impertinent, since physics is situated on a plane different 
from that on which the dogma moves. Masi disagrees; if physics is regarded 
in what he calls its “realistic” sense, it deals with material substance, and 
hence can contribute toward an understanding of the dogma. By experi- 
mental knowledge we become aware of the bread as something really exist- 
ing; and while the senses attain the qualities, the mind reaches to the very 
reality of the bread as something existing in itself, that is, the substance by 
which it is bread and not something else. Thus, by physical experience we 
know the substance in a general and indistinct way, as a definite thing 
existing in itself. Exact knowledge of the substance of bread can lead to 
some precisions about transubstantiation itself. Not all the real properties 
of bodies can be known from common experience; to know them, we must 
have recourse to scientific procedures. Therefore, experimental science can 
aid us in studying the dogma of the Eucharist. 

The validity of such study is guaranteed by the continuity of ordinary 
knowledge with scientific knowledge and with metaphysics; the latter two 
are not excluded by the first but rather perfect it. This is true not only on 
the natural but also on the supernatural plane, so far as the object of exami- 
nation permits.* Here Masi parts company with Colombo, who admits 


% Jbid., pp. 339-43. 

# “T ’eucaristia e le scienze,” in A. Piolanti (ed.), Eucaristia: Il mistero dell’altare nel 
pensiero e nella vita della Chiesa (Rome—Paris~Tournai-New York, 1957) pp. 743-77. 
% Ibid., pp. 764 f. 
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continuity between nonscientific observation and scientific experimentation 
on the one hand, and between elementary metaphysical reflection and 
philosophical metaphysics on the other, but refuses to acknowledge con- 
tinuity between science and metaphysics. 

In agreement with what he takes to be Selvaggi’s true position, Masi 
maintains that in transubstantiation there remain all the physical and 
chemical data, hence all the particles and forms of energy to their last detail, 
for all this is in the order of species or appearances. But the substance which 
sustains them is changed. 

If the bread and wine are physical realities, they must have a definite 
physical and chemical structure, and transubstantiation must take place 
under this structure. Therefore, transubstantiation is a change of meta- 
physical realities which correspond to physical elements that are subject to 
experimentation. What are these physical elements? According to quantum 
mechanics, the atom is not a mere mechanical complex of particles, but is 
a unitary system in which the particles have lost their individuality. The 
same situation may be extended to molecules. Hence, we are justified in 
maintaining from the physical as well as from the philosophical point of 
view that every molecule is a substance. 

Of course, the entire host and all the wine in the chalice are not sub- 
stantial unities. We know the various substances that make up flour. The 
process of kneading does not modify the chemical species of these sub- 
stances. In fermentation and baking, only a small part of the molecules are 
affected; the other substances remain unchanged. Accordingly, the bread 
is not a single chemical substance but is a complex of substances. The same 
is even more evident in the wine; all the substances composing the wine are 
simply in solution and do not change their species by being gathered to- 
gether in a single container. 

Application to transubstantiation presents no problem. In this conversion 
the terminus ad quem is one, whereas the ferminus a quo is multiple. If it is 
true that the conversive action affects only the bread and is multiplied 
with the multiplication of the substances composing the bread, the conse- 
cration of a single host involves many transubstantiations, just as in the 
consecration of a ciborium containing many hosts. Therefore, the consecra- 
tion of a single host produces many presences of Christ, as many as there 
were substances in the bread.™ 

Some theologians, among them Colombo and even Selvaggi, object to 
these conclusions. They argue that, since the bread used in the Eucharistic 
rite is regarded in its ordinary prescientific and prephilosophical sense, it 


% Ibid., pp. 770-73. 
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signifies Christ’s presence only once, and that consequently He is present 
only once.** Masi replies that the bread becomes the body of Christ not 
only symbolically but also really. If the change were only symbolical, 
there would be only one presence, because the symbol is one. But the change 
is real, and since in reality the bread is composed of many substances, there 
must be correspondingly many transubstantiations and real presences.* 

However, to gain some understanding of the Eucharist, we may not stop 
with the substances; the appearances of the bread and wine must also be 
considered. For example, consecration of dough is invalid, because it is not 
commonly regarded as bread, even though in the raising and baking the 
chemical substances remain practically the same. Again, the consecration 
of grape juice is valid, although it is in part chemically different from wine 
after fermentation. On the other hand, consecration of the juice still in the 
grapes is invalid, even though it has the same chemical composition, because 
while still in the grapes it does not have the aspect of beverage. Likewise, 
the alcohol that in some cases may be added to fortify the wine, or the few 
drops of water to be poured into the chalice at the Offertory, cannot be 
consecrated separately, although these substances, once placed in the wine, 
become part of it without changing its appearance, and along with it are 
changed into the Lord’s blood. The difference is that these things, taken by 
themselves, are not wine. 

These reflections ought not to disturb anyone; for the consecration de- 
pends on the will and action of God, who as principal cause transubstantiates 
only those substances which, universally regarded as bread and wine, signify 
the body and blood of Christ.” 


Roberto Masi: Third Article (1957) 


Misunderstanding of his position by Colombo provided Msgr. Masi with 
an opportunity to clarify his thought and to make one of the best statements 
on the contribution which science can offer for promoting insights into 
transubstantiation.* Masi is quite aware that scientific data cannot and 


% This attitude is shared by G. Philips, who reviewed the book in Ephemerides the- 
ologicae Lovanienses 35 (1959) 87 f. He observes that the chemical analysis and micro- 
structure of the bread leading to the proposal of multiple transubstantiations ill accords 
with the notion of substance as conceived by the ancients. For them, the term evoked the 
basic reality as opposed to the phenomenal aggregate called “accidents” or “‘species.” He 
prefers to abide with these data of common sense; the sacramental sign, perceptible to the 
eyes of the simple, demands no more than this. 

%¢ Masi, art. cit. (supra n. 32) p. 773. 37 [bid., p. 775. 

%8R. Masi “La sostanza materiale ed i suoi accidenti—La conversione eucaristica,” 
Studia Patavina 4 (1957) 125-42. 
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do not pretend to clear up the mystery; yet he is persuaded that they can 
develop several elements in the theology of the Eucharist. 

To find out whether physics can be.of service in studying the mystery, 
we must first see if the bread and wine essential to the dogma can also be the 
object of scientific examination. Obviously, if physics and dogma do not 
speak of the same bread and wine, they cannot even begin a discussion. The 
Eucharist deals with things on the real, ontological level; on what level 
does physics move? Physics investigates the concrete realities which are 
bread and wine under the aspect of their extensive and energetic modifica- 
tions or accidents. Thus, physics considers the same bread as that with 
which the dogma is concerned, also the same wine and the same accidents 
in their ontological reality. Hence physics, like philosophy, refers to the 
same object as the dogma and can take part in a colloquy on the mystery 
of the Eucharist.” 

According to recent epistemological theories, physics functions on two 
levels: the experimental, classificative level, and the ontological level. 
Colombo had endeavored to draw Masi to his side by interpreting the 
latter as viewing physics in its phenomenological, classificative function.‘ 
But Masi, after exposing this method of modern physics, added that it would 
not promote understanding of the theological question. Therefore, he 
wrote that in the discussion he would consider physics in its real, ontological 
function.“ Consequently, he rejects the views assigned to him by Colombo, 
and in particular he insists that he never intended to assert that modern 
physics has no interest in the doctrine of transubstantiation and so has 
nothing to contribute. On the contrary, since the dogma and physics treat 
of the same bread and wine, it is both possible and useful in the theology 
of the Eucharist to take the discoveries of science into account. 

In the present study Masi wishes to explain his stand more fully. He 
holds that physical experimentation, in its integral sense, attains not only 
accidents but also substance, although in a confused and general way. 
Nevertheless, direct experimentation does not distinguish substance from 
accidents. Hence, no experiment can ever see the substance as distinct 
from the accidents; experiment attains the substance through the ac- 
cidents. 

When we say that after transubstantiation the whole physical structure 
of the bread and wine remains, including all the particles, protons, neutrons, 
molecules, etc., so far as they are accidental realities, we must understand 


%® Tbid., p. 137. 41 See above, p. 399. 
See above, p. 402. ® Art. cit. (supra n. 38) p. 140. 
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the assertion accurately. For example, when we speak of a proton, a mole 
cule, or any particle in the concrete, we mean a definite individual thing in 
its entire reality, all its substance and accidents. Thus, regarding the 
particles constituting the bread and wine, the protons, neutrons, and so on, 
we must say that after transubstantiation they no longer exist, because 
their substance is really changed into Christ’s body and blood; only their 
accidental aspects remain, their quality and quantity. In this sense, then, 
that is, in their substance, the protons, neutrons, molecules, etc., which 
constitute the bread and wine are changed into the body and blood. To 
maintain that these particles in their concrete individuality remain after 
the conversion, that is, that the substances of bread and wine remain, would 
be a heresy denying transubstantiation. 

Therefore, the particles of bread and wine do not remain in their concrete 
individuality; only their quantitative and qualitative aspects, in a word, 
the accidents, are unchanged. The particles and the physical structure of 
the bread and wine remain solely in their accidental aspects. Hence, if it 
were possible with the aid of scientific instruments to experience directly 
the atomic and subatomic particles, we should see after the Consecration 
the same particle forms, the same physical phenomena, as before. 

In a single particle we distinguish the substance from the accidents, such 
as extension, shape, weight, forces, etc. When the substance of this particle 
is changed into the substance of Christ’s body, all the accidental forms 
remain. Repeating this reasoning for the whole of the bread and wine, we 
must conclude that after transubstantiation there remain the same quanti- 
tative and energetic aspects of their physicochemical structure, whereas 
the substance has been changed. 

As the documents of revelation teach, Christ is present in the Eucharist 
whole and entire, with the quantity and all the other accidents, with the 
physical, chemical, and biological organization of His glorified body in 
heaven. Present are all the parts, members, and tissues constituting His 
risen body in its perfection. According to the best theological explanation, 
the quantity of Christ’s body is present by concomitance with the substance, 
and so acquires the manner of existing proper to substance. Therefore, it 
will never be possible by any experimentation, however cleverly devised it 
may be, to discover the presence of the Lord in the Eucharistic species; 
for that presence is not natural or quantitative, as would be required for 
experimentation, but is wholly supernatural, and thus transcends every 
created intellect that is confined to its natural powers of knowing.“ 


® Tbid., pp. 140 ff. 
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Filippo Selvaggi: Second Reply to Colombo (1957) 


With admirable adherence to his scholarly calm, Selvaggi notes that 
Colombo’s second attack repeats the contention that material substance, as 
conceived by Scholastic theology, must be understood as a “metaphysical 
reality,” whereas identification of such substance with any physical reality 
would be incompatible with Thomist metaphysics and would be inspired 
rather by a Cartesian type of metaphysics.“ This interpretation found 
seeming acceptance in Masi’s first article, although later Masi explained his 
position more clearly and turned out to be in accord with Selvaggi.** Thus 
hailed into court by Colombo, Selvaggi proposes to set forth briefly the 
genuine Thomist doctrine on material substance.“ He had previously 
supposed that this teaching was sufficiently known. 

Instead of following Selvaggi as he patiently works out his case with 
abundant evidence, we too may suppose that the position of St. Thomas 
is sufficiently known. Though not directly perceived by the senses, material 
substance is a sensibile per accidens, which can have several meanings. The 
chief meaning in the present context is this: material substance is definable 
only in terms of a thing’s sensible properties. St. Thomas frequently re- 
peats that essential differences among corporeal substances are not per- 
ceived by us as they are in themselves, but are manifested to us through 
accidental differences.” Hence, the mediation of the proper accidents is 
always necessary for distinct knowledge of material substance; they can 
apprise us of essential differences, because they are effects of substantial 
forms. Accordingly, Colombo is mistaken when he says that in Thomist 
metaphysics corporeal substance is not experimentally knowable; on the 
contrary, it is knowable only experimentally, through sense knowledge of 
accidental properties.® 

The genuine notion of substance in Thomist doctrine has undergone 
various deformations in the course of centuries. In one of these facile and 
hence dangerous misrepresentations, the substance of a thing is not the 
existent which is manifested by sensible properties, but is something con- 
cealed under another reality and is unattainable directly by human knowl- 
edge, like the pit under the pulp of a fruit, with the aggravating difficulty 


“ See above, p. 404. 45 See above, pp. 398 f.; 408 f. 

“© F. Selvaggi, “Ancora intorno ai concetti di ‘sostanza sensibile’ e ‘realta fisica,’” 
Gregorianum 38 (1957) 503-14. 

“ Thus, for example: ‘Proper accidents are effects of substantial forms and make them 
known to us” (Sum. theol. 1, q. 29, a. 1 ad 3m); “Substantial forms, which in themselves 
are unknown to us, are known through their accidents” (ébid., q. 77, a. 1, ad 7m.). 

* Selvaggi, art. cit., pp. 505 ff. 
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that we can never strip away the pulp so as to lay bare the pit. The sub- 
stance itself is conceived as a quite indeterminate subject, bereft of all 
property except to serve as the metaphysical foundation sustaining the 
phenomena. The accidents alone are the whole “physical reality,” the sub- 
stance is a pure “metaphysical reality.” 

Selvaggi can now reply to Colombo’s question, whether material substance 
is a “physical reality” or a “metaphysical reality.” If we define physics as 
the science of the sensible, we must understand that it is not mere sense 
knowledge but a properly intellectual knowledge, expressed to a great 
extent in mathematical formulas, and has for object all that the intellect 
can know directly or indirectly through observation and controlled experi- 
mentation. The proper object of physics, even in its technical meaning, is 
material reality in its totality of substance and accidents, and modern 
physics can come to a generic and specific knowledge of the proper accidents 
by which the reality acts both on the senses and on scientific instruments. 

Consequently, in all the beings investigated by physics, we ought to 
recognize substance and accidents, and to speak of the substance of the 
protons, neutrons, electrons, atoms, molecules, etc. Such substance is 
really distinct from its proper accidents, extension, mass, electrical charges, 
and various kinds of energies; it is operationally definable by the tran- 
scendental relation that orders it to its accidents, as potency to its proper 
act. When we apply all this to the dogma of the Eucharist, we should say 
that in transubstantiation there is converted into Christ’s body and blood 
the entire aggregate of substances which physics identifies as protons, 
electrons, atoms, molecules, and so on, and which actually constitute what 
common sense and scientific analysis alike define as wheat bread and grape 
wine. At the same time the accidents remain unaltered, and therefore present 
the same appearances to the senses as well as to scientific apparatus.” 

The position upheld by Selvaggi receives support from a Spanish col- 
league. Fr. Die sagely remarks that nuclear physics cannot be expected 
to settle metaphysical questions. Yet philosophers and theologians must 
attend to proven facts and reasonable theories of physics that may con- 
tribute to solutions of their own problems. Neither particles nor waves are 
hypothetical; the former are seen, measured, and weighed; the latter are 
manifested in a multitude of indisputable facts, and their frequency, length, 
and other characters are measured. 

In the present controversy about transubstantiation, Colombo, Masi, 


* Tbid., pp. 508 f. 5° Tbid., p. 513. 
§ Antonio De, “Las especies eucaristicas y las teorfas modernas,”’ Pensamiento 13 
(1957) 347-52. 
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Selvaggi, and others have discussed the possibility of prescinding or not 
prescinding from what the physics of our day perceives and measures in 
the material substances of bread and wine. Should we adopt the attitude 
that the teaching of physics about particles and waves concerns a world 
foreign to the reality which the dogma involves? Dte’s answer is uncom- 
promising. We may not take the position that the dogma, in its empirical 
aspect, has nothing to do with the verified data of science. The facts are 
there, and they attest the existence, apart from varying physical theories, 
of real corpuscles in which we discern the characteristics of substances. 
Further, as has been proved, these substances possess properties that are 
identifiable with metaphysical accidents. Such facts may not be ignored, and 
on them the theologian must base the permanence of the species of the 
Eucharist. To prescind from them, or to concede the permanence of all 
that physics perceives, on the plea that the object of physics is foreign to 
metaphysical reality, is dangerous for an adequate explanation of the 
dogma. 


Jaime Colomina Torner: A New Solution (1958) 


A review of the polemic up to 1958 and rejection of the Scholastic cos- 
mology common to all the disputants lead Torner to a proposal of his own 
opinion, which may appear somewhat startling in its originality.™ 

Torner reminds us that the bread is not a single substance, but a multi- 
tude of substances specifically and numerically distinct. To verify the 
Eucharistic change, we may not stop with the external structure of the 
elements integrating the bread, that is, molecules and atoms, but we must 
probe deeper, for the conversion takes place within these elements. In line 
with Selvaggi’s thought, Torner admits that the molecules and atoms in- 
tegrating the bread are touched by the Consecration. But what really 
occurs in them?™ 

To answer this question we must first ask another. What is quantity? 
According to the Scholastics, quantity is an absolute accident that is really 
distinct from its substance and can miraculously exist separate from the 
substance. Not many venture to demonstrate positively such distinction 
and separability. The general line of reasoning is negative. The objectivity 
of the Eucharistic species cannot be explained if we deny the real distinction 
and separability between substance and quantity. On the other hand, no 


® Tbid., pp. 351 f. 

% “Puede la filosofia de la naturaleza escolastica explicar la transubstanciacién eucaris- 
tica?” Revista espattola de teologta 18 (1958) 167-86. 

4 Ibid., pp. 173 ff. 
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one has demonstrated the repugnance of such distinction and separability. 
Therefore, we must admit it. What is to be thought of this position? 

Let us take some substance among the many in the bread. A good example 
is hydrogen. In scientific cosmology, only atoms are true substances and 
preserve their individuality in compounds. However, those who hold that 
atoms, in constituting a molecule, lose their existence in act and are present 
only virtually, so that the molecule alone is a true substance (ens per se et 
in se), may transfer to the molecule the reasoning to be made about the 
atom. 

We may now face the problem whether the extension of the hydrogen 
atom is really distinct from the substance of the atom, and hence accidental, 
or whether it is something constitutive of the substance. Torner does not 
imply that extension is the sole essential constitutive of the atom; bodies are 
more than pure extension. He goes on: an element is essentially constitutive 
of a being, and not merely accidental, if its absence involves the disap- 
pearance of that being and if its modification entails an essential change in 
the being. 

So the question arises: Is not extension, that is, the intra-atomic space, a 
constitutive element essential to the substance hydrogen? The atom is a 
system remotely resembling the solar system. Besides its matter and form, 
it has another essential element: the intra-atomic space, its extension. 
The atomic system, like the solar system, would simply cease to exist, would 
be something entirely different, if the subelements ceased to be distant from 
one another and from the nucleus. Whatever may be its internal structure, 
the atom is not a solid corpuscle; there are in it various levels of energy, 
charges in equilibrium, spaces, extension. No physicist could admit that 
the atom lacks these intra-atomic spaces. There is no basis for regarding 
intra-atomic space or extension as accidental to the atom. 

As is clear, Torner is in sympathy with Selvaggi, to the extent that both 
hold that the problem ought to be stated in physical terms. Yet he cannot 
accept Selvaggi’s solution, which involves acceptance of Scholastic cos- 
mology. In Torner’s judgment, the Scholastic philosophy of nature can- 
not explain transubstantiation; the traditional cosmology of the School 
cannot provide an account capable of satisfying the modern mind. He 
does not claim that he himself has fully worked out a theory to replace the 
traditional one; yet he suggests some ideas which he thinks may not be 
overlooked in correctly stating the problem and attempting a solution. 

In the first place, he believes that it is useful to distinguish between 
properties that appear in the macroscopic order and those of the micro- 


8 Ibid., pp. 177-82. 
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scopic or microphysical order. Many so-called “accidents” of bread consist 
in mere movements of molecules, atoms, or subatoms; thus, temperature, 
sound, color. As movement, they are modal accidents which cannot exist 
without a moving subject. Furthermore, accidental forces, such as cohesion, 
affinity, adhesion, and certain chemical, magnetic, and electrical activities, 
cannot exist without some substratum or material cause. 

But most of these properties are absent in the atomic microcosm; for 
example, we cannot speak of the temperature, sound, color, cohesion, etc., 
of one electron. We can do no more than report its mass, charge, and mag- 
netic field. If we affirm that in transubstantiation all these properties re- 
main, we are actually accepting the permanence of the substance electron, 
for they are inseparable from it; if we admit that they disappear, we destroy 
the ontological foundation of the macroscopic properties. 

Therefore, perhaps, we should direct our thoughts along another channel. 
What would happen if we denied a formally ontological existence to a 
body’s extension, admitting only its virtual reality and reducing it to a 
secondary quality? In this hypothesis the subatom would be a composite of 
distinct energy units, true entia in se, of which some would be essential 
and others would be accidental to the element, though all would be sub- 
stances in the philosophical sense—somewhat, to use a crude illustration, 
as the matter of a man’s body (substance) is essential to him, whereas the 
matter of his clothing (likewise substance) is accidental to him. 

At the Consecration these essential energy units would disappear, while 
the accidental ones would remain, and they would continue to be related 
among themselves, constituting in appearance the same subatoms along 
with the same atomic systems, molecular edifices, and so on. The substances 
essential to such subatoms, atoms, and molecules would cease to exist 
really, but those that were accidental to them would persevere, though in 
themselves they too are real substances. In this supposition, when we see 
or touch bread, we see or touch, not formal extension, but a swarm of 
mutually related substance-forces. After the Consecration these substance- 
forces would continue to affect our senses, though not all of them would, 
since the ones essential to each element would have disappeared. And God 
would preternaturally supply the sensorial impact which these would have 
produced in us, and so it would be impossible to discern the physical effect 
of transubstantiation. 

Thus, transubstantiation would be safeguarded, since all the substances 
essential to the various elements in the bread would be converted into 
Christ’s body. Also, the objectivity and numerical identity of some prop- 
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erties would be saved, and that is enough for the sacramentality of the 
Eucharist: the appearances of bread and wine would remain.* 

Torner remarks that the hypothesis he has sketched is in the dynamist 
line of Palmieri, although it differs from the latter’s Eucharistic theory. 
We may conjecture that it will have a similar fate. Contemporary the- 
ologians, a realistic lot, are not likely to build up enthusiasm for any preter- 
natural divine influence calculated to supply the sensorial impact which 
vanished units of energy are unable to produce. 


J. de Baciocchi, S.M. (1959) 


Although not directly a contender in the debate, J. de Baciocchi, in a 
conference originally delivered to a mixed group of Catholics and Prot- 
estants, has several points to make which show that his position is not in 
the Colombo sector.*” The main question he raises is not whether and how 
Christ’s glorified body can be localized simultaneously in many places® 
or can be compressed into a minimal space, but whether bread and wine, 
in signifying Christ’s body and blood, remain bread and wine or truly 
become His body and blood. 

De Baciocchi sees no need to delay on the permanence of the empirical 
realities, which is imposed by sense experience as well as by the faith. 
Volume, weight, resistance to pressure, color, taste, physical and chemical 
properties—none of all this is changed. Our senses are not deceived; on the 
level on which they attain reality, nothing is altered in the bread and 
wine. But on the level on which the believing intellect grasps reality, the 
bread and wine, once Christ’s astounding words are pronounced, actually 
become the Saviour’s body and blood, without changing their empirical 
properties. 

A good way to approach an understanding of what the Church affirms 
by transubstantiation is to see what it denies; for the dogma intends to 


5 Tbid., pp. 184 ff. 

87 J. de Baciocchi, S.M., “‘Présence eucharistique et transsubstantiation,” Jrénikon 32 
(1959) 139-64. 

88 This may possibly be anallusion toa curious article by J. M. Alonso, C.M.F., “ ‘Ecce 
ego vobiscum sum.’ Presencia metafisica y presencia eucaristica,” Revista espanola de 
teologia 14 (1954) 583-88. Dissatisfied with both the Scholastic and Cartesian theories, 
Alonso undertakes to explain the “‘multipresence” of Christ’s body in the Eucharist. For 
his “solution” he appeals to the glorification of Christ’s body, which has been “spiritual- 
ized.” To this body God can communicate His own divine attribute of omnipresence; and 
so all difficulties about the body of Christ being simultaneously present in hundreds of 
thousands of places in various quarters of the globe simply disappear. 

§* De Baciocchi, art. cit., pp. 149 ff. 
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discard several notions of change which are inadequate in the case of the 
Eucharist. At one extreme is the idea of complete transmutation in the 
area of chemical reactions. The Eucharistic conversion is not of this type, 
for nothing is changed on the plane of experience. At the opposite extreme 
is the notion of extrinsic or purely relative change, as when a saucer “‘be- 
comes” an ash tray. The thing itself is not modified, but a different use is 
made of it; a pre-existing capability is newly exploited, without suppressing 
the aptitude of the “ash tray” to hold cups. The Eucharistic change is not 
of this type either. What was bread is no longer bread (except empirically) 
but is now the body of Christ; given as such, it has literally become such. 

The doctrine of transubstantiation avoids both extremes, total transmu- 
tation and purely extrinsic modification. It also avoids a compromising 
alternative which admits that the Eucharistic bread remains bread and 
becomes besides the body of Christ. Such a duality is simply unintelligible. 
Either the bread remains bread or it becomes the body of Christ. To affirm 
consubstantiation is to affirm that bread is Christ’s body. In good logic, 
such a proposition, with two singular terms, is convertible; if the proposition 
is true, then it is also true that Christ’s body is the bread, and if it is this 
bread, it is of bread. The absurdity of the consequent obliges us to discard 
the antecedent. A saucer can be an ash tray because the two functions are 
compatible. But when there is question of the very being of things, it is as 
difficult to admit consubstantiation as to conceive a lion that is also a fir 
tree. 

A fourth theory, which the Church has never ratified nor condemned, 
can well be dismissed. It imagines the bread as consisting of a sort of outer 
membrane, made up of the various sensible properties, and a mysterious 
kernel unknowable in itself, called “substance.” If you cut the bread to 
get at the kernel, you are thwarted, because instantaneously the film closes 


® De Baciocchi’s exposition has nothing in common with that of F. J. Leenhardt, 
“La présence eucharistique,” Jrénikon 33 (1960) 165 f. The Protestant theologian doubts 
that the word “conversion” has a precise sense capable of furnishing an explanation of 
what takes place. His opinion is that the term avoids error rather than defines truth. He 
argues that St. Thomas came to the idea of conversion by a process of elimination: since 
there can be no question of a local displacement of Christ’s heavenly body (because it 
remains in heaven) or of creation (because it is already in existence), nothing is left except 
conversion. Thus the term is imposed less for what it says than for what it rejects. To 
tell the truth, however, St. Thomas did not “come to the idea of conversion” by any 
process of elimination; the knowledge was part of his ancient Catholic patrimony, and he 
came into his inheritance long before he engaged in theology. His procedure is purely 
didactic and even scientific, with the aim of showing that nothing else accords with the 
revealed data. 

® De Baciocchi, art. cit., pp. 155 ff. 
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over each half. This occult reality is decorated with the epithet “meta- 
physical,” and then its strange peculiarities cease to be troublesome. In the 


Eucharistic conversion the outer film remains in place, but God miraculously | 


expels the metaphysical kernel (which straightway founders into nothing- 
ness) and substitutes for it the kernel of Christ’s body and blood. Thus, 
Christ supports the accidents of the bread and wine and so prevents the 
skin from collapsing. 

But now we have passed surreptitiously from faith to legerdemain. 
After all these pseudo solutions have been rejected, transubstantiation 
remains. What is its positive content? Simply this: what was bread or wine 
and remains such in the empirical order becomes truly and objectively 
something else, the body and blood of Jesus Christ. The dogma of transub- 
stantiation adds nothing really new to Christ’s words at the Supper. It 
formulates the only possible way of establishing complete accord between 
the Eucharistic gift and the testimony of the senses on the one hand, and 
the principle of identity on the other.” 


G. Ghysens (1959) 


The controversy is but lightly grazed in an article by G. Ghysens® that 
is devoted largely to a discussion of the formulas used at Trent. Toward 
the end, the author observes that the early Christians, in common with 
the Church throughout all tradition, took the Saviour’s Eucharistic words 
literally. The whole empirical reality of bread and wine, though preserving 
all appearances, becomes truly and substantially the body and blood of 
the Lord. Consequently, Jesus affirmed and caused a radical, ontological 
change that attained the being itself. In the judgment of Ghysens, Colombo 
has shown that Catholic doctrine requires a change in an order not physical 
but metaphysical, in the etymological sense of transphysical. The reason is 
that the dogma transcends the physical domain, since it bears on non- 
experimental realities. Only God’s creative power can work this metem- 
pirical change, and only the faith can recognize it.™ 

On the other hand, Ghysens defends de Baciocchi’s orthodoxy against 
criticisms lodged by C. Journet in Nova et velera 34 (1959) 257. Journet 
cites some phrases which, removed from their global context and formulated 
as theses, could sound badly; but other phrases should have reassured him. 
Although de Baciocchi prefers to avoid the categories of substance and 
essence, as conveying little meaning to contemporary non-Catholics, and 
© Tbid., pp. 157 ff. 
® “Présence réelle eucharistique et transsubstantiation,” Jrénikon 32 (1959) 420-35. 
“ Tbid., pp. 433 f. 
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tries to utilize existential schemes in an effort to make the riches and depth 
of the dogma more intelligible, he stresses what is really an ontological and 
substantial change, so much so that the Word’s creative power is needed 
to touch the roots of the beings that are converted. Is it not desirable that 
an irenical and constructive dialogue should be fostered between traditional 
theology and new researches?® 


Carlo Colombo: Third Article (1960) 


Debate on any subject, and certainly in theology, must bog down if the 
participants pay no attention to points made by their adversaries or to 
clarifications of positions previously expressed, perhaps, in somewhat 
equivocal terms. Colombo seems to be not entirely innocent of such prac- 
tices. His third article® restates the question. Are we to rest content with 
the repetition of ancient formulas, or should we try to expose the dogma by 
applying to it scientific knowledge of material reality, without of course 
tampering with the revealed truth? Most of the writers taking part in the 
altercation recognize the correctness of the question. Colombo adds that 
the problem and discussion are less affairs of terminology than of the real 
nature of Eucharistic conversion.” 

In Colombo’s verdict, Selvaggi’s reasoning and conclusions are theo- 
logically unacceptable. They introduce into the dogma a nonhomogeneous 
element, that is, the modern scientific explanation of the reality of bread and 
wine. This cannot be assumed to interpret the mind of Trent. Colombo has 
no quarrel with science; but he does not think that the way of modern 
physical science can be used for penetrating into the theological concept of 
the substance of bread and wine. His reasoning follows. The concept of 
substance at Trent is a theological concept, whose dogmatic meaning is to 
be determined by the signification attributed to it by constant theological 
tradition. This tradition began in the patristic period and was deepened 
in the Scholastic period. In the patristic period the term had an elementary 
metaphysical significance: the substance of bread and wine is the proper 
reality which the mind intuits when it distinguishes them from other sub- 
stances. Likewise, medieval and particularly Thomistic thought interpreted 
the theological concepts of substance and species in a clearly metaphysical 
sense. 

% Tbid., p. 433, n. 1. 

8 “‘Bilancio provvisorio di una discussione eucaristica,” Scuola cattolica 88 (1960) 23-55. 

7 Tbid., pp. 24 f. 

8 This is precisely what Selvaggi denies. See above, p. 402, and the evidence he adduces 


in the pages of his own article there cited. 
®® Here again Colombo overlooks points made by Selvaggi; see above, pp. 402 and 412. 
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To substitute for the metaphysical meaning of the theological concept of 
substance a modern physical meaning appears to Colombo to be theo- 
logically an error and a danger. It is an error because it breaks the line of 
homogeneous development of Christian reflection on the revealed datum, 
making it pass from a metaphysical to a physical type of knowledge. It is a 
danger because it exposes our understanding of the dogma to fluctuations 
in scientific theories concerning the constitution of bodies. The substance 
or essence of bread and wine in the metaphysical sense is not knowable 
either by common experience or by physical science with its instruments 
and procedures. But for Selvaggi, the protons, neutrons, positrons, etc., 
which constitute the substance or essence of bread are knowable secundum se, 
with the same method as is employed for knowing their physical effects, 
the accidents.” 

When he comes to consider the reception of the two positions by other 
writers,” Colombo gives qualified approval to Masi (who, however, as we 
have seen, rather sides with Selvaggi). He outlines and discards Torner’s 
solution. He remarks, quite rightly, that de Baciocchi’s attempt to explain 
transubstantiation in language alien to that of the Scholastics is hard to 
follow, and he is not wholly convinced of its orthodoxy, as it seems to rule 
out a real change of metaphysical realities.” 

Colombo finishes with a restatement of his conviction about the diverse 
certitudes of metaphysical and physical knowledge and their different 
relations to common knowledge or to revealed truth. Elaborated meta- 
physical knowledge is in direct contact with elementary metaphysical 
knowledge. From this elementary knowledge to profound metaphysical 
knowledge the procedure is logically continuous; the same method of 
thought, the same basic concepts, the same principles are employed. Hence, 
metaphysical knowledge guarantees continuity in the meaning of concepts, 
and consequently continuity in the meaning of revealed truth across time. 

On the other hand, scientific physical knowledge lacks that kind of con- 
tinuity with elementary physical knowledge. It is based, not on mere 
common experience, but on controlled experimentation. It uses higher 
mathematics not at the disposal of all. It does not always guarantee defini- 
tive and absolute certitude, because it elaborates theories only on the founda- 


% Colombo, art. cit. (supra n. 66) pp. 28-31 and n. 14. This is scarcely an accurate 
statement of Selvaggi’s position; see above, p. 411. Note besides that Selvaggi speaks 
clearly of the substance of protons, etc.; see above, p. 412. 

1 Colombo, art. cit., pp. 32-45. 

7 Such worries seem superfluous. In his own way, de Baciocchi unmistakably affirms 
the fact of transubstantiation; see above, p. 416 and p. 418. 
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tion of phenomena actually known. Therefore, it cannot offer an equal 
continuity of meaning in its interpretation of reality.” 

Colombo concludes that when we wish to expose revealed truth, we should 
leave aside the notions presented by the physical science of the time, re- 
nouncing all attempt to establish coincidence between the concepts of 
reality utilized by tradition and the realities made known by modern 
physics. This seems to be a discouraging attitude; but very likely many 
theologians will remain persuaded that theology, which has used sound 
philosophy to its great advantage, can continue to exploit other branches 
of learning, including the certain findings of the physical sciences, for its 
own future progress. 


A MARGINAL ISSUE 


In an endeavor to penetrate more deeply into the dogma, Carlo Colombo 
made a suggestion in 1955 which he probably came to regret later and 
which met with severe criticism. Starting with the premise that transub- 
stantiation is the conversion of a natural reality into a supernatural reality, 
the body of the glorified Christ, he went on to say that by transubstanti- 
ation the substances of bread and wine change their order of existence: 
they cease to belong to the order of natural existence and enter into the 
order of supernatural existence of risen and glorified bodies. What will 
happen at the end of the world when all material reality, especially the 
bodies of the elect, will be radically transformed to give origin to “new 
heavens and a new earth” (2 Pt 3:13)? We do not know exactly. At any 
rate, the change does not fall under the category of ordinary physical 
transformations. St. Paul says that it is a “mystery.” Other scriptural 
texts liken it to a new creation. 

Although transubstantiation is completely beyond any changes that are 
available to our experience, Colombo recalls that it is an effect of divine 
causality comparable to creation. Moreover, it is an action by which a 
material reality is transformed into the body of the risen Christ and enters 
into an order of existence that is proper to matter in blessed eternity. 

In line with such considerations, Colombo thinks that theology can 
open up a new way toward understanding transubstantiation, by con- 
ceiving it as an ontological change analogous to that which all material 
reality, particularly the bodies of the just, will undergo at the end of the 


% Colombo, art. cit., p. 50. In connection with such views, J. Filograssi, S.J., De sanc- 
lissima eucharistia (6th ed.; Rome, 1957) pp. 214 f., has some interesting things to say. 
In particular, he asks: “Who can maintain that common knowledge attains the intimate 
reality and substance of the bread, but that scientific knowledge abides only on the ap- 
pearances on the surface? Is not rather the contrary to be affirmed?” 
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world. By transforming the realities of bread and wine into His own body 
and blood, Christ gives to them in anticipation the mode of existence that 
is proper to eternity.” 


At the time of his first reply, Selvaggi paid little attention to Colombo’s | 


suggestion. He readily admitted that Christ’s body since the resurrection 


is in an order of supernatural existence. But he pointed out that at the 


Consecration during the Last Supper the body of Christ was like our physical, 
mortal bodies, and that the glorified body is basically identical with the 
body as it was during its sojourn on earth.” 

With no intention of entering into the main question, Mario Ghirardi 
contributed a searching criticism of Colombo’s new proposal.’”* He refuses 
to admit that Christ, by changing bread and wine into His own body and 
blood, gives them in anticipation the manner of existence proper to eternity. 
In fact, the substances of bread and wine wholly cease and become another 
thing, the Saviour’s pre-existing body and blood. The ordinary bread does 
not become glorified bread; it becomes the glorified body of Christ, a human 
body that is not bread.” 

To tell the truth, the supernatural condition of Christ’s glorified body 
has nothing to do with the transubstantiating process. Selvaggi’s point 
about the first transubstantiation at the Last Supper is so obvious that 
Colombo could hardly have failed to advert to it. Indeed, Ghirardi thinks 
that Colombo’s whole theological mentality induced him to pass it by de- 
liberately, for in the latter’s mind the sacrament of the Lord’s body has 
always been the sacrament of Christ’s glorified body. 

One of the reasons underlying Colombo’s idea was brought out in a 
conversation reported by Ghirardi. Colombo holds that the Eucharist is 
for the Church during the phase running from Christ’s resurrection and 
ascension to His second coming. This is a time of faith that is the foundation 
and anticipation of things to come, among which the bodily glorification 
of the elect is eminently important. The Church which on earth receives the 
sacrament of the Lord’s glorified body has already a foretaste of the future 
life. Even at the transubstantiation during the Supper, first link in the 


entire chain, the substance of bread was converted into the substance of | 


Christ’s glorified body.” 


%C. Colombo, “Teologia, filosofia e fisica nella dottrina della transustanziazione,” 
Scuola cattolica 83 (1955) 123 f. 

% F. Selvaggi, “Realta fisica e sostanza sensibile nella dottrina eucaristica,’”’ Gregori- 
anum 37 (1956) 18. 

%6 Mario Ghirardi, “Ai margini d’una controversia eucaristica,” Scuola cattolica 84 
(1956) 289-300. 


7 Jbid., p. 290. % [bid., pp. 292 f. and n. 10. 
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Ghirardi will not concede this. In all the Eucharistic consecrations per- 
formed by the Church, the bread is indeed changed into the Lord’s glorified 
body. But the first transubstantiation is to be isolated from all that follow, 
for a number of reasons. 

In the first place, the thing that matters is the Eucharistic order in- 
stituted for the Church as sacrificial commemoration of the Passion and as 
supernatural food, abstracting from the physical situation of Christ’s 
body under the sacramental species. The Church has the full symbol of 
its living unity in Christ, independently of the state of the Lord’s flesh, 
which is ever life-giving and the seed of resurrection. At the Last Supper 
the apostles, by sharing in the body and blood of the Saviour, still capable of 
suffering, shared in the whole mystery of Christ who was about to die and 
arise in glory. It is extremely difficult to maintain the identity of Christ’s 
body at the Supper, if it was glorified under the sacramental species while 
at the same time Christ in His own proper species was passible; these real 
qualities, intrinsic to the substance, are mutually incompatible. 

Moreover, Colombo has St. Thomas against him.” The Angelic Doctor 
teaches that the real, extrasacramental state of Christ’s body determines 
the real state of His body as it exists simultaneously in the sacrament. St. 
Thomas is very precise, and exactly on our question: “It is clear that the 
same true body of Christ which was then seen by the disciples in its own 
species was received by them under the sacramental species. But as seen 
in its own species it was not impassible; indeed, it was ready for the Passion. 
Therefore, the body of Christ that was given under the sacramental species 
was not impassible either.’’®* 

We must also recall Trent. The reason for the presence of Christ’s blood 
and soul under the species of bread is “the natural connection and con- 
comitance by which the parts of Christ our Lord are united together,” 
because now Christ “has risen from the dead and will die no more.’ If 
today the Lord were passible, mortal, or dead outside the sacrament, He 
would be the same in the sacrament, not glorified. At the Supper the passi- 
ble Christ converted the bread into His passible body. 

Accordingly, Colombo’s “new way”’ must be rejected. He is opposed by 
St. Thomas and by theologians generally, who agree on the fact of the pres- 


Cf. Sum. theol. 3, q. 76, aa. 1 and 2; esp. a. 1 ad 1m, and a. 2 c: “Unde 
si tunc [tempore mortis] fuisset hoc sacramentum celebratum, sub speciebus panis fuisset 
corpus Christi sine sanguine, et sub speciebus vini sanguis sine corpore, sicut erat in rei 
veritate.”’ 

8 Sum. theol. 3, q. 81, a. 3. 81 DB 876. 
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ence of Christ’s passible body under the Eucharistic veils at the Supper. And | 
Trent’s teaching settles the matter.” 

To his credit, Colombo acknowledges that the criticism suggested by 
Selvaggi and fully developed by Ghirardi is well founded. He remarks that 
the consideration he proposed was somewhat novel, and hence was im- 
mature and lacking in precision. It has to be re-evaluated, corrected, deep- 
ened.* 

With reference to Colombo’s insistence that, because of its union with 
divinity, Christ’s human body was different from ours, that it was un’alira 
cosa,™ reflection on the distinction between the order of existence and the 
order of essence seems advisable. In the essential order, the body of the 
Saviour, during His mortal life, was quite like ours in all things; but in 
the existential order, how inconceivably different! 

Selvaggi still had something to say about Colombo’s analogy between | 
transubstantiation and the transformation of matter, particularly of glori- | ‘ 
fied bodies, at the end of the world. Catholic theology has always been 
aware that Christ’s body, owing to the hypostatic union, exists in the 
supernatural order not only now that it is risen, but also when it was pas- 
sible and mortal. The hypostatic union is the summit of the supernatural, 
and in comparison with it the glorified state of Christ’s body after the resur- | 
rection has an absolutely secondary value. 

The desire to illustrate transubstantiation by some vague analogy after 
all the theological speculation and doctrinal definitions that have gone 
before, tends to ignore the progress that has been made in the evolution of | 
the dogma, with the grave danger of losing sight of the real character of | 
transubstantiation, which is different from any other change known to} 
Catholic theology. The renovation of nature (of which we know precious | 
little) and the transformation of glorified bodies, however mysterious and 
profound, will be purely accidental changes and will leave the nature of the 
bodies substantially unaltered: this body of mine, substantially identical, | 
will be glorified. In transubstantiation, on the contrary, the exact opposite 
occurs: the accidents remain unchanged and the substance is totally cor} 
verted. 

Therefore, it would be more accurate to say that there is question 
opposition rather than of analogy. For this reason, Colombo’s proposal, fat’ 
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% Ghirardi, art. cit. (supra n. 76) pp. 294 ff., 299. 

8 C. Colombo, “Ancora sulla dottrina della transubstanziazione e la fisica moderna,’ 
Scuola cattolica 84 (1956) 283. 
* Jbid., p. 286, n. 35. 
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from being enlightening, is rather a peril for the correct understanding of 
the mystery of transubstantiation.® 

Colombo was seemingly glad to let the issue drop. He subsequently 
mentioned that, along with other approaches, one effective way of pre- 
senting the dogma is to stress the harmonies prevailing among various 
revealed truths which bring out the ontological orientation of the whole 
material universe toward the supernatural order. In such an orientation, 
which is knowable solely by faith, transubstantiation can be made more 
intelligible, as it is the keystone of all relations between material reality 
and the supernatural world.® This is a good point, and on it we can all 
agree. 


St. Mary’s College, Kansas Cyrit Vo.Ltert, S.J. 


8 F, Selvaggi, “Ancora intorno ai concetti di ‘sostanza sensibile’ e ‘realta fisica,’ ” 
Gregorianum 38 (1957) 514. 

%°C. Colombo, “Bilancio provvisorio di una discussione eucaristica,” Scuola cattolica 
88 (1960) 52. 








A RECENT ROMAN SCRIPTURAL CONTROVERSY 


It has apparently often been the lot of dedicated Scripture scholars to be 
the target of well-meaning critics who fail to comprehend their intentions 
and suspect their work as an undermining of Christian faith. That this is 
not a phenomenon restricted to the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
may be shown by an incident taken from the life of St. Jerome, the Church’s 
greatest Scripture scholar. The incident is related here to serve as a back- 
ground for a similar event of recent occurrence. 

Between the years 389-92 Jerome translated anew the OT prophets into 
Latin from the hebraica veritas (as he was wont to refer to the Hebrew text), 
When he reached the fourth chapter of the Book of Jonah, where the 
prophet in distress of soul and wishing to die went out of the city of Nineveh 
and sat down in a hut which he had made, Jerome translated v. 6 as follows: 
“Et praeparavit Dominus Deus hederam, et ascendit super caput Ionae, 
ut esset umbra super caput eius et protegeret eum.” The bishop of a certain 
African town sanctioned the reading of Jerome’s new translation in his 
churches. But when the people heard the familiar passage with the new word 
hedera (ivy) instead of cucurbita (gourd) of older Latin versions based on the 
Septuagint, such a tumult ensued that the bishop had to consult some Jews, 
who told him that cucurbita was the sense of the Hebrew.' Jerome records 
the reaction thus: “there took place such a commotion among the people 
crying out over the discrepancy of one word that the bishop almost lost his 
clergy” (Ep. 112, 22; CSEL 55, 392). 

In 403 Augustine, already a bishop for about eight years, wrote to Jerome 
about this case and protested against the innovation, hedera instead of 
cucurbita, because of the effect that it had on the African bishop’s flock. He 
concluded by suggesting that possibly Jerome was not always right: “And 
so it seems also to us that you too at times could have erred in some re- 
spects” (Ep. 71, 5; CSEL 34, 253). Jerome replied by explaining that, 
though the Septuagint has “gourd,” other Greek translators including 
Aquila had used “ivy,” and that the Hebrew word actually designated a 
plant called by the Syrians of his day ciceion.2 “If I had wanted merely to 


1 Augustine, Ep. 71, 5 (CSEL 34, 253; translated in Fathers of the Church 12, 327). 
Even Augustine suspected the motives of the Jews who gave the African bishop this 
information: “Was it out of ignorance or malice that they replied that what the Greek 
and Latin manuscripts read and said was (also) found in the Hebrew?” (ibid.; our transla- 
tion). 

2 The Hebrew word in the Masoretic text is gigdyén, the name of some plant not yet 
identified with certainty. Modern dictionaries note that it is often identified with the 
castor-oil plant (Ricinus communis), but usually cite also the meanings given in the ancient 
versions. 
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transcribe ciceion, no one would have understood me; if I put down ‘gourd,’ 
I would be saying what is not in the Hebrew; so I put ‘ivy’ to agree with 
other translators” (Zp. 112, 22; CSEL 55, 392-93). But Augustine an- 
swered in 405 that he still preferred cucurbita, the meaning of the Septu- 
agint. Since he regarded the Septuagint as inspired, he begged Jerome for a 
good translation of it.* But he informed the exegete of Bethlehem, who was 
more interested in the hebraica veritas: “I do not wish your translation from 
the Hebrew to be read in the churches, for fear of upsetting the flock of 
Christ with great scandal, by publishing something new, something seem- 
ingly contrary to the authority of the Septuagint, which version their ears 
and hearts are accustomed to hear, and which was accepted even by the 
apostles” (Ep. 82, 35; CSEL 34, 386; tr. Fathers of the Church 12, 419). 

The mentality of Augustine displayed in this incident is somewhat akin 
to that which the modern Scripture scholar meets in his attempt to set 
forth the meaning of certain passages. In Jerome’s day it was a question of 
translation; today it is a question of interpretation. But the fear is the 
same: “ne...tamquam nouum aliquid proferentes magno scandalo per- 
turbemus plebes Christi.” When we read Jon 4:6 today in the Vulgate, none 
of us suspects the controversy which it occasioned. Yet Jerome’s translation 
hedera has remained for centuries, while Augustine’s story of the African 
bishop is recalled as an interesting incident—if not a fable—by the biog- 
raphers of the learned, irascible, impatient, but saintly Eusebius Hierony- 
mus. 

The reaction to modern biblical studies has at times unfortunately been 
quite similar to that of Augustine, a fear that the biblical innovation will 
upset something. The most recent manifestation of such a reaction took 
place in Rome itself within the past few months. The nature of it and its 
consequences have been such that an attempt to recount the happenings, 
in so far as they can be controlled, will perhaps be of value in regions far 
from Rome, where the issue also becomes clouded at times. Our purpose is 
to recount what has ensued and not to enter into controversy with any of 
those involved. The account of the controversy is presented here to correct 
certain impressions of it which have gotten abroad and to answer some of 
the questions raised by current veiled references to the incident. 


* At the end of this letter Jerome comments: “At the end of my letter I ask that you 
do not force a retired old man and one already a veteran to do battle and to imperil his 
life again. You who are young and have been appointed to the episcopal dignity, teach the 
people and enrich the Roman house with new African crops. For me it is enough to whisper 
to some listener or reader in a poor little corner of a monastery.” 

*“For the same Spirit who inspired the original Prophets as they wrote was no less 
present to the Seventy as they translated what the Prophets had written” (De civ. Dei 
18, 43; CSEL 40/2, 337; Fathers of the Church 24, 156). 
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I 


Fr. Luis Alonso Schékel, S.J., a young Spanish professor of the OT at the 
Pontifical Biblical Institute in Rome, wrote an article last summer entitled 
“Where Is Catholic Exegesis Headed?”’® In twelve pages he tried to answer 
the question which he put to himself in the title. A résumé of this article 
follows: 


“Where is Catholic exegesis headed?” This is a question often asked, which 
reveals a certain friendly preoccupation, and which should be answered by the 
exegete with simplicity and clarity. To answer the question, it is well to consider 
the path along which Catholic exegesis has been proceeding in the period between 
two pronouncements of Pope Pius XII, Divino afflante Spiritu (1943) and his 


message to the Congrés International Catholique des Sciences Bibliques held at | 


the time of the Brussels Fair (1958). In the future it will certainly stick to this 
path. 

Such an apparently simple way of answering the question is in reality com- 
plicated. For during this period there has taken place a remarkable change of 
direction in biblical studies, when they are compared with the preceding fifty 
years—not to mention previous centuries. Consequently, one must go back to the 
beginning of this century to put the question in its proper light. 

The first part of the article cites examples of the new direction which has been 
adopted in various areas of biblical studies. In each case a striking contrast is seen 
when one compares certain statements in the writings of Catholic scholars of the 
beginning of the century, such as L. Murillo, L. Fonck, and L. Billot, with state- 
ments of Pius XII in Divino affiante Spiritu and Humani generis apropos of the 
same subject. Billot treated with ironic disdain the knowledge of ambient cultures 
and languages of the ancient Near East, whereas Pius XII stressed that “‘all these 
advantages which . . . our age has acquired are as it were an invitation and induce- 
ment to interpreters of the Sacred Literature to make diligent use of this light, so 
abundantly given, to penetrate more deeply, explain more clearly, and expound 
more lucidly the Divine Oracles.”* Whereas Billot had branded literary genres as 
“genera vanitatis” and concluded that the Bible’s genre was “singulare, tran- 
scendens, nullam cum aliis comparationem ferens,” Pius XII imposed on Catholic 
exegetes the obligation of studying the genres used in the Scriptures. Murillo, 


5 “Dove va l’esegesi cattolica?’”’ Civilid cattolica 111, no. 2645 (September 3, 1960) 
449-60; the offprint bears the date August 27, 1960. The article appeared in French under 
the title “Od va l’exégése catholique?” L’Ami du clergé 71 (1961) 17-22. The French 
editors note: “For the permission to translate and publish these pages we are grateful to 
the editorial board of the magazine [Civ. catt.] and to the learned author, whose studied 
charity is united with a competence which our readers will recognize with pleasure.” 
Very brief summaries of the article can be found in New Testament Abstracts 5 (1960-61) 
127 (no. 322); Herder-Korrespondenz 15 (§1, October, 1960) 45. 

* Divino affiante Spiritu §12 (NCWC Pamphlet, p. 10). 
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rejecting the possibility of popular traditions in Gn 1-11, held out for their “‘per- 
fectly historical character.” But while it is obvious that both Pius XII and Murillo 
agree on the fundamental truth of biblical inerrancy, the Pope frankly admitted 
in those chapters a mode of speaking adapted to the mentality of a people but 
little cultured which gives a popular description of the origin of the human race 
and the chosen people. Fonck argued that the Bible presents us with a series of 
historical books (as tradition attests); but history narrates facts in direct judg- 
ments. Hence the Bible enjoys a total historicity infallibly narrated; any liberty 
taken by the hagiographer would be irreconcilable with inspiration. On the other 
hand, the encyclicals of Pius XII frankly admit that the biblical narratives are 
not to be judged by modern critical methods nor even by those of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, although they do belong to a genre of history which is to be 
studied and determined by the exegete. Apropos of patristic interpretations, 
Murillo maintained that a unanimous consent of the Fathers resulted in a de fide 
interpretation, no matter what the subject matter is (e.g., that Moses wrote the 
Pentateuch). Pius XII, however, clearly pointed out that there are few texts about 
which the teaching of the Fathers is unanimous and that “especially in matters 
pertaining to history” the commentators of past ages lacked almost all the infor- 
mation which was needed for their clear exposition. Murillo’s position is, therefore, 
exaggerated and extremist. Finally, Fonck was most sceptical of new methods and 
solutions and found in them nothing solid, whereas Divino afflante Spiritu clearly 
admitted that if new problems have arisen, new methods and tools have also been 
discovered which aid in their solution. These comparisons are not intended as an 
accusation of scholars of yesterday who were bene meriti, but only as concrete evi- 
dence of a change of direction in the path followed by Catholic exegesis. 

The second part of the article makes three observations which are necessary to 
fill out the picture. First, the change of direction did not come about like an unfore- 
seen earthquake, for Divino afflante Spiritu merely crystallized and canonized the 
results of private study carried on by many exegetes. Today’s positions are often the 
results of the work of scholars well before 1943. For instance, a century ago Catholic 
and Protestant commentators agreed in considering Solomon the author of Qohe- 
leth. After Delitzsch denied the Solomonic authorship of that book in 1875, he was 
followed by the Catholics A. Condamin, S.J., in 1900 and E. Podechard in 1913. 
Though about 1920 that was a suspect opinion in some Catholic circles, A. Vaccari 
espoused it in 1930. Today even the most conservative Catholic scholars deny the 
Solomonic authorship of Qoheleth. There is thus a certain continuity with what pre- 
ceded 1943. Secondly, many points established and defended by older exegetes are 
still maintained, such as inerrancy and the exclusion of “historical appearances” 
and of other radical positions. Thirdly, it should be remembered that before 1943 
along with a “strict” school of conservative exegetes there also existed a broad- 
minded group. In some cases certain individuals of the latter group erred, and their 
errors were rejected both by the Church’s authority and by the progress of biblical 
studies itself (e.g., “historical appearances” defended by P. de Hummelauer; certain 
infelicitous formulations of P. Lagrange). But others of this school legitimately 
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counterbalanced the “strict” school, and the continuity between the directives of 
Pius XII and the positions of the former is evident. Hence, that present-day Cath- 
olic exegesis follows that of fifty years ago in many points does not surprise anyone; 
but that it is following a new path in other matters should not surprise anyone who 
has followed the encyclicals. Thus an answer is given, in part at least, to the initial 
question. 

The third part of the article attempts to explain where Catholic exegesis has 
been headed since 1943. When Pius XII published Divino afflante Spiritu, he was 
aware that he was opening a door to innovations in exegesis which might excite ex- 
cessively conservative minds; for he dedicated a paragraph of his encyclical to the 
defense of the liberty of those who would work seriously in the field of exegesis. It 
was an act of confidence on the part of Pius XII immediately in Catholic exegetes 
and mediately in the Holy Spirit who guides the Church. But have not the exegetes 
failed the Pontiff? Have they not strayed from the path assigned to them? In fact, 
Humani generis (1950) bemoans just such deviations. But it should be noted that 
among the errors proscribed there, some are more “theological” than “exegetical,” 
referring not to the interpretation of individual texts, but to principles concerning 
inspiration and hermeneutics (e.g., the sense of the formula “God Author of Scrip- 
ture,” inerrancy, relation of Scripture to the magisterium, “spiritual” interpreta- 
tion). Historicity was treated in another paragraph, in which too lax an interpreta- 
tion of the letter sent to Cardinal Suhard of Paris was deplored. But is not this 
danger of deviation still with us? For, though Pius XII had accorded liberty of sci- 
entific investigation to exegetes, he did so with certain limits and cautions (e.g., 
the analogy of faith, a prudence based on solid and honest scientific research). To 
pass judgment on the historicity of a biblical passage without sufficient evidence is 
a dangerous procedure, for it can compromise data important for the history of 


salvation and create serious doubts and trouble. Thus, whoever would affirm the | 


entire historicity of the Book of Judith puts the reader in serious difficulties from 
the very first verses; whoever would deny all historicity to Mt 16 would create 
serious difficulties for the fact of the primacy of Peter. The present crisis stems from 
some exegetes who treat the problem of historicity with insufficiently grounded ar- 
guments and from popularizers who delight in launching immature and undigested 


results of research at the general public. But the limits of prudence and charity must | 


be respected both in scientific research and in popularization; in fact, charity makes 
demands which transcend the liberty of research or exposition. Three bishops at the 
Brussels Congress complained of the lack of competence and prudence displayed by 
popularizers; the Bishop of Namur, in particular, stressed that the discussion of 
complex and delicate biblical questions should be left to professional exegetes, quali- 
fied to handle them. The statements of these bishops, together with Humani generis, 
indicate that there have been errors and abuses of the liberty of investigation. But 
there is no need to point the finger at individuals or regions; a priori, one can say 
that the number of errors will be greater there where the popularization has been 
more intense. But the Bishop of Namur emphasized: “We know that [Catholic exe- 
getes] apply themselves to their work with good will, with fervor and even with en- 
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thusiasm, and we think they measure up in general very well to the Church’s confi- 
dence in them. They err sometimes? . . . But are we to believe that those who never 
err are always eo ipso the best collaborators of the hierarchy? . . . They [the exe- 
getes] offer the hierarchy their good will, their labors, and the results of their re- 
search. And we can say that the hierarchy on its side looks for this collaboration 
with confidence and welcomes it with gratitude” (Sacra pagina 1, 78-79). 

In conclusion, Catholic exegesis is proceeding along the path traced for it by Pius 
XII in Divino afflante Spiritu, which was at once a beacon and a stimulus. Questions 
which have by now been resolved havc been calmly incorporated into biblical sci- 
ence; new problems continue to arise and engage the exegetes. Certainly, errors and 
deviations have occurred. This is due to the fact that exegetes, though guided in 
their research by the light of revelation and aided by the methods of their science, 
are not endowed with infallibility. The danger of deviation from the path is always 
present; but the guidance of the magisterium and serious, solid scientific work are 
sufficient to cope with it. This was the burden of the address of John XXIII to the 
Pontifical Biblical Institute on the occasion of its jubilee, and also of Pius XII to 
the Catholic exegetes gathered at Brussels from many lands—the successors of the 
“strict” school in many principles, the successors of the “broad-minded”’ school in 
many questions of method. 


It must be recognized that Alonso Schékel’s article, calmly considered, 
aimed at bringing together within a few pages many things which have been 
known and accepted in Catholic theological and exegetical circles now for a 
long time. It has the merit of putting the question of modern biblical studies 
in a perspective which is badly needed. The only way to explain how the 
“new direction”—the existence of which cannot be denied—has developed 
is to sketch the matrix in which it had its origin. This Alonso Schékel in- 
tended to do and in general he achieved it with a laudable success. There 
are a few oversimplifications in the article, almost inevitable in a sketch of 
only twelve pages, and a place or two where a more felicitous phrasing would 
perhaps have been in order. But the general thesis and the details cited are 
valid and remain beyond cavil. The article is an effort at popularization by 
a competent exegete who knows whereof he speaks. 


II 


However, the article was not accorded a welcome reception in all quarters. 
In particular, Msgr. Antonino Romeo, a domestic prelate from Reggio 
Calabria, Professor of Sacred Scripture at the Pontifical Lateran University 
in Rome, Aiutante di Studio of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and 
Universities, member of the Academic Council of the Pontifical Roman 
Theological Academy, the Pontifical International Marian Academy, and 
the Pontifical Academy dell’Immacolata, published a seventy-page article 
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entitled “L’Enciclica ‘Divino afflante Spiritu’ e le ‘opiniones novae,’ ’” the 
main part of which offers a severe criticism of Alonso Schékel’s article. It 
is obvious to the reader of Romeo’s seventy pages that the criticism was 
motivated by something more than the article itself, because it is treated 
as merely one representative of the “opiniones novae.” What the real 
motivation was remains obscure.* However, such severe criticism, coming 
from a person like Msgr. Romeo in such a position, certainly raised the 
question: Was this an official view which was being voiced? Was this a 
reaction of Roman congregations to the “new direction”’ in biblical studies 
of which Alonso Schékel had written? 

The burden of the article is a denial that the Encyclical Divino afflante 
Spiritu is responsible for any new direction in Catholic exegesis, because 
such is impossible in an exegesis which is closely bound up with tradition. 
The “new” exegesis is rather opposed to the directives of the magisterium 
and constitutes a danger for the faith which has been handed down to us, 
not to mention its pernicious effect on young clerics who come to Rome for 
their education and formation. We have no intention of giving a detailed 
synopsis of the seventy pages of criticism; a few paragraphs will suffice to 
indicate its general lines and a few citations will reveal its tone. 

According to Romeo, the very title of Alonso Schékel’s article attracted 
much attention. 


Several bishops, who represent the authentic magisterium of Catholic exegesis, have 
been perplexed by the question [in the title], because they know better than anyone 
else where Catholic exegesis should be headed; they would not wish that it be im- 
pelled by some group in a direction inconsistent with the traditional doctrine and 
the rich interpretation of the sacred books bequeathed to us by the Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church and by the “illustrious interpreters of past ages,” who “pen- 
etrate to the most intimate depths of the divine word,” nor that it sail too near the 
subversive or at least adventuresome winds of the “criticism” unleashed by ration- 
alism, which is always of its very nature “intransigent and arrogant” (p. 387). 


1 Divinitas 4 (1960) 385-456. Fasc. 3 is dated December, 1960. 

® Romeo mentions that Alonso Schékel is the author of some “aggressive” book reviews. 
Perhaps he refers to the frank discussion written by Alonso Schékel of B. Mariani, Intro- 
ductio in libros sacros Veteris Testamenti (Rome, 1958), reviewed in Biblica 39 (1958) 
499-502; Verbum domini 36 (1958) 116-17. In substantial agreement with Alonso Schiékel 
are a host of other Catholic exegetes: see Biblica 41 (1960) 4*; Razén y fe 161 (1960) 367- 
80. Perhaps even more pertinent would be Alonso Schikel’s review of F. Spadafora, A. 
Romeo, D. Frangipane, J/ libro sacro 1: Introduzione generale (Padua, 1958), in which he 
says of Romeo’s contribution on biblical inspiration: ‘‘Tractatum de Inspiratione laicis 
vel alumnis commendare non possum, propter eius spiritum polemicum contra catholicos 
aliter sentientes” (Verbum domini 38 [1960] 310). 
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A few introductory pages are devoted to a denunciation of “il progressismo 
cattolico moderno,” a pernicious spirit which must be understood to com- 
prehend the tendency of Alonso Schékel’s article, touching, as it does, the 
“essence of our religion, the legitimacy of the faith which we owe to the 
Word of God as supreme and immutable truth, and the validity of Catholic 
tradition in which is perpetuated the infallible apostolic magisterium of the 
Church” (p. 391). 

Romeo protests that he does not “doubt the good faith and the good 
intentions of Fr. Alonso and of those who are engaged with him in the reform 
campaign in the area of Catholic exegesis. We are confreres in religion and 
in the priesthood. If we were to meet and speak together, we would cer- 
tainly embrace each other” (p. 393). But despite such a manifestation of 
good will, Romeo finds it necessary to admit that his own attitude is “even 
annoying” (fastidioso), for the “matter treated, which is of extreme im- 
portance and delicacy, demands it” (p. 396). 

Alonso Schékel’s viewpoint in the article is explained by his background 
and his other writings; these are found to be “in agreement with the position 
which is hostile to tradition and the ‘conservatives’ ” (p. 394). There follows 
a detailed criticism of many points made by Alonso Schikel in his article. 
This critique is so extensive that it is impossible to retail it here. The burden 
of it can be summed up thus: “‘No change of direction was perceived in 
1943” (p. 409), a flat denial of the thesis of the Civilid cattolica article. 

An article of Cardinal A. Bea, S.J., which had been written at the time 
of the appearance of Divino afflante Spiritu, is quoted as an “‘official’’ inter- 
pretation of the Encyclical; long excerpts from it are given with footnotes 
to indicate to what extent Alonso Schékel disagrees with the mentality of 
Pius XII and of those responsible for the Encyclical (pp. 412-20). 

The last part of Alonso Schékel’s article is subjected to the same sort of 
criticism (pp. 420-42) as the first part. Apropos of it Romeo writes: 


Either he [Alonso Schékel] does not know the facts, and therefore is an incompe- 
tent who should not dare to write for the public on questions treated by a lofty 
pontifical document, passing judgment on and contradicting affirmations of the 
Pope, of the great Pius XII, who lavishly endorses, at least as it is attributed to 
him, the. . . liberation of Catholic exegesis. Or else he knows the facts, and then we 
must necessarily be concerned to hinder the systematic defamation or sleight-of- 
hand treatment (escamotage) of the two great encyclicals of the great Pius XII (p. 
425). 


The next-to-last part of Romeo’s article (pp. 443-50) is devoted to a 
digression, a complaint attributed to various cardinals, apostolic nuncios, 
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archbishops, bishops, and prelates of the Roman Curia, that at present “in 
various Catholic exegetical circles throughout the whole world the edge of 
heresy is being grazed and sometimes there is thoroughgoing disbelief.” 
Footnotes 129 and 130 give references to articles in American and French 
biblical and theological magazines (among them THEOLOGICAL STUDIES and 
the Catholic Biblical Quarterly) which are, in Romeo’s opinion, evidence of 
this tendency. This is supposed to reveal the “undeniable fact of pressure 
exerted on all the clergy by a group which is working indefatigably to open 
even wider breaches in the superhuman edifice of Catholic faith” (p. 444; 
italics his). The entire situation has its roots in the double myth of human 
liberty and human progress, characteristic of the “new era” (¢empi nuovi) 
of the second half of the twentieth century. 

The article ends with two observations: (1) Today there does not exist in 
the bosom of the Catholic Church any danger of obscurantism, fear, or 
timidity vis-A-vis science or scientific learning. (2) Today’s grave and 
frightening danger is rather that there are manifest within the Church 
theories and tendencies which threaten to subvert the foundations of Catho- 
lic doctrine, over which Pope Pius XII expressed such anxiety with the very 
title of his Encyclical Humani generis. 


A whole swarm of termites working away incessantly in the shadows, at Rome and 
in all parts of the world, forces one to take note of the execution of a massive plan 
of buzzing about and gnawing away at the doctrines which form and nourish our 
Catholic faith. Ever more numerous signs from various quarters give evidence of 
the gradual unfolding of a widespread and progressive maneuver, directed by very 
clever minds, apparently quite pious, which aims at doing away with the Christian- 
ity taught up to now and lived for nineteen centuries, in order to substitute for it 
the Christianity of “the new times” (p. 454). 


Enough of an indication of this seventy-page article has been given to 
reveal its general tenor. Alonso Schékel’s discussion of the question, “Dove 
va l’esegesi cattolica?” was clearly only an occasion for Romeo. What dis- 
turbs him is not simply that article in Civilid cattolica, but the existence of 
a group of exegetes who seem to be pushing the Catholic interpretation of the 
Bible in a direction with which he does not agree. In addition to Alonso 
Schikel’s article, he introduces frequent quotations from the writings and 
lectures of two other Catholic exegetes to substantiate his contentions. M. 
Zerwick, a German Jesuit and likewise a professor at the Biblical Institute 
in Rome, who addressed a group of some fifty Italian Scripture professors 
at a meeting in Padua, September 15-17, 1959, is one of these. About a 
hundred mimeographed copies of his talk were distributed, entitled “Liter- 
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ary Criticism of the N.T. in the Catholic Exegesis of the Gospels” (‘Critica 
letteraria del N.T. nell’esegesi cattolica dei Vangeli’’). In it he summarized 
the conclusions of three other exegetes, A. Végtle, P. Benoit, O.P., and A. 
Descamps.* From Zerwick’s address to the Italian exegetes Romeo con- 
cluded: “‘The denial of the historicity of this passage of the first Gospel [Mt 
16:16-18] is clear” (p. 436, n. 116). This is but one example of a number of 
accusations directed against Zerwick throughout the article. The other 
Catholic exegete frequently referred to in the footnotes is Jean Levie, a 
seventy-six-year-old Belgian Jesuit, Professor of the New Testament at the 
Collége Philosophique et Théologique S.J. de Louvain (Eegenhoven) and 
for many years the editor of Nouvelle revue théologique. Romeo finds Levie’s 
latest book, La Bible: Parole humaine et message de Dieu, to be “‘tre- 
mendamente eversivo” (p. 444, n. 130). As he understands Levie, ‘‘All of 
Christianity is to be made over” (p. 455, n. 150). ““P. Levie exerted notable 
influence on P. Alonso, whose professor he seems to have been” (p. 395). 


*See A. Végtle, ““Messiasbekenntnis und Petrusverheissung: Zur Komposition von 
Mt 16, 13-23,” Biblische Zeitschrift 1 (1957) 252-72; 2 (1958) 85-103; P. Benoit, “La 
mort de Judas,” Synoptische Studien: Alfred Wikenhauser zum siebzigsten Geburtstag 
(Munich, 1953) pp. 1-19; A. Descamps, “La structure des récits évangéliques de la résur- 
rection,” Biblica 40 (1959) 726-41. The summary character of Zerwick’s address is, how- 
ever, passed over in silence by Romeo. The president of the Italian Biblical Association 
thought it wise to issue certain clarifications about the Padua meeting, which should 
certainly be consulted. See Chiarificazioni sul Convegno di Padova (a proposito di un recente 
articolo) a cura del Presidente dell’ Associazione (Appendice al volume degli “Atti e Con- 
ferenze della Settimana Biblica 1960”; Rome, 1961). 

1” Museum Lessianum, section biblique 1; Paris-Louvain, 1958. This book has been 
widely acclaimed by reviewers. See THEOLOGICAL Stupres 20 (1959) 282-84: “Without a 
doubt we have here one of the finest works on Scripture to appear in the last ten years” 
(J. E. Bruns). Catholic Biblical Quarterly 21 (1959) 245-47: “If this reviewer were asked 
to recommend a book which would give a thorough understanding of the present stand of 
Catholic scholarship, he would unhesitatingly recommend this one” (L. A. Bushinski). 
Angelicum 36 (1959) 449: “We believe it to be of great value considering the purpose 
intended by it. And it will undoubtedly contribute to a better understanding of Scripture 
and of the teachings of the Church relative to the interpretation of the divine word” 
(J. Salguero, O.P.). Ephemerides theologicae Lovanienses 35 (1959) 824: “Few works contain 
such a rich mine of information and map out paths so sure for the Christian interpretation 
of the sacred books” (J. Coppens). Biblica 40 (1959) 1025: “An extremely nuanced and 
concrete exposé, based above all on the study of the texts and a long, mature reflection, 
which loyally and personally confronts the true problems of exegesis’ (S. Lyonnet). See, 
further, New Testament Abstracts 4 (1959) 83-84. For a non-Catholic reaction see the 
Journal of Biblical Literature 79 (1960) 173-75: “...an excellent ‘compte rendu’ of the 
state of biblical studies in the Roman Catholic Church, while offering at the same time a 
splendid instance of the best fruits of these studies. In both respects this book is a most 
worthy representative of the ‘biblical movement’ in the Roman Catholic Church . . . an 
outstanding contribution to biblical and theological studies and to the ecumenical dia- 
logue” (J. Miguez-Bonino, Facultad Evangélica de Teologia, Buenos Aires). 
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make up the group, for in the course of the footnotes such names occur as 
C. Spicq, P. Teilhard de Chardin, D. Stanley, and “un intimo collaboratore 
di P. Alonso,”’ who has been identified as S. Lyonnet." 

The follow-up of Romeo’s seventy-page article is also noteworthy. Im- 
mediately after his lengthy critique the same issue of Divinitas carries an 


Italian translation of two chapters which Prof. William F. Albright con- | 


tributed to the volume edited by H. H. Rowley, The Old Testament and 
Modern Study: A Generation of Discovery and Research.” The translation is, 
however, preceded by a preface of six pages in italics, which was written to 
introduce Albright to Italian readers, but which ends with a series of refer- 
ences to ecclesiastical documents and is signed by Romeo. The last footnote 
of this preface quotes the finis of the Biblical Institute as set forth by Pius 
X." The burden of the six-page preface thus becomes apparent: it is an 
indirect comparison of what a non-Catholic biblical scholar and archeologist 
has to say about the Bible with what the Biblical Institute is supposed to 
be teaching about it. Such a use of the Italian translation of these chapters 
was completely unauthorized. The separate printing of the offprints of 
Romeo’s article, which has been widely circulated, even goes so far as to 
put the names of Romeo and Albright together on the cover with the title 
only of Romeo’s article. 


11 Lyonnet, who is also a professor at the Biblical Institute, faced a milder form of 
criticism in the same magazine. His interpretation of St. Paul’s teaching on original sin in 
Rom 5:12 (see “Le péché originel et l’exégése de Rom. 5, 12-14,” Recherches de science 
religieuse 44 [1956] 63-84; “Le sens de eph’ ‘6 en Rom 5, 12 et l’exégése des Péres grecs,” 
Biblica 36 [1955] 436-56 [cf. Theology Digest 5 (1957) 63; New Testament Abstracts, May, 
1956, pp. 28-32]) was scrutinized by F. Spadafora (“‘Rom. 5, 12: Esegesi e riflessi dog- 
matici,” Divinitas 4 [1960] 289-98) and judged “scientificamente infondata, per non dire 
insostenibile” (p. 298). Indirect criticsm of it is also found in B. Mariani, ‘La persona di 
Adamo e il peccato originale secondo San Paolo: Rom. 5, 12-21,” Divinitas 2 (1958) 
486-519.—Also representative of this “group of exegetes” are the Associazione Biblica 
Italiana and the Italian biblical magazine Rivista biblica, both of which are attacked by 
name in Romeo’s article. 

12 Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1951. “The Old Testament and the Archaeology of Pales- 
tine” (pp. 1-26); ‘““The Old Testament and the Archaeology of the Ancient East” (pp. 
27-47). In Italian dress they appear under the title “La Bibbia illustrata dall’archeologia,” 
Divinitas 4 (1960) 457-505. 

13 “Tnstituti fine continetur ut sanam de Libris sacris doctrinam, normis ab hac S. 
Sede Apostolica statutis vel statuendis omnino conformem, adversus opiniones, recentiorum 
maxime, falsas, erroneas, temerarias atque haereticas defendat, promulget, promoveat’’ (italics 
supplied by Romeo; see Acta apostolicae sedis 1 [1909] 448). 










But Alonso Schékel, Zerwick, and Levie are not the only “religiosi” who 
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I 


There ensued, naturally enough, a lively reaction on the part of the 
Pontifical Biblical Institute. The Rector, Fr. Ernest Vogt, a Swiss Jesuit 
belonging to the Southern Brazilian Province, wrote to the editor of Divi- 
nilas, Msgr. Antonio Piolanti, asking for a retractation and for equal space 
to answer the critique in that magazine. This was refused and there sub- 
sequently appeared in Verbum domini a fifteen-page reply, signed P. I. B., 
entitled “The Pontifical Biblical Institute and a Recent Booklet of Msgr. 
A. Romeo” (“Pontificium Institutum Biblicum et recens libellus R.mi 
D.ni A. Romeo’’)." In this article the Biblical Institute complained of the 
grave violation of charity involved in the damage done to its reputation 
through the “very serious... accusations leveled against two professors 
of this Institute, and this not in private (as has occurred for years now 
against the Institute), but publicly, and indeed not in an obscure place, but 
in a magazine which glories in the name Diviniias . . .” (p. 3).!° The article 
proceeds to indicate the occasion and source of the accusations, Romeo’s 
methods of “interpreting” his sources, the most serious accusations (that 
the professors are opponents of tradition and the magisterium, enemies of 
the Catholic faith, corruptors of young clerics, teachers of a double “biblical 
truth,” hypocrites, and conspiring to destroy the ancient faith). Each of 
these points is taken up and answered by “quoting chapter and verse.” 

This controversy has taken place in Rome itself—fortunately, for the rest 
of the Catholic biblical world—and the subsequent developments in such a 
spot are always important to watch. As we indicated earlier, the article 
written by Romeo, who is associated with one of the Roman congregations, 
might have been judged to be an indication of some official Roman view of 
modern biblical scholarship. However, at the beginning of February the 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Studies and Universities let it be 
known that the article was published without the knowledge either of him- 
self or of the Secretary of the Congregation, that it represented exclusively 


“4 Verbum domini 39 (1961) 3-17. 

16 “A Directore periodici ‘Divinitas,’ Praelato Romano admodum noto, reparationem 
gravissime laesae famae petivimus. Sed cum id praestare recusaverit, coacti sumus publice 
teclamare et lectores monere de incredibili methodo qua Accusatores utuntur. Etenim 
non de sola fama Pontificii Instituti Biblici agitur; res in grave damnum verti potest 
totius exegesis catholicae et timendum est ne haud parvum obstaculum constituat in 
praesenti condicione relationum inter Ecclesiam Romanam et non-catholicos’’ (ibid., 
pp. 3-4). 
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the ideas of the writer, and that, since its tone was so personal, it could in 
no way be regarded as an official view. 

On March 2, 1961, the Osservatore romano carried the news in its column, 
“Nostre Informazioni,” that the Rector of the Biblical Institute, Fr. Ernest 
Vogt, S.J., had been named a consultor to the Pontifical Theological Com- 
mission of the coming Vatican Council II. 

Finally, a letter was sent by Fr. Athanasius Miller, O.S.B., the Secretary 
of the Pontifical Biblical Commission, in the name of all the Consultors of 
the Commission who had assembled in the Vatican on March 5, 1961, to 
the Rector of the Biblical Institute, deprecating the attacks of Msgr. Romeo 
(mentioned by name) and reaffirming publicly their unshakable solidarity 
with the Biblical Institute." 


IV 


Reactions to the controversy are beginning to appear in cautious form in 
various journals throughout the world. Herder Korrespondenz (15, 6 [March, 
1961] 287) is dismayed at the insulting tone of the polemics directed against 
a biblical confrere, whose orthodoxy is questioned, at the appeal for a 
censure (as if Rome and the episcopacy were asleep), and at the casting of 
suspicion on other scholars like J. Levie and P. Teilhard de Chardin as well 
as on American, French, and German exegetical magazines. “It can scarcely 
fail to be noted that this article [of Romeo], which is by now certainly 
known to theologians within and without the Church, is arousing the worst 
fears of a rabies theologica; one would have thought that such a thing did 
not exist any more. At the present moment this is most regrettable, es- 
pecially since it originates in Rome itself.” 

Etudes (‘“Rome: ombres et lumiéres,” 308, 3 [March, 1961] 401) contrasts 
an optimistic article of C. Boyer (“Il Concilio e l’unita cristiana,” Osserva- 
tore romano, January 21, 1961, p. 3), in which the author stresses that 
thanks to the Council “Protestants who are nourished on the Bible will see 
better how the Roman Church is bound to Sacred Scripture and how it is 
assured of the assistance of the Holy Spirit to interpret it correctly,” with 
the attack conducted at Rome at present by “tout un clan” against the 
biblical movement and its scientifically assured results. “If this attack were 
to succeed and if Catholic exegetes were to lose a sane liberty of research, 
all hope of useful dialogue with Protestantism would be ruined, perhaps for 


16 We do not make public the text of the last two documents, since we have no authority 
to do so; though they were not published in Rome, they have been widely circulated 
throughout the world. Interested readers should contact an active member of the Catholic 
Biblical Association. 
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several decades” (p. 401). J. M. LeBlond in the following issue of Etudes 
takes up a point for which Romeo had severely criticized J. Levie.!” LeBlond 
regrets the concern for “security” which has been openly substituted for 
that of truth. 


This is the normal mark of integralism; an unquestionably sincere attachment to 
the Church is compromised by fear, as if the Church had to be afraid of scientific 
research and the impartial quest for truth. Such “pragmatism” can become very 
serious and in addition can scarcely offer any confidence to those of our separated 
brothers whom the proclamation of a council has been leading to look in our direc- 
tion with greater attention (p. 85). 


But LeBlond is much more concerned about the position which the Church 
is expected to adopt vis-a-vis the “‘new times” according to Romeo. He takes 
some of his statements (such as “The Church has never accommodated 
herself to what Levie calls history” [p. 456, n. 152]) and contrasts them with 
statements of Pius XII (Christmas Message, December 23, 1956; AAS 49 
[1957] 12) and of John XXIII (Allocution to the students of the Greek 
College at Rome, June 14, 1959). The latter said: 


The Church must adapt herself, since there has been so much evolution in the mod- 
ern world among the faithful and in the manner of life which they must lead. . . . 
When she realizes that, she will then turn to her separated brothers and say to 
them: “See what the Church is, what she has done, how she presents herself.” And 
when the Church appears thus modernized, rejuvenated, she will be able to say to 
our separated brothers, ‘Come to us.” 


The Catholic Biblical Quarterly, in a note written after the arrival of the 
news about the Biblical Commission’s reaction to the controversy, “heartily 
seconds” the warm support given to the Biblical Institute, which “has come 
not only from the rank and file, but from important leaders in the Church.” 
“Perhaps the most salutary effect of all this will be to highlight the need of 
many to inform themselves concerning scholarly methods and principles 
involved in the understanding of Sacred Scripture.’ 

Msgr. E. Galbiati, of the Theological Faculty of Milan," finds Romeo’s 
article “una riposta polemica,” and since some of the readers of Scuola 
cattolica have been disturbed (disorientati) by the controversy, he shows 
how both sides have been trying to remain faithful to the demands of the 


17 “T’Eglise et l’histoire,’”’ Etudes 309, no. 4 (April, 1961) 85-88. 

18 “The Close of a Controversy,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly 23 (1961) 269. 

19“Un dissidio tra gli esegeti? A proposito di una recente polemica,” Scuola cattolica 
89 (1961) 50-53. ' 
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faith. Since it is only in recent times that our understanding of inspiration 
and inerrancy has been deepened, a completely satisfying systematization 
of these notions has not yet been achieved. There are for this reason two 
dangers. One is speculative, based on a few revealed data, deducing its con- 
clusions from them, and inclined to consider any progress or advance from 
the positions assumed as impossible. The other is positive, beginning either 
with an admission that we do not know to what extent the dogma of in- 
spiration commits us or with an act of faith that what emerges from a 
sincere examination of the facts cannot contradict the dogma, and pro- 
ceeding to analyze the Bible in an effort to collect the data; it thus develops 
the tendency of a practical neglect of the dogmatic aspect. The latter danger 
is greater in the case of the public at large and the nonexperts, who do not 
have the necessary preparation or background and are inclined to minimize 
the real notion of inspiration. Reconciliation of the two positions comes only 
in the case of individuals who unite in themselves the speculative finesse of 
the theologian and the unprejudiced outlook of the scholar who loyally and 
prudently makes use of the historical method. The crisis of 1870-1920 is 
responsible for much of the present attitude. Alonso Schékel would have 
done better to explain the intrinsic dialectic at work in the change which 
has taken place since that time rather than merely contrast the two posi- 
tions. Romeo is like Eusebius of Dorylaeum, the champion of orthodoxy, 
who on two occasions denounced persons in high positions—a possibility 
which exists in the Church, where everyone shares the responsibility of 
preserving the faith. But how did he do it? One might have expected it to 
be done by discussions and clarifications based on the assumption that both 
sides were interested in the same basic principles. 


If at times his [Romeo’s], so to speak, adversaries have given the impression of an 
excessive security, devoid of any concern about clarifying how their unusual exe- 
gesis is nevertheless in accord with or not openly in discord with revealed principles 
. . . then let it be shown how their security is without foundation and how it cannot 
be reconciled with the principles admitted by all. The scholarly world expects noth- 
ing more than this. But such a hope has been disappointed, for as a result of the vio- 
lently polemical tone the heart of the matter was never touched, nor was any new 
light shed on the point at issue (p. 53). 


Vv 


The reaction of the Pontifical Biblical Commission—which has always 
been looked upon as a guardian of the faith in matters biblical—to the 
Romeo-Biblical Institute affair is, to say the least, significant. The fact that 
it has sided with the Biblical Institute against the accusations of a Roman 
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monsignor with important connections in various curial circles and con- 
gregations is of much more importance in giving an indication of a Roman 
view than any critique of seventy pages. 

It must be noted, of course, that the Biblical Commission has come out 
in favor of the Biblical Institute in this controversy in globo; it has reaffirmed 
its confidence in the professorial staff of that Institute. That does not mean, 
however, that it agrees with every detail of what was written by the profes- 
sors of the Institute in the articles criticized. We note this, not to imply 
that we have found something to criticize in those writings, but to present 
the reaction of the Biblical Commission for what it is. 

Much less should that reaction be interpreted as a blanket approval of 
everything which is passed off as the exegesis of the “new direction” of 
which Alonso Schékel spoke—not to mention the caricatures of such exegesis 
by popularizers, professional enfants terribles, etc. 

But, on the other hand, it must be noted that Romeo’s article was not 
just an attack on Alonso Schikel, Zerwick, or the Biblical Institute, but 
much more on a whole movement spread widely throughout the Church 
today. Dedicated Scripture scholars are working seriously in many quarters 
to further that movement, but their aim is not the destruction of the foun- 
dations of Christian faith or of the traditions of the Church. Exegetes 
throughout the world sighed with relief at the news of the reaction of the 
Pontifical Biblical Commission to the controversy, for it indicated to them 
that official Roman views have not changed since the issuance of the state- 
ments of the Secretary of the Biblical Commission and its Under-Secretary 
in 1955 apropos of its own decrees.?° 

In this whole controversy there is a legitimate cause for concern. Though 
it ensued between two groups of professional exegetes, it is but another 
manifestation of the regrettable chasm which exists between popular piety 
and scholarly theology. Some years ago J. Lebreton devoted a lengthy article 
to a third-century manifestation of this chasm and its effect on the Church 
of that time.” It would be well to reread that article, even though it is 
devoted to an entirely different problem, as a background for the under- 
standing of the recent Roman controversy. The professional Catholic 
exegete of today is aware of that chasm and of the effect it may in time have 
on the life of the Church. But should he abandon the pursuit of his science 
as such to yield to the temptation that “the scholar must talk to the people”? 


2 See E. F. Siegman, “The Decrees of the Pontifical Biblical Commission: A Recent 
Clarification,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly 18 (1956) 23-29. 

1 “Te désaccord de la foi populaire et de la théologie savante dans |’église chrétienne du 
IIle siécle,” Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique 19 (1923) 481-506; 20 (1924) 5-37. 
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This account was begun with an episode taken from the lives of Jerome 
and Augustine to illustrate how the study of Scripture has at times been 
fraught with misunderstanding. We do not wish to imply that the reactions 
of the great Doctor of Hippo and those of the Roman monsignor are in all 
respects comparable. But the fear that the Scripture scholars of the world 
are undermining the faith—‘ne magno scandalo perturbemus plebes 
Christi”—has appeared before in the history of the Church. The fears of 
the period of Modernism, however legitimate they may have been, are still 
known to an older generation of living Scripture scholars today, fears which 
actually cast a dark cloud over much of Catholic biblical scholarship of the 
first part of this century. That day has passed. But the recent Roman con- 
troversy should teach us all a salutary lesson. It gives us an added reason 
to recall the celebrated paragraph of Divino afflante Spiritu, of which Alonso 
Schékel made much in his original article: 


Let all the other sons of the Church bear in mind that the efforts of these resolute 
laborers in the vineyard of the Lord should be judged not only with equity and jus- 
tice, but also with the greatest charity; all moreover should abhor that intemperate 
zeal which imagines that whatever is new should for that very reason be opposed or 
suspected. Let them bear in mind above all that in the rules and laws promulgated 
by the Church there is question of doctrine regarding faith and morals; and that in 
the immense matter contained in the Sacred Books—legislative, historical, sapien- 
tial and prophetical—there are but few texts whose sense has been defined by the 
authority of the Church, nor are those more numerous about which the teaching of 
the Holy Fathers is unanimous. There remain therefore many things, and of the 
greatest importance, in the discussion and exposition of which the skill and genius of 
Catholic commentators may and ought to be freely exercised, so that each may con- 
tribute his part to the advantage of all, to the continued progress of the sacred doc- 
trine and to the defense and honor of the Church.” 


POSTSCRIPT 


As an aftermath of the Romeo affair, rumors circulated about the prepa- 
ration by the Holy Office of a monitum on biblical matters. It was published 
on June 20, 1961 and appeared in Osservatore romano on June 22. 


Suprema S. Congregatio S. Officit 


Biblicarum disciplinarum studio laudabiliter fervente, in variis regionibus 
sententiae et opiniones circumferuntur, quae in discrimen adducunt germanam 
veritatem historicam et obiectivam Scripturae Sacrae non modo Veteris Testamenti 
(sicut Summus Pontifex Pius XII in Litteris Encyclicis “Humani Generis” iam 


2 Par. 47 (NCWC Pamphlet, p. 22). 
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deploraverat, cfr. A. A. S. XLII, 576), verum et Novi, etiam quoad dicta et facta 
Christi Iesu. 

Cum autem huiusmodi sententiae et opiniones anxios faciant et Pastores et 
christifideles, Em.mi Patres, fidei morumque doctrinae tutandae praepositi, omnes, 
qui de Sacris Libris sive scripto sive verbo agunt, monendos censuerunt ut semper 
debita cum prudentia ac reverentia tantum argumentum pertractent, et prae 
oculis semper habeant SS. Patrum doctrinam atque Ecclesiae sensum ac Magis- 
terium, ne fidelium conscientiae perturbentur neve fidei veritates laedantur. 

N.B.—Hoc Monitum editur consentientibus etiam Em.mis Patribus Pontificiae 
Commissionis Biblicae. 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus S. Officii, die 20 iunii 1961. 

Sebastianus Masala, Notarius 


It is important to keep in mind the historical antecedents of this monitum, 
which are related in the foregoing sketch, and not to isolate it from this 
context. Its first paragraph describes in sober terms the situation: views and 
opinions are circulating in various regions which call into question the 
genuine historical and objective truth of Scripture, not only of the OT, but 
also of the NT, specifically in regard of the words and deeds of Christ. 

The document is a monitum, a warning, not an instruction or a decree 
advocating or condemning any specific view. The first and last clauses of its 
second paragraph clearly express its predominantly pastoral concern, a 
legitimate concern for the anxiety created among the clergy and faithful by 
indiscriminate views on Scripture. So important a subject is to be treated 
with due prudence and reverence and all should keep in mind the teaching 
of the Fathers, the mind of the Church and its magisterium, lest the faithful 
be disturbed and truths of faith take harm. 

It must be emphasized that such a monitum should not be regarded as a 
condemnation of the so-called “new direction” in biblical studies of which 
Alonso Schékel wrote. It would be an error to equate modern biblical studies, 
which are praised in the first clause, with the circulating “views and opin- 
ions”; the caricatures and popularizations of the serious study are far more 
responsible for the pastoral problem than solid exegetical work itself. Nor 
is the monitum an accusation leveled specifically against exegetes, much less 
against a “group of exegetes” (Romeo’s phrase), not to mention the profes- 
sors of the Biblical Institute, with whom the Biblical Commission earlier 
expressed its solidarity. It is a warning addressed to “‘all those who deal with 
the Sacred Books either in writing or in speech.” 

It would likewise be an error to isolate the expression germana veritas 
historica et obiectiva Scripturae Sacrae and argue that the Holy Office is 
advocating a fundamentalistic approach to the Bible. In using this expres- 
sion, it has not said that germana veritas is to be identified with fundamental- 
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istic literalness. The word germana (“genuine, proper’) is obviously an 
attempt on the part of the Holy Office to express its recognition of the 
character of the truth involved in Scripture and to allow for its formulation 
according to the various literary genres employed by the sacred writers. It 
is but another way of saying what Cardinal A. Bea, S.J., once wrote: “Sua 
cuique generi literario est veritas” (De scripturae sacrae inspiratione [2nd 
ed.; Rome, 1935] p. 106, §90). It is but a brief formulation of what Pius XII 
wrote about the genres in Divino afflante Spiritu. The excesses which call 
such a truth into question are the object of the Holy Office’s warning. 

The monitum also inculcates respect for the teaching of the Fathers, the 
sensus ecclesiae and its magisterium. The intention of the Holy Office is 
clear. However, it does not intend to negate or qualify what Pius XII stated 
in Divino afflanie Spiritu about the fewness of the “texts whose sense has 
been defined by the authority of the Church,” nor of those “about which 
the teaching of the Holy Fathers is unanimous” (see full text above). 

Finally, it is apparent that though the Holy Office warns about the circu- 
lating ‘“‘views and opinions which call into question the genuine historical 
and objective truth of Scripture,” its monitum is not to be regarded as a 
confirmation of Romeo’s position. At the end of the text it is made clear 
that the monitum has been issued with the agreement of the Cardinals of 
the Biblical Commission; the same Commission sided earlier with the Bibli- 
cal Institute against Romeo. Consequently, there is no reason to look on 
the monitum as an attempt to change the “new direction” in biblical studies. 
It is a warning to all to treat the subject of the Scriptures with the prudence 
and reverence required and to respect the usual sources of the Church’s 
teaching authority. 


Woodstock College Josern A. Fitzmyer, S.J. 
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NOTES 


MEDIEVAL EXEGESIS 


In the past one hundred years Catholic theology has been exceptionally 
enriched by the distinguished research which has been devoted to discovering 
its historical origins and genetic development. Since the age of Melchior 
Cano, Erasmus, and the theologians of the post-Tridentine period, when 
the need for scientific, critical method in historical theology was first formu- 
lated, the growth has been admirable. The study of the Fathers of the 
Church has become an independent science, and in the last century the 
attention of scholars, probably under the strong influence of the romantic 
movement, began to be attracted to Scholasticism and its contribution to 
the Christian tradition. Certainly both streams of thought, patristic and 
medieval, are recognized as basic to the structure of modern theology, which 
in so many respects is characterized by a profound inclination to history 
and historical method. 

But in reviewing the vast contribution which historical scholarship has 
made to the science of theology, it becomes clear that two important aspects 
of religious thought have been somewhat overlooked: (1) pre-Scholastic 
theology, from the death of St. Isidore of Seville (d. 636) to the age of 
Abelard (ca. 1100), and (2) pre-Tridentine exegesis, from the late Merovingian 
period to the eve of the Reformation. The history of modern thought tends 
to show that the neglect of these areas as a field of concentration may be 
rooted in an unwarranted prejudice favoring the value of patristic and 
Scholastic theology to the exclusion of medieval biblical theology. 

In his most recent work, Exégése médiévale,! Pére Henri de Lubac, S.J., 
has successfully transcended this prejudice and has presented us with the 
most brilliant synthesis of medieval exegesis that has yet been made.? We 
have here a historical and documentary study of the four senses of Holy 
Scripture as pursued in the medieval biblical sc’i0ols and expressed in their 
commentaries. The work, actually “much less a contribution to the history 


1 H. de Lubac, S.J., Exégése médiévale: Les quatre sens de l Ecriture 1/1-2 (Paris: Aubier, 
1959; pp. 772). At a later date the second volume, of which the first part has just ap- 
peared, will be reviewed. 

2 M. de Certeau, S.J. (“Exégése, théologie, et spiritualité,” Revue d’ascétique et de mystique 
36 [1960] 357), describes de Lubac’s work as a “monument élevé par une érudition aussi 
subtile qu’étendue,” and R. Roques, in his review in Revue de l’histoire des religions 158 
(1960) 217, says of it: “ . . . une somme extrémement érudite—j’allais écrire: désespérément 
érudite!—sur I’un des sujets les plus importants et les plus négligés de la pensée médiévale.” 
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of exegesis in the proper sense of the word than to the history of theology, 
or rather of Christian thought and spirituality in general,’’* forms a continu- 


un 

ation of his earlier work, Histoire et esprit, with the center of interest shifting jn 
from Origen and the Fathers to the ecclesiastical writers of the medieval § j, 
period, who prolonged for centuries the patristic tradition of biblical exegesis. § py 
A reading of the more than seven hundred pages which make up the two & ty 
parts of this first volume impresses one with the extensive, overwhelming § ey, 
source material on which the whole study rests, and which Pére de Lubac § th; 
has so successfully controlled. The work is neither a continuous history nor F) se 
a scientific handbook, but rather a synthesis, structured on a variety of § oj; 
essential themes,‘ which converge in the accumulated witness which they § fin 
present to the four senses of Holy Scripture, the deep concern of all biblical § re] 
exegetes of both the patristic and medieval ages. “This work,” observes § fy 
de Lubac, “‘in its totality belongs more to the sociology of thought than to § ab 


its history.”® th 

The author faces the historical fact, well supported by the sources, that | 
the Christian Church almost from its very beginning interpreted Holy § his 
Scripture in light of the manifold sense which it contains. In his critical J as 
study of this important chapter in the history of Catholic ideas, de Lubac § so 
shows himself a sincere scientist penetrating to the depth of things with a § aj 
controlled enthusiasm.* Despite his admiration and reverence for medieval } for 
intellectualism, in his own mental attitude, which is neither archaic nor } th 
antique, there is no question of equating the medieval system with the § gc} 
modern, much less of transcending it in favor of something long past. Here § alr 
we stand on two different planes of thought and comprehension. But neither 
is negated or despised. ‘“We admire the immense effort, expended on biblical } of 
exegesis in the modern Church, and we are full of hope that it will increase } Dg 
even more.”” If, therefore, he is deeply inquisitive of the ethos and method 
inherent in the medieval concept of the Bible and its interpretation, he is 
not reactionary. It is rather his intent to introduce and familiarize us with 
medieval exegesis, to win our sympathetic understanding of the religious § J, 
thought of the past, and to help prepare us to grasp the organic development 
of the efforts of Christianity to discover God’s word as contained in Holy 


: cer 
Scripture.’ 
* De Lubac, op. cit., p. 11. t 
*E.g., Theology, Scripture, Fourfold Sense; Patristic Origins; Latin Origen; the Two § ,,. 
Testaments; History; Allegory; Anagogia and Eschatology. Cf. de Lubac, op. cit., p. 20. § ya, 


5 Ibid. 6 Jbid., p. 18. 7 Tbid., p. 19. 
® Ibid., p. 17. Medieval exegesis organized “all revelation about a concrete centrum, § 4, 
marked in space and time by the cross of Jesus Christ.” 
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The subject of this book, medieval exegesis, is a theme susceptible of mis- 
understanding, possibly even of irritation, to those out of touch with the 
intellectual problems involved here. The expression “‘medieval,” for example, 
is still somewhat under the dark spell of Renaissance humanism and the 
Enlightenment ;* and the science of exegesis, in the course of the past cen- 
tury, has developed so considerably that it can scarcely recognize its medi- 
eval ancestor. The sympathetic study of this problem requires, therefore, 
that the unhistorical concept of the Middle Ages as a naive, dark, simplistic 


| segment of Western history be corrected; that the general feeling of superi- 


ority which dominates so much modern scholarship be revised; and that the 
finalistic viewpoint, which tends to explain all synthesis of the past only by 
relation to the present—as if the intellectual efforts of the past have only a 
functional interest—be moderated.'® There is need here of the scholar’s 
ability to live with these ancient thinkers, enter into their categories, speak 
their language." 

Medieval exegesis, as it has come down to us, contains “a theology of 
history in connection with a theology of Scripture.” “It is itself a dogmatic 
as well as a spirituality—complete and completely unified.” In itself a great 
source book or mirror reflecting Christian thought, it can in a sense be 
called Christian thought itself, at least in the sense that it is the principal 
form which for centuries has molded the Christian synthesis. It is the woof, 
the very texture, of Christian literature, art, and life."? That Catholic 
scholars have allowed this valuable treasure to remain buried so long is 
almost a mystery." 

In accord with the subtitle, Les quatre sens de I’ Ecriture, de Lubac’s frame 
of reference is the well-known distich of the Dominican, Augustine of 
Dacia (d. 1282): 


Littera gesta docet, quid credas allegoria, 
Moralis quid agas, quo tendas anagogia." 


In this couplet the author is professedly transmitting not merely some 


* Note the snobbish remark of Voltaire in his Essai sur les moeurs: “In the thirteenth 
century one passed from savage ignorance to Scholastic ignorance.” 

1 De Lubac, of. cit., pp. 15-16. U Tbid., p. 19. 12 Tbid., p. 17. 

1% There seems no doubt that the fourfold sense started its decline after the first wave 
of the Reformation, after the Council of Trent. It is interesting to note that, parallel 
to the disappearance of the spiritual sense, allegory and symbol in Catholic art began to 
vanish. 

4 Rotulus pugillaris, c. 1: De introductoriis scientiae theologicae, ed. P. A. Walz, O.P., 
Angelicum 6 (1929) 256. Actually the couplet concludes “‘quid speres anagogia.’’ Cf. 
de Lubac, op. cit., pp. 23 ff. 
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personal theory of biblical exegesis or a more or less authorized “specu. | 
lation,” but a matter of faith, a comprehension of Holy Scripture which 
was held in honor not only by his illustrious master St. Thomas, but by 
almost every master of theology before him back to the Fathers. In fact, 


apart from the central dogmas of Christianity, it is hard to find a religious f 


truth on which there is a clearer consensus among the Fathers and Scho. 
lastics. For in its history the doctrine of the four senses of Holy Scripture 
represented for the theologian “more than an idea from the time of the 
Fathers.” It was something of divine tradition itself, a certain fundamentally 
Catholic attitude before the word of God, a question of the very doctrine 
of the Church.’® Since the Reformation, the doctrine expressed in this 
couplet has become almost a sign of contradiction to biblical exegetes. More 
often than not it has been misstated, misunderstood, forsaken in favor of a 
unilateral, literal, scientific hermeneutic which in many respects seems less 
theological and spiritual than its venerable ancestor. One notes too fre- 
quently nowadays an absence of concern for Holy Scripture as a spiritual 
book. 

The importance of Scripture to medieval theology can be most accurately 
gauged from its unique relation to both revelation and theology.'® According 
to the medieval comprehension of the divine economy, there were not two 
sources of revelation parallel and radically distinct, but simply Holy Scrip- 
ture as the sole deposit of revelation. The depositum fidei was indeed Scrip- 
ture, but Scripture considered not as a closed system but as the word of 
God read and heard throughout the Church, and interpreted by tradition, 
“the tradition of the Apostles ...that which is precisely reducible to the 
evangelium of Trent.’”” For in the traditional concept there was always 
question of Scripture “in fide catholica tractata,”"® and the word scriptura 
in the expression scriptura sola was understood in an active, vital sense. 
“Legit et tenet ecclesia.” 

Hence arose the persuasion, shared both by Late Antiquity and the 
Middle Ages, that in the interpretation or exegesis of Holy Scripture is con- 
tained the science of theology.”° It is part of this common Christian tradition 
that St. Thomas expresses when he writes: “Haec est theologia quae sacra 


16 Francisco Toledo, S.J. (Jn Summam theol. s. Thomae Aquinatis enarratio 1: In primam 
[Rome, 1869] 53-54) taught that the doctrine of the four senses must be held de fide 
Cf. de Lubac, op. cit., pp. 32-33. 

16 De Lubac, op. cit., pp. 56 ff. 11 Tbid., p. 57. 

18 Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram 12, 37, 70 (PL 34, 484). 

19 Hugh of Rouen, Dialogi 5, 12 (PL 192, 1206D). 

® De Lubac, op. cit., pp. 59 ff. 
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scriptura dicitur,”*! a statement matched by St. Bonaventure’s “Sacra 
scriptura quae theologia dicitur.”** Once granted this coincidence between 
theology and exegesis, it is not difficult to see how a doctor of theology was 
a commentator on Holy Scripture,” a dogma of the faith an exegesis of the 
sacra pagina, doctrinal teaching an expositio scriplurarum. “In the language 
of St. Gregory, the divinae doctrinae eruditio was the teaching contained in 
Scripture, and the saintly Pope did not conceive of any other theology than 
that which consists in sacri eloquii erudiri mysteriis.””* Within the broad 
frame of this system of thought, the development of dogma was regarded 
as the constant process of exploring and opening up the almost infinite 
depths, the inmumeri intellectus, the mira profunditas, of Holy Scripture.”® 

The doctrine of the multiple sense of Scripture exemplifies the almost 
obvious truth that medieval exegesis is rooted in the patristic. Especially 
influential is Origen, whose theory of biblical exegesis was so decisive in 
determining the subsequent development of this science.”* Pére de Lubac 
diminishes the direct influence of both Clement of Alexandria” and Philo” 
on Origen’s specifically Christian formulation of the doctrine of the literal 
(somatic) and spiritual (psychic and pneumatic) senses of the Bible. In 
the Latin West it was Augustine” and Gregory*® who were most important 
for the formation and propagation of the fourfold sense of Scripture, which 
side by side with Origen’s formula, known in Latin translations," prevailed 
throughout the Middle Ages and received its most classical expression at 
the hands of Augustine of Dacia. 

It is well known that two of the most important factors in the formation 
of early medieval theology were the patristic and the monastic. The Middle 


" In Libro Boetii de trinitate, q. 5, a. 4; S. Thomae Aquinatis Opera omnia 17 (Parma, 
1864) 388. 

® Breviloquium: Prologus; S. Bonaventurae Opera omnia 5 (Quaracchi, 1891) 201. 

*% Robert Courson declares in his Summa that he who lectures publicly on Holy 
Scripture has taken a way of greater perfection than a monk of Clairvaux. How times 
have changed! 

“ Gregory, Moralia in Iob 23, 25, 49 (PL 76, 281D). Cf. de Lubac, op. cit., p. 60. 

* De Lubac, op. cit., p. 61. %6 Tbid., pp. 198-219. 

" Ibid., pp. 171-77. “Strictly speaking, it is not very probable that Clement of Alex- 
andria is the ancestor of the hermeneutical doctrine under the precise form which this 
work is studying” (p. 176). 

* Ibid., p. 207: “It is impossible to assimilate these two exegeses”’ (i.e., of Origen 
and Philo). 

* Ibid., pp. 177-87. 

* Ibid., pp. 187-98. Gregory is “one of the principal initiators and greatest patrons of 
the medieval doctrine of the fourfold sense” (p. 189). 

" Ibid., pp. 221-38. 
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Ages were heir to the theological efforts of the Fathers, especially the great 
Latin tetrad, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, and Gregory,” who were funda- 


mental to the Bible study and the Bible spirituality so characteristic of F 
Western monastic culture. It is impossible here to follow the full develop- © 
ment, which de Lubac so admirably presents, of the medieval intellectual 

life, the transition from the early monastic lectio to the late Scholastic [ 


lectio, the transformation of meditatio and oratio into quaestio and dis putatio, 
the displacement of the spiritual by the learned element, the sacral by the 
secular, the shift from the old monastic to the new cathedral schools.* 
This whole intellectual movement, extending over four centuries, is filled 
with the utmost significance for the history of biblical exegesis, but especially 
for the formation of theology, which grew in intimate dependence on medi- 
eval biblical exegesis. In the development of theology, as we know it today, 
the decisive phases are situated in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
when the influence of dialectic in biblical studies gave rise to new quaestiones 
of a highly technical and scientific character, which were answered in accord 
with the new learning of the day.** The spirit of the traditional guaestiones, 
marked by a strong inclination to biblical theology, had been to seek the 
mystery of God by questioning the sacred text. The late twelfth century 
saw the waning of this distinctively Augustinian concept.** Theology became 
more rationalistic, more systematic. The suwmmae appeared and dialectic 
entered more fully into that realm where theology is queen. The new 
mentality is in evidence on all sides and the sources of the period are filled 
with anguish over the new theology.” “In the course of the twelfth century 
dialecticians in their quest of the ‘vera scripturarum scientia’ changed the 
order of things. The studiwm lectionis decidedly surpassed the humilitas 
cordis, and the authority of the sacred text appears effaced in their eyes 
before human judgment.” By the end of the twelfth century, theology had 
commenced its drift away from Scripture. The Sentences of Peter the Lom- 
bard had begun to displace the Bible from the center of studium, and by the 
end of the following century Aristotle had already started to displace the 
Lombard. From this time on the divergence widens. Theology with dialectic, 


® The first attestation of these four Fathers as a unique tetrad is found in Bede, Ep. 
dedic. ad Accam (PL 92, 304D, 134A). Cf. de Lubac, op. cit., p. 26. 

% Cf. J. Leclercq, O.S.B., The Love of Learning and the Desire for God (New York, 1961) 
pp. 31 ff., 87 ff. 

* De Lubac, op. cit., pp. 74 ff. %5 Tbid., pp. 94 ff. 36 Tbid., pp. 1024. 

37In an irenic, reflective, receptive mood, Pierre de Celle dreamt of the blessed school 
of Christ wherein all guaestiones would receive their definitive answer without dispute; 
Ep. 73 (PL 202, 520A). 
38 De Lubac, op. cit., p. 104. 
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and Scripture with the Fathers, tend to travel more and more on different 
levels.*® 

Littera gesta docet.* History is the universal foundation of the biblical 
intrepretation of both the Fathers and the Scholastics.“ It was the first 
obligation of their exegesis to discover the pure history of things.” For 
divine revelation, the word of God, since it was spoken to men in time, in 
the course of history, has itself a historic form, and is in fact contained not 
only in the historical res gestae but also in the biblical verba scripta.* History 
and the literal sense are important to the exegesis of Scripture—not ab- 
solutized history, “one of the principal idols invented by our century,’ 
not the literal sense understood as the Jewish, non-Christian interpretation 
of Scripture,** but biblical history, that universal history in which Christ is 
the last final cause of all events. It is this sense of history, the theological 
sense, consubstantial to Christian thought, which interested the medieval 
exegete.*® 

This study did not center in the res gestae as such, for they were past and 
the hagiographer dead, but rather in the res gesiae as a revelation present 
to the exegete through the sacra pagina.” History, synonymous with /itlera, 
deals with the exterior, the sensible aspect of things. It is knowledge in 
specie. It is in itself superficies et umbra.® That Christ, for example, died on 
the cross is a res gesta whose primary sense, the historical, merely declares 
the event without piercing into its deepest significance, the sacramenta 
gestorum, the magni sacramenti narratio. History indeed preserves the 
memory of the event, but it does not express its fulness.” 

Quid credas allegoria.*° When the exegete passed from the historical level 
to the theological, he passed from litera to spiritus, from history to allegory, 


8° While the division between patristics and Scripture continues to widen, dialectic 
has already begun to show its resentment against its traditional role as handmaid of 
theology, which, in fact, is now drawing closer to history. 

De Lubac, op. cit., pp. 425-87. “ Tbid., p. 434. 

® Tbid., p. 430. This is especially true of Origen. 

* Tbid., p. 429. Note, for example, Augustine, De vera religione 7, 3: “huius religionis 
sectandae caput est historia.” 

“ De Lubac, op. cit., p. 470. 

4 Tbid., p. 439: “ ‘The letter which killeth’...is not the historical reality; it is the 
regime ‘according to the outworn letter,’ and consequently, when applied to exegesis, the 
Judaic interpretation of the Scriptures.” 


* Tbid., pp. 469-70. 4 Tbid., p. 485. 
8 Tbid., pp. 482, 486: “In history one is still in species, one has not entered into the 
significatio.” 


4° They realized that all things had been written that they might believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God; cf. Jn 20:31. 50 De Lubac, op. cit., pp. 489-548. 
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whose prime function is to detect, to search out, the mystery of Christ 
hidden in, yet expressed by, the historical event. “Factum audivimus. 
Mysterium requiramus.’’® “After reading, one must understand, one must 
enter into the via comprehensionis.””™ The allegory is not in the text, but in 


the realities of which the text speaks; not in history as narrative, but in i 


history as event; or, one can say, allegory is in the narrative only inasmuch 
as this relates a real event. “Opera loquuntur. . . . Facta, si intelligas, verba 
sunt.”™ The text, as a go-between, leads to historical realities which in 
themselves are figurae, containing the mysteries which the exercise of 
allegory is designed to extract.®® 

The words Quid credas allegoria are the exact equivalent of the Gregorian 
formula Allegoria fidem aedificat.*® Since all that allegory discovers is “‘perti- 
nens ad instructionem fidei,”’ serving “ad aedificationem catholicae fidei,” it 
is Christian allegorizing which opens up the mysteries of faith. In fact, 
allegory, as the doctrinal sense of Scripture, is peculiar to the medieval 
theologian seeking the true meaning of the Christian faith, which can be 
defined as allegorica doctrina or the Catholic sense of Scripture.” The Bible 
is a book of mysteries, essentially the mysterium Christi absconditum, which 
the exegete can only open, discover, declare through allegory, the keystone 
of the spiritual sense. 

Moralis quid agas.* As Christian virtue only comes after the possession 
of Christian faith, so tropology only comes after allegory.” Whereas allegory 
is concerned with the facta mystica, the mysterium fidei, the mystica fides, 
tropology is concerned with the facienda mysteria, the opera fidei, the moralis 
gratia.” Origen and Gregory, the masters of the moral sense, make it clear 
that the tropological sense is filled with the breath and spirit of the gospel, 
for the Old Testament in its full allegorical sense, which governs tropology, 
is nothing more than the New Testament. There is no question here of a 
simple moralizing tropology, of a natural union of soul and spirit to produce 
the opus bonum. In medieval exegesis tropology was understood as a mystical 
or supernatural morality, depending on union with Christ by charity, for 
“tropology supposes not only the mystery of Christ but also the mystery of 
the Church.” Apart from the Church, there is no soul regenerated by 
baptism, no truly just soul, no perfect soul, no soul united to the Verbum. 
Apart from the Church, Christian tropology is simply inoperative.” 


%! Augustine, Jn Ioannis evang. 50, 6 (PL 35, 1760). 

® De Lubac, op. cit., pp. 492-93. 8 Tbid., p. 493. 

Augustine, Sermo 95, 3 (PL 38, 582). 55 De Lubac, op. cit., p. 493. 
5 Tbid., p. 530. *"Ibid., p. 525. %* Ibid., pp. 549-620. * Ibid., p. 550. 

© Tbid., p. 556. ™ Ibid., p. 559. © Ibid., p. 560. 
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Quo tendas anagogia.“ The most noble of the four senses, the last and 
highest achievement of biblical exegesis, is the anagogic sense, searching 
superiora, invisibilia, futura, ultima, and raising us up from the realities of 
the earthly Jerusalem to the realities of the heavenly Jerusalem.® It is the 
sense which is involved in the adventus Christi, represented in three stages: 
(1) occultus et humilis: Christ, the Redeemer, comes; His redemption lasts 
in the Church and the sacraments; (2) praesens quotidie: Christ, the Sanc- 
tifier, comes to the just soul; (3) ¢erribilis: Christ, the Judge, comes in glory. 
The first is allegory, the second tropology, the third anagogy.® 

In the medieval sources anagogia takes a double formula, of which one 
represents the objective, doctrinal, speculative aspect, looking to the 
eschatology of the individual as well as the universe, the other the sub- 
jective, theoretic, contemplative aspect, looking to the hic et nunc, the 
mystic in the Church. The first (altior sensus) futuri saeculi sacramenta 
declarat, de vita futura disputat. The second (altior theoria) is ordered ad 
mysteria fuluri saeculi contuenda, ad contemplanda mysteria caelestia. The 
one is defined by its object, the other by the manner of apprehending it. 
Both are equally part of the Christian mystery, constituting its summit or 
term.” 

These three spiritual senses, comprising the mystical order, involve a 
conversio, allegory from the past to the present Christ, tropology a reform 
of each life by the act of Christ, anagogy a reform of the present by the 
future. Allegory signifies a conversion of intellect, tropology of morals, 
anagogy of desires. Allegory builds up or edifies faith, tropology charity, 
anagogy hope. Allegory is the sense of dogma, tropology of moral, anagogy 
of mysticism.® 

Exégése médiévale is from every viewpoint a work of lasting caliber. 
Certainly it will not be superseded in the near future. The author’s scientific 
method,® control of sources, conception of the problem, and presentation 
of its solution are solid. The criticisms which thus far have been offered do 
not touch the essential conclusions of his study. The theme, the four 
senses of Scripture, which is handled here from the viewpoint of special 
categories, still requires further study in terms of the historical, genetic 
evolution of biblical exegesis in the ebb and flow of both religious and 

% Jbid., pp. 621-81. 

 Tbid., pp. 622-30; St. Bonaventure, op. cit. (n. 22 supra) n. 4, p. 205. 

6 De Lubac, op. cit., p. 621. Cf., e.g., Henry of Marcy, De peregrinante civitate Dei 
tract. 1 (PL 204, 259C), on the triplex adventus Christi. 

De Lubac, op. cit., pp. 624 ff. The double anagogia depends on the double (i.e., three- 


fold and fourfold) division of the senses of Scripture. 


87 Tbid., p. 623. °° M. de Cerreau, op. cit., p. 366. ° De Lubac, op. cit., pp. 657-67. 
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secular ideas from the patristic to the Scholastic. Still, it must be admitted 
that the architecture, analysis-synthesis, which our author selected, is per- 
fectly suited to the reconstruction of the origin and progress of medieval 
exegesis. His categorical divisions have been legitimately selected with due 
caution against falsely imposing an artificial modern structure on ancient 
ideas; and his philological analysis of many of the technical expressions 
current in medieval theology, exegesis, and spirituality is invariably accurate 
and thorough.” In fact, it is one of the chief excellences of the work. 

Though Pére de Lubac has worked almost exclusively from edited source 
material, it is safe to say that the future publication of the vast unedited 
biblical literature will scarcely alter the picture which he has painted. I 
note, however, that greater care might have been exercised in selecting the 
critical editions which are cited. In more than one case the texts which 
Migne published over a century ago have been replaced by scholarship. At 
least in one instance, a pseudepigraph, the so-called Isidorian Liber de variis 
quaestionibus, is cited as authentic; and the Catechesis Celtica, dated simply 
as ninth century,” actually is a collectaneum from the early tenth century, 
though portions of it are doubtless as early as the eighth century. One 
wonders whether the interpretation of Hélinand’s mors can be supported by 
the text of the sermon itself.” Here and there small mechanical errors occur 
which should be corrected in the second edition.” Sometimes the references 
in the footnotes are abbreviated at the expense of clarity and facility. The 
author will make a valuable aid to research if he prepares a comprehensive 
list of the sources, bibliography, and especially the termini technici at the 
end of the last volume, or even as a separate volume. 

When completed, Exégése médiévale will form one of the most valuable 
modern contributions to the Geistesgeschichte of the Middle Ages, concretely 
to the birth of theology from the exegesis of Scripture. 


Woodstock College Rosert E. McNALLY, S.J. 


7 E.g., disciplina (ibid., pp. 46 ff.), lectio (pp. 83 ff.), philosophia (pp. 86 ff., 515-16), 
disputatio (pp. 88 ff.), quaestio (pp. 95-110), historia (pp. 425-29), mysterium (pp. 399-406), 
etc. 

11 Tbid., p. 227. 7 Tbid., p. 624, n. 9. 
™R. Roques, op. cit., pp. 219-20, has listed most of these mechanical errors. 
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SHADOW AND REALITY: THOUGHTS ON THE PROBLEM OF 
TYPOLOGY 


It is close to eleven years now since the appearance of Jean Daniélou’s 
brilliant study of patristic exegesis, Sacramentum futuri: Etudes sur les 
origines de la typologie biblique (Paris: Beauchesne, 1950). In it he gathered 
together a number of concise monographs on which he had labored over the 
years pointing to a special interpretation of the problem of patristic exegesis. 
Now at last we have the pleasure of seeing the book in English, skilfully 
translated by Dom Wulstan Hibberd.' Translation, so often a thankless 
task, will surely in this case be deeply appreciated by many Scripture and 
theology students who may find, in so thorny an area, the French less 
congenial than their native tongue. Indeed, a classic like Daniélou’s Sacra- 
mentum futuri should be on every theologian’s bookshelf in whatever 
language it can be found. 

On the occasion of the new version it might be well to reconsider some of 
the problems connected with allegorical exegesis. Speaking generally, we 
may say that the habit of allegorism is deeply ingrained in the fibres of 
early Christian history. Its germ perhaps was to be found in the kerygmatic 
announcement of prophecy fulfilment in the person of Jesus, that He had 
come as the Son of Man, had been offered as sacrifice in the spirit of the 
paschal lamb, atoning for sin in the spirit of Isaiah’s Servant of Yahweh. 
The argument from prophecy fulfilment was one of the earliest techniques 
of the second-century apologists, coupled with the more intellectual argu- 
ments to be found in the Epistle to Diognetus and Minucius Felix, derived 
from Christian morality and monotheism. But prophecy fulfilment must 
not be confused with strict allegorism as it developed especially in the 
Alexandrian catechetical school under the influence of Origen, and later in 
Asia Minor encouraged by Methodius, the Cappadocians, and their im- 
mediate circle, coming to the West through the vast reading of Ambrose, 
Augustine, and Jerome. Christian allegorism had two main sources: the 
analytic techniques of the pagan Greek grammarians and philosophers, and 
the midrashic methods of the Hellenistic rabbis, as particularly channeled 
through the writings of Philo of Alexandria. 

Though the greater burden of non-Christian influence may be laid on the 


1 From Shadows to Reality: Studies in the Biblical Typology of the Fathers. Translated by 
Dom Wulstan Hibberd. Westminster, Md.: Newman; London: Burns and Oates, [1961]. 
Pp. viii + 296. $5.50. Still valuable is an article on Daniélou’s theory which appeared in 
the same year as Sacramentum futuri: Walter J. Burghardt, S.J., “On Early Christian 
Exegesis,” THEOLOGICAL StuptEs 11 (1950) 78-116. 
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shoulders of Philo, who died in A.D. 45, we may not pass over the pagan |) 
contribution to the study of allegory. Indeed, only from a consideration of 7 
the Gentile view of allegory and enigma can we arrive at a just estimate of 7 
Philo’s contribution. Plutarch, in his essay On Reading Poetry (Moralia 19F), © 
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speaks of those who would “distort and twist” the meaning of Homer by 7 a; 
seeing in him “hidden meanings or, as they are now called, allegories.” He | b 
is referring here to the centuries-old debate between the skeptical Epicureans | 5 
on the one hand and the Stoics, who, following a long tradition in Greek © hi 
philosophy, interpreted Homer in a moral or allegorical way, with Achilles © tr 
and Odysseus symbolizing two aspects of man as he moves through the F te 
world of moral temptation. hi 

But if some authors were a prey to easy allegorism, the majority of the § th 
ancient critics stood out for clarity and intelligibility. Cicero, for example, § re 
seemed impatient with allegory and felt with Aristotle that it was little} w. 
more than a variety of metaphor (Orator 27.94). The author of the Rhetorica § ar 
ad Herennium and Quintilian are more tolerant and their doctrines almost § be 




























coincide. Quintilian in his Imstitutes of Oratory (8.6.44) mentions allegory as § sp 
a distinct figure or trope and distinguishes three types: (1) a series of meta- J se 
phors all applicable to the same object; (2) the use of a fictional cover-name § of 
to designate a historical person; and (3) the use of irony, riddles, and § m 
conundrums, in which the actual words convey two sets of meanings. What J) sa 
is interesting about the Greco-Roman view of allegory is that in general § M 
they demanded an objective clue to the meaning. In Quintilian’s first type, § th 
for example, the implied comparison must somehow be stated or hinted. § in 
Horace, whom Quintilian quotes without hesitation, has an obscure poem § of 
in which the state is compared to a ship on a rough sea; Plautus—to cite § Bi 
another famous passage—has a long choral section in which man is com- § re 
pared to a house. In Quintilian’s second type, the identity of the true person 9 su: 
under the cover-name is discovered from the events of a poem, or else § Ct 
arrived at by solving a riddle. In the third type, irony or riddle, the true § sig 
meaning of the text emerges from an analysis of the words and the fact § re 
that the second or intended meaning precisely fits the case. The enigma- § of 
type of allegory, so important for understanding Philo, can be seen in the § we 
famous riddle of the Sphinx, which ran: What creature walks on four legs § ar! 
in the morning, two in the afternoon, and three at night? Answer: Man. § ad 
Here the obscurity is due to the double meaning of the word “legs,” and the § rey 
equating of a day with man’s lifetime. Once seen, however, the allegory is § inc 
clear enough. Tot 

Now Philo’s technique, which derived in part from the midrash of the § de 
old rabbinical schools with its division into haggada (doctrinal) and halakah 
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(moral), postulates a hidden, enigmatic meaning almost everywhere in the 
sacred text. This meaning is discovered only by the trained teacher, and 
we find it is regularly drawn from Hellenistic moral philosophy, Stoic 
cosmology, or from Pythagorean and Essenian mysticism. In the process, 
against all logical rules, he treats the text as an oracular riddle, to be solved 
by puns, metaphor, metonymy and association, Pythagorean number- 
symbolism, and other devices. In this, Philo was, as Wolfson and others 
have pointed out, not only suggesting that the Bible was the source of all 
truth, but also attempting to correct Greek philosophical ideas through the 
teaching of the Old Testament. Philo’s method can be chiefly studied from 
his Allegory of the Laws, the Questions on Exodus, and the two books On 
the Life of Moses, from which Gregory of Nyssa so largely drew. Philo’s 
reading was incredibly vast, his ingenuity in exegesis as interesting as it 
was excessive. And not the least of his achievements was his adaptation 
and extension of the traditional rabbinical techniques. His exegesis has to 
be read to be believed. Of the creation in Genesis he says: “First God made 
spirit, that is, Adam; then he gave him a companion, that is, allegorically: 
sensation and the passions are the companions of the soul.” The creation 
of woman is thus interpreted as an allegory of the faculty of sensation in 
man. The four rivers of Paradise stand for the cardinal virtues. Again, it is 
said by Daniélou, Philo can allegorize his entire theology from the life of 
Moses. For Philo, Moses is the man who has been initiated into the life of 
the spirit, the ideal Adam, for whom the immaterial world alone has mean- 
ing. Thus, his life as we find it in Exodus and Deuteronomy becomes a kind 
of Hebrew Pilgrim’s Progress, in which every event has a deeper significance. 
But unlike Bunyan’s hero, Moses is perfect from the very beginning and 
represents the triumph of Hebrew revelation over the ignorance and sen- 
suality of the world. It is clear that the Philonian leaven is at work in all 
Christian allegorism. Daniélouoffers many more examples: Isaac’s birth 
signifies the origin of virtue in the soul; for Philo, Moses and Abraham 
represent the human soul passing from appearances to the mystic realities 
of the divine revelation; Abraham, for example, unites himself first with 
worldly education in Agar, then with spiritual perfection in Sarah. Noah’s 
ark stands for the human body (with its various cavities and dimensions), 
adrift on the flood of the passions; and his sons, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, 
represent the types of human action, that is, the good, the bad, and the 
indifferent. At times Philo touches on interpretations which struck deep 
root in later Fathers, as Origen and Gregory of Nyssa. Nyssa is, of course, 
deeply indebted to Philo wherever he interprets the Pentateuch; a good 
example is Gregory’s Life of Moses and his use of Philonian exegesis for the 
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Red Sea, the burning bush, Mt. Sinai, the heavenly tabernacle, and much 
more. Philo is clearly, for all his genius and imagination, no secure guide 
to the meaning of the Old Testament. Yet it was precisely the Philonian 
technique which Origen and his school transformed—within the limits of the 
Christian paradosis—into the well-known fourfold sense: literal, messianic, 
moral, and eschatological. And it was precisely the Alexandrian technique 
which, despite the sharp reaction of the Antiochene school, captured the 
imagination of so many patristic writers and poets, with a profound and 
lasting effect on Scripture studies down to the Middle Ages and beyond. 

The weakness of the Philonian exegesis is clear; for, apart from the truth 
or falsity of any specific doctrine of the human soul, the world, and God, 
Philo treats Scripture as a kind of riddle for which he alone possesses the 
clue. But nowhere are we favored with a discussion of the objective evidence 
which would suggest that a specific text has the hidden meaning which 
Philo assigns to it. Daniélou has pointed this out well in Sacramentum futuri 
and elsewhere. For if we are faced with a linguistic communication, there 
should be objective rules by which the meaning of the text, its precise 
denotation and connotation, can be derived. Contrariwise, these rules 
should be clear enough so that the critic can say (within reasonable limits) 
that x is the meaning and that y is to be definitely excluded. Now Philonian 
allegorism makes this impossible. Hence, Daniélou has long been at pains 
to distinguish a legitimate form of Christian allegorism, which he calls 
“typology,” from the more subjective Philonian kind, for which he reserves 
the term “allegory.” He clearly states: “Typology is a legitimate extension 
of the literal sense, while moral allegory is something entirely alien.” 
Without definitely explaining how these senses are related to the literal 
sense, as, for instance, sensus typicus or sensus plenior, he selects from 
the vast area of patristic exegesis three forms of legitimate allegorism or 
typology: the messianic, the eschatological, and the sacramental. He blames 
Origen for setting side by side the two different techniques. But in the best 
sense of typology, what the Fathers did was merely extend the areas of the 
shadow-reality exegesis which they inherited from the Old and New Testa- 
ment writers and from the apostolic kerygma. In a word, then, the essence 
of the apostolic and patristic typology, in Daniélou’s view, is the legitimate 
application, extension, of Old Testament characters and events to Christ 
and the Church, for it is to this that they refer for their final fulfilment. 
Daniélou admits the opposition of the Antiochenes, as, for example, Diodore 
of Tarsus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and John Chrysostom; but he con- 
vincingly shows that the opposition has been exaggerated and that on the 
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basic typology of the Scriptures they were in fundamental agreement with 
the Alexandrian school. 

From Shadows to Reality, then, is a brilliant synthesis of all the various 
areas of legitimate typology—the Christological, the sacramental, and the 
eschatological—traced from Philo down through the Fathers of the fifth 
century. The presentation is superbly clear; the conclusion is not perhaps 
one that all exegetes would be prepared to accept: “Over and above all 
these diversities and deviations, we meet an agreement of all schools upon 
the fundamental types. This proves that we are face to face with something 
which is part and parcel of the deposit of Revelation” (p. 288). But surely, 
taken in the widest sense, the words “something which is part and parcel’”’ 
should give no offense. The harmony of the two Testaments, however it is 
to be justified on the basis of individual texts, is an integral part of the 
primitive Christian kerygma. 

Daniélou’s masterful book remains as much a challenge now as it was 
when it appeared eleven years ago. And still the basic problem remains un- 
solved, namely, what we intend by the word “meaning” when dealing with 
a passage of the Scriptures, especially with a text from the Old Testament 
which seems prima facie to refer to the New Law. Here we must distinguish 
between textual hermeneutics and kerygmatic theology. For, from the 
textual point of view, it would seem clear that we must reject the Philonian 
method and incline more towards that used by the ancient Greek philologians 
and, indeed, by the best representatives of the Antiochene school: this 
would insist that the human author, the writer who conceived and executed 
the text, must supply the clues for the ultimate understanding of his message. 
If these clues are not present or (as is often the case) have been removed 
by the accidents of time, then the text may have to be abandoned as pro- 
visorily unintelligible. But, in any case, we have not the right to act, in 
the manner of Philo, as though every scriptural text were some peculiar 
sort of riddle for which the answers must be sought outside of itself, or 
derived somehow by the constant use of metaphor and metonymy. In 
modern communication theory? the meaning of a text is the complex of 
information which can be decoded from the objective signs, and hence 
information that is publicly demonstrable. It is not what the author in- 
tended to say but did not, or what he would have said had he known certain 
facts, or what may be inferred about y-facts from his statement about ~x. 
Here precisely is the fallacy of Alexandrian allegory at its worst. Daniélou’s 


2 For a fuller discussion, see my “Symbolism and Kerygmatic Theology,” Thought 
36 (1961) 61-80. 
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book, then, is a recall to a sound, sensible estimate of the contribution of 
patristic typology in the best sense, still invaluable for our understanding | 
of the Scriptures and of the total history of salvation. The acuteness of his | 
observations and the depth of his painstaking scholarship will be an example 
to scholars all over the world. For the task is still unfinished—the patristic 
scholar’s work is never done—and Daniélou’s book should serve as a guide 
to a fascinating and ever-growing field of research. The growth from shadow 
to reality must be a laborious and co-operative job. 


Fordham University HERBERT MusvRILLo, S.J. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MIKROKOSMOS UND MAKROKOSMOS IN RELIGIONSGESCHICHTLICHER SICHT. 
By Cyrill v. Korvin-Krasinski. Diisseldorf: Patmos, 1960. Pp. 285. 

That very ancient philosophy of man the microcosm was almost uni- 
versally current in the East for millennia. It is the notion that man is 
“homologized” to the universe or macrocosm, that he sums up or recapitu- 
lates the universe and even, in Indian spirituality, immanentizes a god or a 
pantheon (p. 244). It is the author’s thesis that only in the light of Christ, 
the “true Microcosm,” does this philosophy become a reality and, in fact, a 
theology. Moreover, only in the light of the recapitulation of all things in 
Christ can we find the meaning, or at least some facets of the truth, in the 
varied religions of the past (p. 250). 

With Scharl, K. distinguishes two main aspects of the recapitulation: the 
intentional and the instrumental-real (pp. 202, 250). Prior to the Incarna- 
tion, there could be no question of efficient causality on the part of the 
Sacred Humanity. But Col 1:15 ff. implies that the “divine idea” of the 
“first-born of all creatures” was the plan and gave meaning and direction 
to all creation and history (pp. 258 ff., 281). That is why Christ would call 
Himself the “Alpha and Omega,” the very alphabet or recapitulation of all 
creatures. Sin and the need of redemption make Him the restorer of all 
things as well (pp. 205-8). 

The intentional recapitulation involves exemplary and quasi-formal 
causality, which is in no sense efficient but normative or directive (pp. 260, 
281). Though not identical with it, the recapitulation is intimately asso- 
ciated with the problem of participation, of which there are various kinds. 
The intentional aspect of recapitulation involves what K. calls participation 
by similitude. Real participation poses problems, if one accepts Gregory of 
Nyssa’s ontological (in some sense) union with mankind (p. 276). Here we 
have the problem of Uncreated Grace, whose operation the author ascribes 
to quasi-formal causality (pp. 247-48). Christ’s “inhabiting,” or presence, 
in each soul in grace seems to create the problem of His ubiquity. The 
author is not one to shirk difficulties and in chap. 6, entitled ““Kyrios prae- 
sens,’ he offers some very challenging solutions, which build upon but go 
beyond St. Thomas. They give plausibility to Odo Casel’s theory on Christ’s 
presence in our mysteries. 

K.’s theology of the recapitulation is sure to provoke discussion, but his 
assay of selected religions of mankind for the repercussions of the recapitula- 
tion is bound to interest not only the theologian but the anthropologist as 
well. If the recapitulation means anything, this is a Christ-world. Every- 
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thing must be a Christ-imprint and have Christ-import (pp. 217-18, 230-31), § 









Vast problems loom up here. Revelation itself has warranted certain events, § m 
such as the OT sacrifices, as prefigurements of the unique telescoping § at: 
sacrifice of Christ. Our liturgy, especially the Easter liturgy, boldly indicates § up 
the Christ-focus of other events and things, such as water, light, etc. (p. 251). § Tt 
But the Christ-centeredness or intent may be very global. God remains free, J pa 
and man can reject and distort. But certainly the microcosm idea attains § his 





fulfillment in the Incarnation. All other things, the cosmos, though imme- 
diately created for man, were thus ordered and created because the Word 
was to become man (pp. 250, 285). It would be interesting to present the J dis 
evidence from the myths and cults of the religions of the past for this Christ- § ch; 
focus. One more will have to suffice. Some planter religions of the Pacific § to 
area have the myth of pre-existent culture heroes, whose death is decreed § Is. 
that their bodies may become the source of the staple foods of these cultures. § Pe 
K. sees here a prefigurement of the death decreed for the Son of Man, whose § de 
body becomes our food in the Eucharist (pp. 224 ff.). Whether we agree § wa 
partly or wholly with K., this provocative study will certainly stimulate us. } bu 


Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y. Hucx J. Brute, S.J. ant 






LE LIVRE DE LA CONSOLATION D’ISRAEL ET LES PROPHETES DU RETOUR DE | his 
LExIL. By J. Steinmann. Lectio divina 28. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1960.) W4 
Pp. 316. 15.30 fr. of | 

This is the fifth volume of the series produced by M. Steinmann on the | 3a 
prophets. The title indicates the major topic of the book, the second part of Cy 
Isaiah. The authorship of 2 Is is treated very briefly in an introductory note; } PF° 
S. spends little time on the critical arguments for diversity of authorship . 
and seems more concerned with assuring the reader that the critical con- § PI 
sensus is not in opposition to the response of the Biblical Commission of the 
June 28, 1908. tl 

The background is set spaciously with a rather long historical summary ide 
of the events of ancient Near Eastern history from the reign of Nebuchad- the 
nezzar to the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus. This introduction is followed Yal 
by the exposition of Lam, Is 13-14, and Is 40-55. The third part, afterap 1 
brief historical review from Cyrus to Cambyses, treats Is 60-62, Hg, Za lite 
1-8, Ezr 5-6, Mal, Neh, Ru, Jon, Is 56-58, 63:1-6, and 66. As in the pre- § SU 
ceding volumes of the series, S. attempts to set each passage as closely as leas 
possible in a definite historical context. This is the ideal of the exegete, of § “° 
course, and the relation of the literature to the history should be set forth S.’s 
clearly; but one wonders at times whether there is a sufficient basis in his- net 
tory and literature for the associations which S. proposes. logi 
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For those who are familiar with the earlier volumes no description of the 
method is necessary; it is sound, and the material is presented lucidly and 
attractively. S. gives his own translation of the passages discussed, based 
upon a text which exhibits relatively few and carefully chosen emendations. 
The commentary is not line by line but an exposition of the themes of the 
passage, which S. always relates to other passages. The exposition is strongly 
historical and therefore realistic. 

In a book of so wide a scope differences of opinion between interpreters are 
inevitable, and S. does not fear originality; I choose some points to raise a 
discussion rather than to attempt a demonstration of another position. A 
characteristic of S.’s treatment of Is 40-55 is the prominence which he gives 
to Cyrus as a figure often indicated obscurely in the background. Thus, 
Is 41:17-—20 is referred not to the march of the exiles but to the march of the 
Persian troops through the desert. This fits his theory that 2 Is remained 
deliberately anonymous and published clandestinely. Actually, S. says, he 
was proclaiming the restoration of Israel not simply as the work of Yahweh 
but as the work of Yahweh through Cyrus, and therefore his writings were 
anti-Babylonian and seditious. One wonders whether a reference to “the 
police of Nabonidus” may not echo contemporary rather than ancient 
history; it is difficult to speak of these matters with assurance, and loyalty 
was taken very seriously in both Assyrian and Babylonian empires. 2 Is is, 
of course, frank in some passages about the success of Cyrus and the fall of 
Babylon; S. has arranged the passages so that the cryptic indications of 
Cyrus as the conqueror of Babylon appear early in the period, and the open 
proclamations after it was safe to utter them. 

S., following Smith and Lindblom principally, has adopted a multiple 
approach to the Servant poems. The Servant in the first poem is Cyrus, in 
the second and third poems it is the prophet himself, and in the fourth poem 
it is the ideal man who symbolizes the people of Israel. The change in the 
identity of the Servant, as S. explains it, was due to the disappointment of 
the prophet when Cyrus the conqueror acknowledged Marduk instead of 
Yahweh. S. thus weaves the poems into the work of 2 Is. 

The opinion that 2 Is was “the least gifted” of all the great prophets in 
literary qualities is sufficiently different from common opinion to cause some 
surprise; it is like hearing that the emperor has no clothes. This reviewer at 
least is not yet ready to admit that he has simply accepted uncritically the 
encomia given 2 Is, and I doubt that many of our colleagues will share 
S.’s opinion. Less violent and more defensible is S.’s statement that 2 Is is 
not eschatological, at least not in any proper sense of the word. Eschato- 
logical language and imagery are employed, but the prophet nowhere 
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clearly reveals a vision of anything which lies beyond a new Israel and a 
new Jerusalem. 

It is difficult to form a considered judgment of S.’s theory of 2 Is without 
more study than it has been possible to give here. It must be conceded that 
he attaches the prophet’s work much more closely to contemporary events 
than others have succeeded in doing; but we would like to be sure that the 
relation is well founded in the text and in events and is not of imagination 


all compact. Is it not characteristic of all other postexilic prophecy that it 7 


becomes more detached from particular points of space and time than pre- 
exilic prophecy, and is therefore on its way either to extinction or to trans- 
formation into apocalyptic writing? In this sense 2 Is, in spite of his great- 
ness, represents the beginning of the decline of prophecy. 

S.’s work is obviously stimulating and informing. The general reader whom 
he addresses will do well to note the hypothetical character of much which 
he reads; but prophecy speaks with richness and fulness, and we can scarcely 
hope to grasp even some of its message unless we read its utterances with 
some of the imagination with which they were delivered. 


Loyola University, Chicago Joun L. McKenzzrg, S.J. 


LEs DEUX IsRAEL: ESSAI SUR LE MYSTERE DU SALUT D’ISRAEL SELON 
L’ECONOMIE DES DEUX TESTAMENTS. By D. Judant. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 
1960. Pp. 245. 10.80 fr. 

The cataclysmic events of the late thirties and early forties, which swept 
millions of Jews to their death, have moved several theologians to take 
another look at “the mysterious destinies of Israel” (Journet). Their studies 
leave no doubt that the patina of age does not necessarily hide a treasure 
of truth. For instance, to speak of the Jews as deicides is hardly judicious, 
even though the term goes back many centuries. One must be grateful that 
theologians here and there felt the need of sifting true beliefs from mere 
opinions. For if a theologian’s first requirement is an ear attuned to the voice 
of the magisterium, his second is an openness to new insights into the 
Church’s teachings. That in the course of such scrutiny some awkward or 
even false statements should be made is the price a living theology must 
pay. Still, errors must be corrected. 

It is this task Mme. Judant, a convert from Judaism, has taken upon 
herself. She makes a number of valuable points, but unfortunately, in 
wrestling with the unbalanced opinions of some unnamed authors, she 
herself is often thrown off balance. Early in her book she turns to Israel’s 
election, only to call it conditional: “The fidelity of God is correlative to that 
of the chosen people” (p. 30). No doubt, in order to receive the blessings of 
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the covenant, the people had to do God’s will, and this condition prevails in 
the New Dispensation as well. But is it not one of the great messages of 
prophets and apostles alike that, no matter how deeply Israel may fall, 
God’s faithfulness remains unchanged? J. does not deny the mystery of di- 
vine fidelity but sees it manifest only in the superabundance with which the 
Church continues the vocation of the Israel of old. 

Her approach has none of the subtlety of St. Paul’s; the dialectics of Rom 
9-11 are quite foreign to her. As she sees it, the Israel unbelieving in Christ 
has lost her privileges so completely that today she is no more than “one 
people among others, like the others” (p. 89). This is not merely theologically 
unsound but also empirically false. J. is, of course, right in insisting that the 
Israel according to the flesh is no longer the people of God, if “people of 
God” means the community of salvation, God’s true witness, His channel of 
grace to the world. But “people of God” may have a more limited meaning; 
it may simply mean “people of divine predilection.” True as it is that there 
are not two peoples of God if the term is used univocally, it is no less true 
that even after Israel’s “misstep” (see the Greek of Rom 11:12) she remains 
“most dear [to God] for the sake of the fathers’ (11:28). 

Though J. explicitly states that the question, why the whole of Israel did 
not recognize Jesus, must be answered with delicacy and a sense of nuance 
(see p. 33), she fails to live up to her own demand. When looking at Jesus’ 
castigations of Pharisees or the multitude around Him, she mistakes pro- 
phetic passion for the cold charge of a prosecutor. And because no one in the 
crowd before the governor’s palace dared defend Jesus, she concludes that 
the entire people ratified His condemnation by the Sanhedrin. Quite apart 
from this undiscriminating treatment, is it salutary for a Christian author to 
assess Jewish culpability at great length while quickly passing over the 
faults of Christians? 

A cloud of witnesses, patristic, Scholastic, and contemporary, testify to 
“the hope of unbounded boldness” (F. W. Maier) that at the appointed 
hour Israel as a people will turn to Christ. Not so, says J., faithful to her 
principle that the Jews are a people like all others and can therefore not be 
the beneficiaries of a special promise. All St. Paul meant in Rom 11:12-15, 
25-27, she holds, is that in the course of history there would be individual 
conversions of Jews as there are those of Gentiles. The common interpreta- 
tion, however, that in the end the people will be gathered into the unity of 
Christ, she declares, on no authority but her own, “the result of myth 
rather than of true theological tradition” (p. 200). 

An even more incomprehensible note in J.’s book is her warning against 
“the concept of a Jewish-Christian church” (p. 218). Her words read, at least 
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to this reviewer, as if there was some movement afoot among Catholics in 
Israel that might compromise the oneness of the Church. Why signal a 
danger when there is none? I am sure her motives are the best, here and 
throughout the book, but zeal, however well-intentioned, is no substitute 
for theological toiling. And it is balanced judgment, the fruit of hard work, 
that I miss most in Les deux Israél. 


Institute of Judaeo-Christian Studies Joun M. OESTERREICHER 
Seton Hall University, Newark, N.J. 


MARIAGE ET DIVORCE DANS L’EVANGILE: MAtTrutev 19, 3-12 ET PARAL- 
LELES. By Jacques Dupont. Bruges: Abbaye de saint André, 1959. Pp. 239, 
150 fr. 

Prescinding from Matthew’s Gospel, it is indisputable that the NT 
forbids any divorce that would allow the parties to enter another marriage. 
It contains no hint of an exception made for adultery. Everyone knows, on 
the other hand, that Matthew’s references to the subject of marriage have 
occasioned a great deal of discussion. For centuries the Matthean divorce 
clauses have constituted a real crux interpretum. In recent times new sug- 
gestions have been made and older positions have been restated. The 
pertinent texts are Mt 5:32 and 19:9, containing the obscure qualifying 
clauses parektos logou porneias and mé epi porneia. Many Protestants under- 
stand Matthew to mean that in the case of fornication (i.e., adultery) the 
marriage bond can be dissolved, thus leaving the parties free to enter subse- 
quent unions. Some Catholics interpret these obscure restrictive phrases in 
Matthew as providing for irregular or illicit unions, i.e., incestuous mar- 
riages contracted within forbidden degrees of kindred, which should never 
have been entered in the first place. Such cases often arose when Gentiles 
were converted to Judaism or Christianity. According to a third interpreta- 
tion, in a case of fornication (i.e., adultery) there may be a separation ¢ 
mensa et toro but strictly without liberty to contract a new marriage. In 
other words, divorce is absolutely forbidden, but separation is explicitly 
allowed in Matthew in the case of infidelity. This latter is the “classical” 
solution, the common understanding of the exceptive phrase among Catho- 
lics, and the opinion which Dupont presents and defends as most reasonable. 

D. begins his long treatment of marriage and divorce in the Gospel with a 
thorough exegesis of Mt 19:3-12 and its parallels (Mk 10:2-12; Mt 5:32; 
Lk 16:18; 1 Cor 7:10). The setting is a debate between Jesus and the 
Pharisees. In Mark’s account the discussion centers around the legality of 
divorce, while according to Matthew the debate concerns the legitimate 
motives for divorce. The question about the reasons for divorce must be 
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seen in the light of the times. There were two rival schools of thought about 
sufficient motives for divorce. The disciples of Rabbi Shammai permitted a 
divorce only on the grounds of adultery, while the followers of the Hillel 
school condoned divorce for far less weighty reasons. The kernel of this 
whole controversy was the interpretation of Dt 24:1, which contains the 
much discussed phrase ‘erwat débdr. This constituted a legitimate reason for 
divorce. The Matthean logos porneias is the ‘erwat dabér of Dt 24:1, ice., 
moral laxity, as Shammai understood it. According to D., the restrictive 
divorce clauses were added by the Evangelist himself (and are therefore 
secondary) in order to meet the needs of the Christian community, viz., 
to settle the Jewish controversy regarding sufficient motives for divorce. 
The Matthean version is not to be construed as a mitigation of Jesus’ 
teaching on the indissolubility of marriage and the prohibition of divorce. 
Rather, it points up an exception to the general rule. Divorce is always 
condemned, but separation is allowed in the case of infidelity. The marriage 
bond perdures even in the exceptive case mentioned by Matthew. Neither 
party can again attempt marriage without committing adultery. 

The husband who in this situation may not remarry becomes in practice 
“a eunuch for the sake of the kingdom of God.” It should be pointed out 
here that in his treatment of the eunuch logion (Mt 19:10-12) D. departs 
from the traditional interpretation, which understands it primarily as an 
exhortation to the practice of voluntary celibacy for the sake of the king- 
dom. Many would not agree with D.’s understanding of “repudiation” in 
the sense of merely external separation. Elsewhere in the New Testament 
apolyein means to repudiate with the possibility of a second marriage, as 
opposed to that type of separation which leaves the marriage bond intact. 
It may also be objected that separatio tori et mensae which excluded the 
liberty to marry was unknown in the time of Jesus. 

The well-known Benedictine NT scholar has presented a thorough expo- 
sition of the traditional interpretation, which he finds to be the most reason- 
able understanding of the much-discussed divorce clauses in Matthew. His 
defense will enlighten many, but it will not convince all. The last word is 
still to be pronounced on this crux interpretum, and those who will attempt 
to do so in the future cannot neglect D.’s valuable contribution. This mono- 
graph has brought together into a neat summary pertinent studies previ- 
ously made. However, his exposition of other positions is sometimes less 
than adequate. His presentation is clear but at times repetitive. To say that 
the book under discussion is not equal to his other works is not to disparage, 
because such rare excellence is seldom achieved. 


St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. Pure J. Kinc 
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LES SOURCES DU LIVRE DES ACTES: ETAT DE LA QUESTION. By Jacques | 


Dupont, O.S.B. Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1960. Pp. 168. 135 fr. 

Dom Dupont had previously published a very useful little book entitled 
Les problémes du livre des Actes d’aprés les travaux récents (Louvain, 1950), a 
survey of the literature of 1940-50 treating the major problems in Acts. 
Pp. 35-42 of that book dealt with the problem of the written sources of the 
first fifteen chapters of Acts, which the author was supposed to have used in 


his composition. It surveyed the writings of W. G. Kiimmel, M. Dibelius, | 
W. L. Knox, W. Michaelis, H. F. D. Sparks, and H. Sahlin and concluded: | 
“In one way or another they refuse to look on Luke as a mere assembler of | 
documents which it would still be possible to make out” (p. 42). D.’s earlier | 


book has long been out of print; in the present work the subject of those few 
pages is taken up again and given a far more extensive treatment, being 
expanded to include all the modern studies dealing with the sources of both 
parts of Acts. 

The survey of this material is presented in two main sections: (a) Source 
Criticism, (b) Form Criticism. The studies reviewed in the first section deal 
mostly with the sources of the first part of Acts (chaps. 1-15), while those 
discussed in the second section, though primarily occupied with a Form- 
Critical question, deal with sources underlying the second part of Acts 
(chaps. 16-28). For the most part D. merely allows the scholars to speak for 
themselves; his résumés are clear and succinct and he rarely interjects per- 
sonal comments. From such an approach it is possible to derive an idea of how 
the inner dynamism of critical studies has brought about the abandonment 
of positions which were immature or lacking in solid foundation (e.g., the 
idea that Acts represents nothing more than a reworking of some earlier 
document, a unique source, or the opinion once put forth by A. Harnack that 
parallel sources were used for the composition of chaps. 2-5 or that comple- 
mentary sources underlie chaps. 6-15). From the first section it emerges that 
only the hypothesis of an Antiochene source (espoused by H. H. Wendt, 
J. Jeremias, R. Bultmann, P. Benoit with varying nuances) has some prob- 
ability for the first part of Acts. D. himself apparently inclines in the direc- 
tion of Benoit’s explanation of a Lucan composition, utilizing an earlier 
Lucan text, written at different times and dependent on Palestinian, Pauline, 
and Antiochene traditions. 

The Form Criticism of Acts has been occupied for the most part with the 
second part of Acts, the relation of the so-called ‘‘we-sections” (Wirstiicke) 
to the rest and the determination of the literary form of that part. The 
“we-sections” (Acts 16:10-17; 20:5-15; 21:1-18; 27:1-28:16 and perhaps 
11:28D) emerge not as the remnants of some separate source (Wirquelle), 
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but are the composition of the same author as of the rest of Acts. While the 
identification of this author as Luke the companion of Paul is still the best 
substantiated, his vocabulary and style do not prove that he was a physician. 
Parallels in ancient literature, especially in diaries of trips, campaigns, etc., 
show the same change from the third person to the first, especially to mark 
the author’s personal participation in a certain part of it. This accounts for 
the literary form of the “we-sections.’”’ Dibelius’ hypothesis that the second 
part of Acts is an “‘itinéraire” has much to commend it. 

It is only toward the end of the book, when D. discusses the “Charac- 
teristics of Luke,” that he gives some indication of where the survey of all 
this material has led him. His investigation inclines him to “set aside the 
idea that the author to Theophilus used a source composed by some other 
author. . . . It remains quite possible, however, that in the final redaction of 
his work the author had at his disposal notes which he himself had previ- 
ously composed” (pp. 156-57). 

D. admits that the over-all picture of the critical research into the sources 
of Acts since the end of the last century is quite negative; no consensus of 
opinion has been arrived at among scholars as to the use of any one docu- 
ment. However, such labor has not been in vain; for it has served to elimi- 
nate tenuous opinions and to bring out the real, positive character of the 
text of Acts itself. Despite its obvious character as a work set together with 
crude, unsmooth joinings, summaries, and juxtaposed materials, the book 
cannot simply be written off as the work of some unknown compiler as- 
sembling previously-existing written documents. 

The amount of work which has gone into the composition of this small, 
very readable, and extremely clear exposé is vast. One can only admire the 
thoroughness of D.’s treatment. It will not be a substitute for the personal 
study of this problem or of the writings of the scholars surveyed, but it will 
be a steppingstone to further research. For the great merit of the book lies in 
the perspective which one gets of the problem. At times some of D.’s re- 
marks in the footnotes are precious, especially when he deals with the writing 
of someone who has not taken the pains to find out what has been written 
previously on the subject. As in all areas of study, a certain determinism is 
introduced into the research by the nature of the subject studied; private 
investigations, which go off on a tangent and ignore such a determinism, 
often bring to light interesting aspects, but they are rarely of any great 
value. A survey such as the one given in this book highlights the major areas 
of discussion and illumines them for the future. Similarly, such a survey 
shows clearly how sound critical biblical scholarship tends of itself to do 
away in time with the extreme views of a Loisy. This is a salutary by- 
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product of the research of D., one which he certainly did not suspect and 
one which should give those who are inclined to look with misgiving on 
modern scriptural studies something to think about. 


Woodstock College JoserH A. FitzMyeR, S.J. 


HEAVENLY SANCTUARY AND LITURGY IN THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS: 
THe ACHIEVEMENT OF SALVATION IN THE EPISTLE’S PERSPECTIVES. By 
Aelred Cody, O.S.B. St. Meinrad, Indiana: Grail Publications, 1960. Pp. 
xiii + 227. $5.00. 


The question of the heavenly sanctuary and sacrifice in Hebrews has long | 
occupied the thought of Fr. Cody, who in the present volume offers the | 


fruits of years of study and reflection. First he exposes the thematic back- 
ground, studying the heavenly sanctuary and liturgy in the OT, the extra- 
canonical literature, and the NT, especially Hebrews and the Apocalypse. 
Thus we are brought to the second part, the explicit treatment of Hebrews, 
which is developed in four chapters which discuss heaven and the heavenly, 
futurity and eternity, the two sanctuaries and the heavenly liturgy. Of these 
chapters the first two demand close and careful reading, particularly the 
pages on futurity and eternity. With the final two chapters we reach the 


heart of the book, and the main thesis has been established; there is a | 


heavenly sanctuary and a heavenly sacrifice, but the terms must be clearly 
defined. 

Crucial for the entire problem is the interpretation of “the tent through 
which Christ has gone” (Heb 9:11). C. Spicq, O.P., insisting upon the word 
dia as meaning “through,” maintains that the “tent” cannot be the body of 
Christ, for the Saviour in heaven retains His glorified humanity. C. proposes 
a different interpretation of the preposition dia. Primarily it would have an 
instrumental meaning and secondarily a local one. Therefore, Jesus “goes 
not through an earthly Holy Place into an earthly Holy of Holies, but 
instrumentally through His historical humanity—and locally through the 
cosmos of His earthly passage—into the eternal place of the power and the 
glory of God” (p. 167). In this case the reviewer sides with C., but his 
explanation of the purification of the heavenly sanctuary (pp. 180-92) is 
quite involved, and Spicq’s interpretation of 9:23, which takes kathari- 
zesthai as the dedication or inauguration of the sanctuary, seems preferable. 

The bibliography is well done, and the reviewer has no books or articles 
to add to the list. In fine, the book is a definite contribution to a difficult 
subject and has well merited the honor conferred upon it by the Christian 
Research Foundation, which chose it as a prize-winning work for 1959-60. 


Weston College Joun J. Cottins, S.J. 
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nd JUDENTUM, URCHRISTENTUM, KIRCHE: FESTSCHRIFT FUR JOACHIM 
on | JEREMIAS. Edited by Walther Eltester. Bethefle zur Zeitschrift fiir die neu- 
) iestamentliche Wissenschaft 26. Berlin: Tépelmann, 1960. Pp. 259. DM 
34.— 

The friends, students, and colleagues of the eminent NT scholar from 

| Gottingen have presented a fitting tribute to him at his sixtieth birthday in 

Wee __ this splendid collection of seventeen essays. One might have wished to find a 
By | little more about Jeremias himself in the volume besides a picture and a 
Pp. | four-line dedication—perhaps a bibliography or a curriculum vitae. But 


_ certainly the contributors and readers alike will hope to see another such 
= Festschrift to celebrate another of his birthdays, and that might be the occa- 
sion for a more personal expression of honor. 

What is important in dealing with a collective volume is to know what is in 
it. Since it is virtually impossible to give any detailed analysis or criticism 
PS€. ' of these seventeen essays in a manageable review, we shall be content for 
the most part with a general description of each article and only an occa- 
nly, | sional additional remark. The essays are divided into the three categories 
hesé | mentioned in the title, with the bulk of them dealing with the NT books 

the | themselves. 
the In the section on Judaism, (1) O. Michel and O. Betz collaborate in study- 
18 2 } ing the notion of “begotten by God” or of divine sonship in the ancient 
arly Near East, the OT, Jewish writings, Qumran, and the NT. In Qumran 
especially they find preparation for the doctrine of the virgin birth of the 
ugh _ Messiah and the meaning of sonship of God in the NT. Unfortunately, 
vore’ | much of the case seems to rest on the highly problematical reading and inter- 
ly 0 pretation of 1QSa 2:11. (2) K. G. Kuhn reopens the problem of the meaning 
OSES | of the words glywnym and spry mynym in the rabbinic texts. The first ex- 
. a0 | pression is found to mean “margins of scrolls.” The spry mynym in the 
ee Tosephta are OT scrolls owned or copied by Jewish heretics; in the later 
but | bsabb the expression designates the writings of religions other than Juda- 
1 the | ism, (3) The editor of the volume, W. Eltester, again examines in detail the 
| the question of the authenticity of the Menorah representation on the Arch of 
t his Titus. 
2) 'S | In the section of the book on early Christianity, six papers deal with the 
hare Gospels. (4) E. Lohse discusses the sayings on the Sabbath in all four 
able. Gospels and distinguishes authentic words of Jesus from Gemeindebildungen. 
ticles Jesus’ own assertion of His authority over the Law set the pattern for the 
ficult community’s attitude toward the Sabbath. (5) E. Schweizer suggests that 
tia } the troublesome name nazéraios in Mt 2:23 (nazarénos, Mk 1:24) is con- 
9-00. Inected both with Nazareth and with the expression n*zir "*léhim in Jg 13:7; 
3.J. $ 16:17 (= hagios theou, LXX B; cf. ho hagios tou theou, Mk 1:24), and prob- 
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ably originally with the latter and only secondarily with the former. Almost 
at the same time this article appeared, F. Mussner suggested a play on 
words in Mk 1:24 along similar lines in the Nétscher volume (Biblische 
Zeitschrift, July, 1960, pp. 285-86). (6) In the only English contribution to 
the volume, K. Stendahl very effectively points out that, unlike Lk 1-2, the 
Matthean Infancy Narrative is not a genuine “birth narrative” at all, but 
rather an effort to “substantiate and defend the decisive Names (ch. 1) and 
the Locale (ch. 2) of the messianic event” (p. 104). (7) In a Form-Critical 
analysis of Matthew’s parable of the royal marriage feast (22:1-14), K. H. 
Rengstorf demonstrates that v. 7 corresponds to a literary device in wide 
use in ancient Near Eastern literature and the OT, as well as in the pseudepi- 
grapha, Josephus, and rabbinical sources. The device is used to express 
vividly the sovereignty of the king; it is therefore not a reference to the 
destruction of Jerusalem nor consequently a means of dating Mt. Its cen- 
trality in the parable demands new investigations of the structure of the 
passage and of its relation to Lk 14:16 ff. Here again one might point out a 
new study of precisely these questions by W. Trilling which appeared 
almost simultaneously in the Nétscher Festschrift, pp. 251-65. (8) H. 
Hegermann inquires whether the motifs of the sea crossings and the crowds 
used as a framework for the events in Mk 4-8 are the work of Mark himself 
or already part of the traditions he used. He finds them traditional but 
indicates how Mark may have manipulated the traditions. (9) In distin- 
guishing three levels of tradition in Jn 20:1-18 (and also in 19:31-42), P. 
Benoit sheds light on the complexity of the literary history of the fourth 





Gospel and its relationships to Synoptic traditions. At different levels in the | 


long and reliable history of Jn, there are interdependences in both direc- 
tions. 

According to (10) E. Haenchen, source analysis in Acts and the Gospels is 
yielding to composition analysis, in which the author appears as a writer 
and theologian as well as a compiler. To illustrate this trend, Haenchen 
examines Acts 15:1-35 in detail and rules out recourse to the source theory 
(against Bultmann and ultimately Bousset). (11) Without implying the 
existence of a true ethical system in the NT, E. Kisemann sees in Rom 124 
new stage in the development of Christian parenesis, one which views all 
community action from the unified perspective of the response of faith to 
the call of grace in the everyday life of the world. (12) C. Colpe studies the 
origin of the Church—Body of Christ concept in Eph, for which he providesa 
bibliography from 1930 to 1960. Colpe criticizes the Gnostic savior-myth 
theory of Schlier (in 1930) and Kasemann and the purely Christian origin 
advanced by Mussner, seeking the concept in Jewish-Hellenistic speculation 
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used by Paul in his further development of the Son of Man Christology. 
(13) G. Bornkamm interprets Heb 12:5-11, not in the framework of the 
Greek notion of paideia, nor strictly in that of the theodicy problem latent 
in the Jewish wisdom literature to which this passage is related, but rather in 
relation to the suffering of the Son Jesus Christ, whose sonship gives a new 
dimension to the Father’s paideia. (14) Rejecting the structures of Heb as 
proposed by Spicq and Michel, W. Nauck divides the letter into three parts, 
breaking at 4:13 and 10:31; the dominant theme is that of preaching, and 
the parts center about hearing, confessing, and obeying. 

Finally, in the section of the volume entitled Kirche, (15) C.-H. Hun- 
zinger suggests that the Gospel of Thomas, though Gnostic in its present form, 
drew upon authentic traditions independent of the Synoptics. This thesis is 
illustrated in the close analysis of two parables of Thomas. Despite a general 
agreement with the main conclusions, the reviewer would find it difficult to 
admit that the Agrapha, perhaps to be augmented by Thomas, “have the 
same claim to authenticity as the most reliable elements of the Synoptic 
traditions” (p. 211). (16) According to W. C. van Unnik, the early Christian 
principle, well illustrated in 2 Clement, that in their public lives Christians 
must take into consideration the reaction of non-Christians “in order that 
the name be not blasphemed,” goes back to Paul himself. It is possible to 
observe the development from a predominantly missionary motive for good 
works to this theological one. (17) In the last article H. Dérries seeks a 
better understanding of the role of confession in early monasticism by 
examining, first, a series of statements in the sayings of the Fathers, and, 
secondly, a sort of “spiritual conference” of the monastic theologian Symeon 
(the Greek text of the selection appears here in an appendix). 


Weston College GrorceE W. MacRag, S.J. 


THE MONKS OF QuUMRAN, AS DEPICTED IN THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS, WITH 
TRANSLATIONS IN ENGLIsH. By Edmund F. Sutcliffe, S.J. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman, 1960. Pp. xvi + 272. $5.50. 

In accordance with the emphasis indicated by the title and stated in the 
Preface, S. has concentrated attention on the Qumran Community and 
telated questions, leaving aside such topics as details of the Scroll-discoveries 
and questions of paleography and philology. After a brief account of the 
contents of the main scrolls, a description of the Qumr4n area and of the 
excavations, and a reconstruction (partly hypothetical) of the “economic 
life” of the Community, S. enters head-on into the widely controverted 
questions as to the date and general history of the Community, including 
the identification of the “Wicked Priest” and the Kittim. There follows a 
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study of the theology of the Scrolls, under the headings of the Law, God and 
free will, angels, man, and eschatology. The practices of the Community 
are then described: poverty, celibacy, government, noviceship, lustrations, 
calendar, and the like. A final chapter lists briefly some of the points both of 
similarity and of contrast between Qumran and Christianity. The last main 
section of the book—over a third of its total length—is devoted to original 
translations of all of the main nonbiblical scrolls, with the addition of the 
pertinent Essene material from Josephus, Philo, and Pliny. | 
Although these subjects have by now been the object of countless studies, | , 
S.’s treatment is undoubtedly an important contribution. Among points of | 
particular interest are the following. In describing the Qumran area, S. has 
culled a sizable amount of interesting information from the detailed observa- 
tions of E. Masterman over a period of years, recorded in numbers of the} , 
Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement beginning with 1902, and} , 
including details of climate, flora and fauna, variations of sea level, a de-| , 
scription of Khirbet Qumran as it then appeared, and especially a detailed | ;, 
description of the Qumrin aqueduct. This latter is “the more noteworthy,” p 
S. justly remarks (p. 19), “as, to the best of my knowledge, nothing more 
recent has been published.” 
As to the history of the sect, S. presents a well-documented hypothesis 
which would account for the indications in the Scrolls—especially those in | 
the Habakkuk Commentary and the Damascus Document—and at the same | ? 
time harmonize with the historical background of Maccabees and Josephus, 
as well as with the periods of settlement as indicated by the excavations. ~ 
Some of his positions have, of course, been previously suggested, such as the 
identification of the Wicked Priest with Jonathan—for which, however, §. . 
presents some impressive new reasons—keeping, at the same time, to the| le 
identification of the Kittim with the Romans. What is more distinctive her | ( 
is the idea that the Teacher of Righteousness, a leader respected among the 
Hasidim, founded the Qumran Community with a body of twelve laymen 
and three priests, all celibate, who after two years of training were to repaif th 
to the wilderness to prepare the way of the Lord. Thus began the first period bs 
(Ia) of occupation at Qumran, which was soon brought to a rude conclusion : 
by the invasion of the Wicked Priest on the Community’s Day of Atonement. Pau 
The Teacher of Righteousness, who is likewise the author of the Hymns, isto elit 
be identified neither with the expected prophet, nor with the Messiah o par 
Israel, not with the eschatological high priest (who, according to S.., is 
a messiah). In line with the idea that the “fifteen” represent the originil 
nucleus of the Qumran Community, S. considers cols. 8 and 9 of 1QS # Afr; 
“the first draft of the Qumran Constitution.” This hypothesis has the det ea 
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nite merit of making this section of the Manual more intelligible. Since, 
however, not all would aspire to membership in the strict, celibate com- 
munity of Qumran envisioned in the Manual, there would continue to be 
“settlements” of a less strict observance, including the married people 
presupposed in CD and 1QSa. 

As to the theology of Qumran, S.’s treatment is notable for its challenging 
of two commonly accepted interpretations: first, that the doctrine of the 
“two spirits” and the “two ways” (1QS 3 and 4) involves predestination and 
determinism; and second, that the hatred of enemies envisioned, e.g., in 
1QS 1 and 2, would rule out a distinction between the sin and the sinner as 
object of hatred. 

It is inevitable that not all of S.’s suggestions will find universal accept- 
ance. Nevertheless, such weavings of hypotheses are indispensable to the 
co-operative progress of scholarship. S. has provided his suggestions with 
solid documentation, and the over-all impression is that of an increased 
intelligibility to the wide array of separate data, when set into the framework 
provided in this book. 


Alma College Tuomas W. LeEany, S.J. 


Marius VICTORINUS: TRAITES THEOLOGIQUES SUR LA TRINITE 1: Text 
established by Paul Henry; introduction, translation, and notes by Pierre 
Hadot. 2: Commentary by Pierre Hadot. Sources chrétiennes 68-69. Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 1960. Pp. 1160. 49.50 fr. 

Two of the most significant volumes in the SC series offer a remarkable 
contribution to patristic scholarship by two outstanding authorities; 
these volumes are indisputably indispensable. The works here published 
(letter of the Arian Candidus to Victorinus De generatione divina, V.’s 
response, a second letter of Candidus, V.’s lengthy Adversus Arium, his much 
shorter De homoousio recipiendo, and three Trinitarian hymns) are of high 
importance for the story of Arianism and the history of Neoplatonism, for 
the formulation of Trinitarian dogma and the formation of the philosophical 
and theological vocabulary of the Middle Ages. 

Philosopher and philologian, Plotinian scholar and patristic theologian, 
Paul Henry is uncommonly qualified to provide the first modern critical 
edition of V.’s theological works on the Trinity. He lists only the important 
readings, reserving the complete apparatus criticus for the CSEL reproduc- 
tion of his text. Pierre Hadot’s Introduction spells out cleverly and com- 
petently the successive phrases of Jerome’s succinct vita: “Victorinus, 
African by birth, taught rhetoric at Rome when Constantius was emperor. 
Embracing Christianity in extreme old age, he wrote against Arius, after 
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the fashion of the dialecticians, books that are highly obscure, intelligible 
only to the learned....” Vol. 2—detailed justification of the splendid 
French translation—is a strikingly rich commentary in which Hadot follows 
V. line by line for more than four hundred pages; it is distinguished by its 
mastery of ancient philosophies, philological acuity, familiarity with 
patristic ideas, and patient unraveling of V.’s obscurities. 

I find unacceptable, however, the blunt, unrefined statement that “the 
tradition of the Greek Fathers distinguishes clearly between the fact of 
being ‘to the image,’ which is situated in the order of nature, of spiritual 
substance, and the fact of being ‘to the likeness,’ which is situated in the 
order of spiritual progress” (p. 764). Besides attributing an excessively 





harsh divorce between nature and supernature to those who did distinguish 
image and likeness, this summary disregards the post-Nicene Alexandrian | 
orientation: many of the neo-Alexandrians (e.g., Athanasius, Didymus, | 
Cyril of Alexandria; Gregory of Nyssa is a notable exception) abandoned | 
the distinction between eikén and homoidsis advocated by Clement and | 
Origen. In this connection, it is inadvisable to quote the fourth-century De | 
hominis structura as a work of Basil the Great. 


Woodstock College WALTER J. BurGHarnrt, S.J. 


LES MISSIONS DIVINES SELON SAINT AuGuUSTIN. By Jean-Louis Maier. | 
Paradosis 16. Fribourg: Editions Universitaires, 1960. Pp. x + 226. | 

Maier’s book explores further the area that Aeby began to investigate two | 
years ago with his study of the divine missions from Justin to Origen. It is | 
not, however, in strict continuity with Aeby’s but concentrates on Augus- 
tine; about half of it is given to fourth-century writers (Athanasius, the 
Cappadocians, Didymus, and Epiphanius among the Greeks; Hilary, Marius | 
Victorinus, Ambrose, and a few others among the Latins), but they are 
examined solely with a view to their influence on Augustine, whose doctrine | 
is set forth in the second half under the headings: OT theophanies, visible 
missions, invisible missions, and the originality of Augustine. There are 
indexes of authors cited or referred to and a good select bibliography. 

The doctrine of these Fathers shows a marked difference here from that of 
their predecessors in the first three centuries, the difference being due to 
Arianism, which made the subordination of the Son a clear and distinct idea, 
and to Nicaea, which unequivocally rejected the idea. Arianism attributed 
the theophanies to the Son (a traditional-enough view), and argued from this 
and from the Son’s mission in the Incarnation to His inferiority to the 
Father. The orthodox writers admit the “fact”—it was the Son who ap 
peared—but steadily deny the Arian conclusion of subordination, sometimes 
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resorting to clever footwork with the texts to save their position. The 
theology of the missions is, therefore, not their central interest; they 
have their eye continually on their opponents, and perhaps it is for this 
reason that, despite some good meat in which to set one’s teeth in writers 
like Gregory of Nazianzus, Hilary, and Marius Victorinus, this part of 
Maier’s book cannot altogether avoid a certain amount of repetition and 
tedium. 

Aeby had found that with Origen the missions began to assume the status 
of a distinct theological question. If we regard the fourth-century phase as 
largely corrective of subordinationism, confusedly present even in the 
otherwise orthodox, brought to a term in Arianism, then perhaps we can 
say that with Augustine we resume the positive theological expansion intro- 
duced by Origen. Even now, however, the process is gradual, and the young 
Augustine has not moved far from the terms of debate he inherited. Sharing 
with his predecessors a strong sense of the invisibility of the divine nature, 
he was adamant that God could not appear except through the intervention 
of a creature. The Son did not differ from the Father in this respect, and in 
later life Augustine will not even concede that the theophanies are to be 


| attributed to the Word, but will argue that the Person appearing is to be 
| determined in each case by a prudent study of the text. The De trinitate 


opens the discussion in the usual context, the equality of the Three; but the 
argument, disengaging itself now from its origins in Arian controversy, is 
able to indulge in the free play of ideas proper to theology and winds its 


| sinuous way through Books 2-4 to study the divine missions from almost 


every conceivable angle, penetrate at last to their ultimate foundation in the 
eternal relations of origin, and thus establish this “treatise” in the form it 
has ever since retained. 

The theologian will be grateful to Maier for an interesting and useful 


doctsias | piece of work. He will read Augustine more intelligently for having the state 


| of the question defined and the history of its slow emergence as a distinct 
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topic outlined. He will also read the Scholastics with a better sense of their 
continuity with Augustine, for having been shown that practically all the 


| great questions raised on the divine missions by their wide-ranging curiosity, 


including the currently debated one of the presence of God in the soul, are 
already broached in the De trinitate. 

There is one aspect of patristic theology which I should like Maier to 
have amplified: the subjective factors that bear on the thinking and method- 
ology and, consequently, the conclusions of the Fathers. The inner necessities 
of a mind illuminated by faith seem to me to be as truly a factor in Augus- 
tine’s theology of the divine missions as a still-surviving Arianism; and a 
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rather obvious a priori recurrent in the arguments Maier quotes from the 
Fathers is certainly relevant to their opinions on questions like this one. 
It is only, I suggest, an unacknowledged concession to the spirit of empiri- 
cism that leads positive investigators to exclude such factors as nonscientific, 


Regis College, Willowdale, Ontario F. E. Crowe, S.J. 


LE CHRIST, SACREMENT DE LA RENCONTRE DE Dieu: ETUDE THEOLOGIQUE 
DU SALUT PAR LES SACREMENTS. By E. H. Schillebeeckx, O.P. Translated by 
A. Kerkvoorde, 0.S.B. Lex orandi 31. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1960. Pp. 270. 
10.50 fr. 

Theological treatises often lose sight of the important distinction between 
the proper mode of human existence and the simple presence of the things of 
nature. This neglect has had a deleterious effect in the matter of the sacra- 
ments and grace. The personal call of the living God to human existence 
often remains unrecognized because of this depersonalization of the religious 
life. Precisely in the explanation of the sacraments this attitude of mind has 
led to a description of the sacramental life of the Church as an impersonal 
cause-effect relationship. Whence comes the popular concept that our dis- 
positions are a purely negative condition for the reception of the sacra- 
mental grace which is “infused” in the soul. In point of fact, however, the 
vital core of religion is personal communion with God (Trinity), who gives 
Himself. Religion is truly a dialogue between God and man. Such an en- 
counter is not possible for man left with only his natural powers. By way of 
creatures he can attain knowledge of God as the author of creation; he can 
recognize the existence of a personal absolute. Yet he is left with only a 
powerless desire for personal intercourse with the divine. A personal en- 
counter will, therefore, depend on God. This encounter involves revelation 
on the part of God, religiosity on the part of man. Revelation and religiosity, 
i.e., the reciprocal encounter of created man, placed in time, and the un- 
created God, are essentially historical and so sacramental in the common 
understanding of that term. 

Such are the main lines of the introduction to this remarkable study 
(here translated from the third Dutch edition) of E. H. Schillebeeckx, OP., 
professor at the Catholic University of Nijmegen. He goes on to say that he 
intends to focus attention on the sacramentality in religion in order to arrive 
at the conclusion that the sacraments of the Church are the proper human 
way of encountering God. To this end, S. traces the progressive realization 
of the Church in history through three phases: (1) the church of “religious 
paganism,” (2) the church of the Old Covenant, (3) the Church of the New 
Covenant. The visibility of God’s presence, at first enveloped in anonymity, 
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became clearer in the special revelation made to Israel (sacrament of the 
divine presence) and reached its summit in the sacramental apparition 
of the Son of God made man. In Jesus the invitation of God to personal 
communion finds its perfect human resonance. In Him the alliance was 
definitively concluded and grace achieved its perfect visibility. Because He 
is the Son of God, an encounter with the earthly Christ is an encounter 
with God. His acts are signs and causes of grace. (Here sign and cause are 
not simply juxtaposed. S. sees a real coincidence of the two functions, while 
maintaining that philosophically the symbolic function is necessarily dis- 
tinct and so separate from the causal function.) Moreover, the man Jesus, 
personal earthly manifestation of the grace of redemption, is the primordial 
sacrament, for the Father has desired that He be the unique way of salvation. 
It is only by participating in the mystery of worship of the earthly Christ, 
the Servant of Yahweh, and the celestial Christ, the Kyrios—the foundation 
of the infallible communication of grace, of the gift of the Spirit—that we 
will find salvation: personal communion with the Trinity. 

After Christ’s glorification it would seem that men could only encounter 
Christ in a purely pneumatic fashion. Yet Christ provided otherwise. The 
sacramental dimension of the divine encounter will yet remain. In accord- 
ance with our condition of body-spirit, the kingdom of God is still offered in 
earthly garments. A corporeal encounter with the divine remains possible 
in the sacramental Church, which is the earthly, visible redemptive organ of 
the living, invisible Kyrios. In the sacraments of the Church we encounter 
the salvific activity of the Kyrios in a visible form, in a corporeal way. 

S. goes on to develop the notion of the Church as earthly sacrament of the 
celestial Christ. It is the prolongation of the mystery of worship and so the 
mystery of sanctification of the Kyrios. Being the earthly representative of 
the mystery of Christ, the Church may justly be called the primordial 
sacrament. It is the sacramentum humanitatis Christi and the custodian of 
the seven sacraments. This means that the seven sacraments before all else 
are visible, official acts of the Church, or better, the acts of worship and so of 
sanctification of the heavenly Christ, sacramentalized in the visible acts of 
the Church. 

Now because the seven sacraments are the redemptive activity of Christ 
accomplished under earthly forms, the problem of the way in which the 
mystery of redemption is present in the sacramental action arises. This is the 
problem of Mysteriengegenwart. Without entering into a discussion of the 
various theories stimulated by the work of Dom O. Casel, S. contents him- 
self with exposing his own view. The presence of the myséérion of the his- 
toric redemptive acts of Christ in the sacramental rites of the Church is a 
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datum of patristic tradition. However, an explanation of the precise nature 
of this presence is lacking in the Fathers. On these two points S. is in agree. 
ment with almost all who have studied this problem closely in recent years, 
The explanation he proposes bases the presence on the fact that the salutary 
human acts of Christ are personalized by the Logos. These acts are, conse- 
quently, divine acts, though they be acts of the humanity of Christ and so 
accomplished in a human way. They possess a mystérion content which 
transcends time and so is able to be present in the sacramental celebration. 
In this view it appears that the ephapax and the sufficiency of the historical 
redemptive event is in no way threatened or destroyed by the Church 
sacraments. Such an explanation will require, as S. admits, a further amplifi- 
cation, which he promises to give in the second part of De sacrameniele 
heilseconomie. Without dwelling too long on this point, this reviewer would 
like to make one observation. Is it possible that S., who decries the docetism 
of those who seem to remove the human action of Christ from a share in the 
irreversibility of time, has not himself taken too little account of the human 
aspect of Christ’s redemptive work? It is true that the human actions of 
Christ are personalized by the Logos. But they are acts of a human nature 
which is not to be confounded with the divine nature and so with the opera- 
tion of that nature. Though personalized by the Logos, the acts of the 
humanity of Christ follow the condition of this humanity characterized by 
its peculiar supernatural gifts. Perhaps one should seek the key to the 
Mysteriengegenwart in the human actions themselves, not precisely as per- 
sonalized by the Logos, nor as possessing a permanent element due either to 
the beatific vision or to the divinization of Christ’s soul prescinding from the 
beatific vision, but rather as efficacious signs by which God has shown and 
shows, has effected and effects, our salvation. 

Besides being the visible manifestation of the saving action of Christ, S. 
looks on the sacraments as the visible manifestation of the mystery of wor- 
ship and sanctification of the Church. From this point of view it follows that 
the cultic and sanctifying action which takes place in the sacramental 


celebration is never an individual affair. In and through the sacramental | 
action Christ and the whole Church stand praying on behalf of the recipient. | 


Hence, through the fruitful reception of each sacrament the believer enters 
more deeply into the life of the Church. The further development of the 
various aspects of the sacraments keeps this ecclesiastical characteristic in 
the foreground: the structure of the rite (words and action), the intention of 
the minister, the intention of the subject, the institution by Christ, the 
effects. 

There is much to recommend this vigorous synthesis which exploits the 
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fundamental principle of intelligibility in theology: the relation of the 
mysteries to one another. The author, since the publication of his monu- 
mental work De sacramentele heilseconomie, has exercised considerable in- 
fluence in the field of sacramental theology. As yet this volume has not been 
translated. However, some of his articles published in German and French 
as well as numerous references to his work have made S. well known even 
to those unacquainted with the Dutch language. In this present work S. sets 
down the main themes of the promised second volume of De sacramentele 
heilseconomie. (For those interested, a synthesis of the same type, but much 
briefer, may be found in the author’s “‘Sakramente als Organe der Gott- 
begegnung,” in Fragen der Theologie heute, edd. J. Feiner, J. Triitsch, and 
F. Béckle [Einsiedeln, 1957] 379-401.) Because of the extremely dense 
synthesis and S.’s personal, ingenious style, the theological reflections 
offered here will not be easily digested. Yet the effort will be amply rewarded. 
A. Kerkvoorde, O.S.B., has shown considerable care in rendering faithfully 
the thought and style of the author; he deserves the gratitude of all who 
would otherwise have only indirect contact with the thought of this truly 
outstanding theologian. 


Weston College EDWARD J. Kitmartiy, S.J. 


PRO MUNDI VITA: FESTSCHRIFT ZUM EUCHARISTISCHEN WELTKONGRESS 
1960. Edited by the Theological Faculty of the Ludwig Maximilian Uni- 
versity, Munich. Munich: Max Hueber, 1960. Pp. 331. DM 23.— 

AKTUELLE FRAGEN ZUR EUCHARISTIE. Edited by Michael Schmaus. 
Munich: Max Hueber, 1960. Pp. 196. DM 12.80. 

The first of these two volumes has two parts: historical and speculative. 
In the leading essay Melchisedech is considered as a type. Next come 
studies of the teaching of Irenaeus and Augustine on the Eucharist. The 
remaining essays, being local in character, will interest chiefly Germans of 
Bavaria. 

The second part of this Festschrift covers a wide field. In his “Trans- 


| zndenz, Archetypus, Mysterium,” W. Keilbach contrasts the religious 





outlook of Karl Jaspers and Carl Gustav Jung with the Christian concept 
of mysterium. Other essays consider the Eucharist and the unity of the 
Church, the sociological aspect of the Church and Eucharistic communion 
table, the celebrant of the Eucharistic feast, canonical questions such as 
missa pro populo and the location of church and tabernacle, the Eucharist as 
a pledge of the resurrection (an excellent study by the learned M. Schmaus) 
and as a salutary means of immortality; finally, R. Egenter studies the 
personal sacrifice of the Christian in its Eucharistic relationship. 
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From these many fine essays I select for comment the study by L, 
Scheffczyk (Tiibingen) on the relation of sacrament and sacrifice. S. laments 
that most authors, both in their definition of the Eucharist and in the 
division of the treatise, begin with the doctrine of the Real Presence, con- 
sidering it as the bond of union between sacrifice and sacrament and as the 
basis upon which are founded and the source from which flow both sacrifice 
and sacrament. (For similar complaints, cf. Karl Rahner, S.J., “Die Gegen- 
wart Christi,” Catholica 12 [1959] 127, and Schriften 1, 2, n. 2.) The author 
objects that this would be like beginning the treatise on baptism with a 
study of the sacramental character, the res et sacramentum of baptism, which 
corresponds to the Real Presence in the Eucharist. 

While admitting that the twofold division of sacrament-sacrifice (set 
forth by Garrigou-Lagrange and other moderns) is better than the more 
common tripartite form of presentation, S. holds it to be insufficient. 
Better, he says, to begin with the Eucharist as sacrifice, and this for many 
reasons. He holds that the union between sacrifice and sacrament in the 
Eucharist is like the union between a substantial being and its positive 
real mode. 

As sacrifice, the Eucharist aims at glorifying and appeasing God; as 
sacrament, its end is giving grace to man. The first aspect, clearly superior, 
does not depend upon or flow from the second; rather the opposite is true. 
Furthermore, all the sacraments, with their power to give grace, flow from 
the sacrifice of the cross. This is clearly true of the Eucharist, but the Real 
Presence is explainable only through the historical fact of the cross and 
what happened thereon. Because the Eucharist, as sacrifice, is in a real 
sense one with the unique cross-sacrifice from which all the sacraments 
stem, the sacrificial precedes logically and founds the sacramental character 
of the Eucharist. Again, each new real presence of Christ in the sacrament 
can be founded only in a new representation of the cross-sacrifice. Sacrament 
as source of grace is always consequent upon sacrifice: they are related as 
stream to source, as fruit to stem. 

The Eucharist, on the one hand, is a true and proper sacrifice of the 
Church, and on the other, although not a physical repetition, it is not on that 
account a mere commemoration of Calvary. There is a certain essential 
identity between cross-sacrifice and that of our altars. The only way in 


which thé unique sacrifice of Golgotha can be repeated is sacramentally. | 


Hence, S. holds that the sacrament in the state of becoming is the existence- 
state of the sacrifice. This manner of existence (sacramental) is for the sake 
of the sacrifice, not vice versa. 

The permanent state of the sacrament is not separable from the sacrificial 
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aspect. Reception of the sacrament is precisely the means ordained by Christ 
for sharing in the cross-sacrifice renewed and re-presented on our altars: 
Holy Communion is thus the full realization of the cross-sacrifice in men, 
not an end to which the cross is subordinated. Hence even in sacramental 
communion, the sacrificial aspect is always of first importance. 

Few better than S. have shown how the same twofold consecration is 
both the bringing into being of the sacrament and the completion of the 
sacrificial action: sacrament and sacrifice are /empore simul, and the same 
act is the sacrament in becoming (in fieri) and the sacrament in being (in 
facto esse). 

Only by insisting on the sacrificial aspect of the Eucharist, S. maintains, 
can one grasp the unity which contains and clarifies all the elements of the 
Eucharist. The coming into being of the sacrament is necessary for the 
peculiar type of being of the sacrifice (sacramental being) and is thereby 
related to the sacrifice. Holy Communion, Eucharistic adoration—all are 
related to the unifying sacrificial character of the Eucharist. Coming into 
being of the sacrament results from the completion of the sacrificial action 
and is dependent upon it. 

Our second volume is the proceedings of the biannual meeting (1959 at 
Passau) of an association of German theologians. The book contains six 
essays and criticisms of them. K. Rahner writes on “Word and Eucharist,” 
K. Mérsdorf on “‘The Celebrant of the Eucharistic Rite” (the same essay is 
also in Pro mundi vita), A. Winklhofer on “Eucharist as Sacrifice, Food and 
Adoration,” J. Auer on “Unity and Peace as Fruit of the Eucharistic Com- 
munity Supper,” and L. Scheffczyk on “The Material World in the Light of 
the Eucharist.” I shall here indicate some of the ideas expressed by Rahner 
and Winklhofer. 

R. presents his theology of word in several “theses.” Word is the word of 
God as preached by the Church, a word remaining in the Church as God’s 
true word without substantial change. This word is not just something said 
about something, but is an intrinsic element and state in the salvation- 
activity of God with regard to man. God communicates Himself to man, 
enlightens his mind and inspires his will by actual graces. All of this is the 
word of God heard and received, considered as intrinsic to the believing, 
hoping, and loving elevated soul. 

R. goes on to distinguish word in general from sacramental word. The 
two are not distinguishable merely by the qualification that sacramental 
word produces its effect ex opere operato, while extrasacramental word does 
not. An ex operato effect could be had in the case of a person’s praying solely 
for God’s glory and his own spiritual welfare. The effect, surely to be ob- 
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tained, would depend entirely upon the power of Christ. The prayer-action 
of man is a necessary condition, not the cause, of the effect. 

For R., opus operatum is the highest degree of the Church’s actuality, 
the act of her full self-realization. R. defines sacrament as the fundamental 
consummation of the essence of the Church in individuals in reference to 
decisive salvation-situations in the lives of these same individuals. The 
Church, being the primordial and principal sacrament, in that she contains 
virtually, signifies, and effects the permanence of Christ’s work of re- 
demption, will actuate her very being in these word-signs, the sacraments, 
Since the Church is not only indefectible in her being, but indestructible 
and unfrustratable in her power to sanctify, these sanctifying actions of 
hers (the sacraments) will without fail produce their effect. The sacraments 
are the sanctifying actions of the archsacrament, which is the Church. With 
the possible exception of Schillebeeckx, Rahner, to my knowledge, best 
explains the dependence of the sacraments on the Church for their power 
and efficacy. 

Finally, R. applies his theory of word to the Eucharist. He shows that 
this sacramental-sacrificial word is pre-eminently the word of God and the 
Church, towards which all other word-symbols (sacraments) are directed 
and from which they have all their efficacy. 

Winklhofer stresses Christ’s becoming our food and drink through the 
words of consecration. This means a real, accidental change in the risen, 
glorified Christ. Christ, like the saints after the resurrection, can undergo 
accidental changes (p. 94). The substance of the bread as such and of the 
wine as such is changed into the substance of the body and blood of Christ, 
the physicochemical reality of the wine and bread remaining unchanged. 
The species of the consecrated bread and wine now serve as a means of 


letting us know that they are no longer species signifying bread and wine | 
as food, but rather now signify that, beneath their sensible appearance, lie | 


hidden the body and blood of Christ, our spiritual food and drink. 

Just as a man assimilates to himself bread and wine without thereby 
undergoing any sort of multiplication of himself, so, similarly, does Christ 
assimilate the substance of the bread and wine to Himself and thus becomes 
our food and drink. W. then makes a statement that, at first reading, may 
startle one. For him, it is one and the same thing to say that the bread and 
wine are changed into the flesh and blood of Christ and that the flesh and 
blood of Christ are truly changed into food and drink. Transubstantiation 
of the bread and wine, changing of the body and blood of Christ into food 
and drink—these are but two formulations for one and the same process 
(p. 98). 
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So closely is Communion connected with the twofold consecration that, 
W. holds, if the priest had the intention neither of receiving communion 
himself nor of communicating to those assisting at Mass, there would be 
no valid consecration or sacrifice (pp. 105-6). 

W., in my opinion, unnecessarily insists on a change in Christ when, 
through the double consecration, He becomes present as our food and 
drink in the Mass-sacrifice. I believe it much simpler, and truer, to say that 
by the consummation of His cross-sacrifice and by His transitus Christ, 
through His resurrection and ascension, has been eternally accepted by the 
Father as the eternal Priest-Victim. As such, without undergoing any 
accidental change, Christ becomes present under the species. And, because 
of the liturgy of the Supper, He becomes present there in the way that He 
meant to be present, namely, as our food and drink. Thus there is no need 
of postulating any kind of accidental change occurring in Christ. Further- 
more, W., to maintain the perfect identity between Christ in heaven and 
Christ in the Eucharist, would have to admit that this accidental change 
occurs in Christ, precisely as He is in heaven. Otherwise, the Eucharistic 
Christ would be accidentally different from the heavenly Christ; Christ 
would be divided from Himself—something, since contradictory, quite 
unthinkable. I highly recommend these two fine books. 


St. Mary’s College, Kansas Matacui J. DonneELLY, S.J. 


LA TRADITION DANS L’EGLISE. By Henri Holstein, S.J. Paris: Bernard 
Grasset, 1960. Pp. 299. 9.60 fr. 

Fr. Holstein, a pupil of de Lubac, has written several articles on tradition 
before, and here he sits down to the subject in earnest. A historical survey, 
starting with the OT and NT, proceeds by way of Irenaeus and Tertullian 
to Trent, and thence to Méhler, Newman, and Blondel. The latter half of 
the book is devoted to a dogmatic study of the place of tradition in the 
Church of today and its relation to the teaching authority of the Church 
and to Scripture. In this part the position of Cullmann is taken into ac- 
count and recent discussions on the development of doctrine. The whole 
topic is obviously of great importance at the present time, and H. deals 
adequately with it from a French point of view, but one could wish that he 
had widened his horizon. Thus, to take a salient example, the problem of 
what is meant by the mind of the Church could have been much illuminated 
if notice had been taken of the paper of Cardinal Newman, published by 
Fr. Dessain in 1958, in which this problem was discussed. Newman is given 
some place in the book, but it is Newman as seen through the eyes of Bouyer 
and Walgrave, who wrote before the event. ““The Church is not a person, 
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as an Apostle is, but is merely made up of Fathers and theologians, and how 
can they altogether have one mind, which is not the mind of each?” That is 
the question Newman put to himself, and no amount of rhetoric about the 
Church gradually becoming conscious of what is in her mind can stifle it. 
Some modern theologians have begun to speak of the created soul of the 
Church (as distinct from the Holy Spirit who is her soul), but that notion 
needs a great deal of careful handling. 

On the disputed question of Scripture and tradition at Trent, H. notes 
that the only time that the Council uses the word fons in its decree is to 
refer to the gospel message, and therefore Scripture and tradition are to be 
understood as two channels rather than as two sources. This is a valuable 
observation, but one can scarcely agree with him that when the Council 
voted in favor of retaining the phrase pari pietatis affectu (as against 
simili), this was simply a quarrel about words. The bishops themselves who 
forced the matter to a vote did not think so; it was for them the crux of the 
matter. Was Scripture to be put on the same footing as tradition, or was it 
of greater dignity? Not everyone will find H. convincing about Trent. 

In examining the beginnings of Christian tradition, H. is careful to show 
that the apostles were not taught by Christ to reject tradition as such, but 
only certain malformations of it. He does not go on to notice the sweeping 
attack that was made in 1957 at an Oxford conference by Harald Riesenfeld 
on the whole mental construction of the Form Critics, an attack which has 
not so far been countered. ‘““The people or the synagogue community,” said 
Riesenfeld, “were of course instructed in the Scriptures and in the traditions 
of the Law, but such instruction never made a community as such bearers of 
the tradition. On the contrary, those who performed this task were an 
exactly defined group within the community.” In saying this, Riesenfeld 
was reiterating in another way what an Anglican bishop had remarked 
long ago, that if what the Form Critics told us about the formation of the 
Gospels were true, then one would have to suppose that our Lord took all 
the apostles with Him to heaven at the Ascension. Form Criticism is but a 
poor substitute for the Catholic notion of tradition. It is more important, 
now that Qumr4n has presented us with the picture of a closely-organized 
community (entry into which was controlled by a strict noviceship), that 
the place of the catechumenate in the early Church should be studied once 
more. H. glances at the catechumenate as it was in the days of Irenaeus or 
Augustine, but what is needed is to grope for its origins in the first century. 
The pioneer work done by the late Dean Selwyn in the essay appended to 
his commentary on 1 Peter seems to be unknown to H., though it has been 
before the world for fifteen years. The use at Qumran of the “Two Ways” 
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catechesis (which appears again in the Didache) suggests that the early 
Church was far more exact in her dealing with catechumens than most 
scholars have hitherto supposed. At this early stage tradition was largely 
what was taught to the catechumens, and Scripture was used (both OT 
and NT) to check and corroborate what they had been taught from the 
first. “Without Scripture we declare nothing,” Peter is made to say in the 
Apocrypha; but he did not begin with Scripture. 


London, England J. H. Crenan, S.J. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE CHURCH. By Yves Congar, O.P. Translated by 
A. V. Littledale. Baltimore: Helicon, 1960. Pp. xii + 186. $4.75. 

This is a collection of essays which in the original French were published 
in two volumes. The first and longest essay, “The Church and Pentecost” 
(pp. 1-58), contains deeply theological meditations preached for the annual 
pilgrimage of young French intellectuals to Chartres in 1956. The other 
essays date from a much earlier period. “The Church and Its Unity” is a 
paper that was given at an ecumenical meeting of Catholics at Oxford in 
1937. “The Idea of the Church in St. Thomas Aquinas” was a 1939 lecture 
to the London Aquinas Society. “The Mystical Body of Christ,” a summary 
presentation of the doctrine, appeared first in Vie spirituelle in 1937. 

Theologically, the most interesting and original essays are the two last. 
“The Life of the Church and Awareness of Its Catholicity” (first published 
in Bulletin des missions in Sept., 1938) faces the formidable difficulty that, 
for the Church as it exists today (universalism, primacy, sacraments, etc.), 
there is no formal justification in explicit words and statements of Christ 
or of the primitive apostolic tradition. C.’s solution follows Newman’s 
genial insight: “it was in the course of becoming actually universal, that the 
Church became aware of its universality” (p. 141); “the Church’s own life 
is an indispensable locus theologicus” (p. 145; cf. also pp. x-xi). The last 
essay, “The Holy Spirit and the Apostolic Body, Continuators of the Work 
of Christ” (first published in 1952 in Revue des sciences philosophiques et 
théologiques), is a splendid piece of sharp, original theological thinking. C. 
distinguishes in ecclesiology the Christological (apostolic-institutional) 
and pneumatological (based on the personal mission of the Holy Spirit) 
lines. 

One remark is in place. C. is rather adamant in his view that the works of 
grace are attributed to the Holy Spirit by appropriation, but at the same 
time he insists that grace depends on the personal mission of the Spirit 
(cf. p. 156). He even states: “In the effects of grace, common indeed to all 
three persons, there is something that corresponds mysteriously to what is 
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proper to the Incarnate Word and the Holy Spirit respectively” (p. 152). In 
spite of his remark (cf. n. 2 ibid.), I wonder if this insight does not already 
mean an opening towards the views of Passaglia, Schrader, and Scheeben, 


University of Notre Dame CHARLES H. HENKEY 


L’EccLESIOLOGIE AU XIX® SIECLE. By M. Nédoncelle et al. Unam sanctam 
34. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1960. Pp. 393. 21.90 fr. 

It is now generally recognized that the nineteenth century witnessed a 
renewal, and one of major interest and importance, in ecclesiology; a number 
of recent studies provide ample proof of this. It was this conviction which 
prompted the faculty of Catholic theology at the University of Strasbourg 
to organize a colloquium on various aspects of the theology of the Church 
in the last century. The present volume, a reprint of nos. 2-4, 1960, of Revue 
des sciences religieuses, gives us the text of the papers read at the gathering 
(Nov. 26-28, 1959) and a résumé of the discussions which followed. It is a 
welcome and distinguished addition to the growing library of publications 
which are meant to provide background for the work of the coming ecu- 
menical council. 

M. Nédoncelle’s preface disclaims any pretensions to a complete four 
d’un siécle, but the colloquium did cover much ground, some of it very 
expertly; the names of the participants make up an impressive list. 

The communications include a number of survey articles. Roger Aubert 
sketches the “ecclesiological geography” of the period, situating the principal 
centers of research and the more important focal points of influence relative 
to the development of the theology of the Church. The report, a model of 
its kind, provides an excellent briefing on the major trends and the more 
noteworthy names and places, and serves as a frame of reference for the 
other contributions. Paul Evdokimov writes on the principal currents in 
Orthodox ecclesiology. A. Latreille, discussing Catholic thought regarding 
the state, argues that Leo XIII’s Immortale Dei and Libertas mark a turning 
point in the development of Catholic teaching on this subject. Dom 0. 
Rousseau’s concluding paper on various movements toward Christian unity 
serves, obliquely at least, as a sort of summary of the entire conference. 
Yves Congar contributes a cross-section study of the ecclesiology of the 
period, viewing its development with the affirmation of the authority of the 
Church (more specifically, the affirmation of the authority of the Supreme 
Pontiff) as point of reference. His analysis is a remarkably informative and 
instructive one, taking up in turn the principal factors which contributed to 
the elaboration of the “‘hierarchiology” (the term is Congar’s) of the epoch: 
the traditionalist current; various elements in the properly theological and 
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canonical orders (the Catholic-Protestant debate on the regula fidei, the 
positions taken up against the Gallican theses and against the “liberal” 
and laicist views on the nature of religion and the Church); the ultra- 
montane tendencies, especially in Rome and France; the restoration of 
the sacramental idea of the Church (MGhler, the Roman College theologians, 
Scheeben); the teaching of the Vatican Council. 

The rest of the papers are studies-in-detail. Witness to J. R. Geiselmann’s 
remark that Johann Adam Méhler’s influence has never been more alive 
than it is today are the two essays on his ecclesiology. (Incidentally, no 
name appears more frequently in this volume than that of the great Tiibin- 
gen theologian, and Dom Rousseau’s concluding words speak of him as 
incontestably the greatest ecclesiologist of the last century.) Geiselmann 
writes on the variations of the definition of the Church in Méhler’s thought, 
with special reference to the relationship between primacy and episcopate. 
In the second of the two papers, B. D. Dupuy gives a detailed account of 
Mohler’s treatment of the question of the development of the idea of the 
primacy; Dupuy believes that no theologian has studied this particular 
problem as deeply as Mohler. The review of Newman’s thought on the roles 
of the hierarchy and laity, especially with regard to the Church’s prophetic 
office, is from the capable hands of Msgr. H. F. Davis. W. Bartz presents 
the key points of his own longer work on Scheeben’s theological thought 
regarding the magisterial mission of the Church, underlining Scheeben’s 
interesting distinction between the Lehrzeugnis (which Scheeben assigns 
to the sacramental-sacerdotal order) and the Lehrgebot (which, he holds, 
belongs to the jurisdictional-pastoral order)—a distinction, Bartz notes, 
favored by some theologians and canonists today (e.g., Schmaus, Grab- 
mann, Mérsdorf). V. Conzemius’ study of the evolution of Déllinger’s 
views on the Church is interesting especially for its perceptive and not 
unsympathetic portrait of the celebrated Munich historian. Other papers 
deal with the De ecclesia treatise as taught at St. Sulpice in 1810, the Vatican 
Council’s teaching on the subiectum infallibilitatis ecclesiae, and the devel- 
opment in theories of the Church-State relationship during the Restoration 
period in France. 

This run-through of the contents indicates sufficiently the value and 
interest this work should have for the student of ecclesiology. The various 
studies make abundantly clear that the beginnings of much that distin- 
guishes our contemporary theology of the Church are to be looked for in 
the nineteenth century: e.g., the return to patristic perspectives on the 
dynamic character of tradition within the living Church and on the sacra- 
mental (Christological, pneumatological, Eucharistic) aspects of the Church; 
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attention to the role of the laity in the ecclesial community, to the whole 
problem of the development of doctrine. They also bring into sharper relief 
the truth, of more obvious validity in the domain of ecclesiology, that the 
theological life (understood in a narrower sense) of the Church at any given 
time lives by symbiosis with almost every other phase of the total ecclesial 
life. Theology, as Nédoncelle notes in his foreword, touches all the forms, 
all the aspects of religious life, often serving to manifest, sometimes to 
precede them. The meaning of this, in the concrete, comes alive in almost 
every one of these papers. This truth is not without its consequences. “We 
would like to believe’”—to cite the Foreword again—“that a backward 
glance on a past century can be useful for our present tasks, can help spare 
us its hesitations and mistakes.” Lastly, these studies chart, for the theo- 
logian of the Church, an entire program for the future. What this program 
is, is suggested by the ideas with which Congar concludes his paper: to 
complete the theology, developed by the ecclesiologists of the nineteenth 
century, of the structures of mediation, by integrating into and filling out 
in our treatises De ecclesia at least two major themes: that of the actuality 
of the working of the Spirit in the Church, and that of men as subjects and 
beneficiaries of the new creation which is the universe of the redemption; 
also, by “opening out” to the eschatological dimension of the Church, a 
dimension which places the situation of the ecclesia in ferris in proper 
perspective and reveals its essentially apostolic and missionary meaning. 
Some of the best things in the book will be found in the summary of the 
discussions which makes up the final chapter. The interchange of views, 
often lively and illuminating, makes one wish they had been reported at 
greater length. One observation, more by way of question than objection, 
might be made apropos of a remark of Congar (in the discussion following 
Davis’ paper) that the movement of nineteenth-century ecclesiology seems 
to run in two nonconvergent directions: the Roman line, and the line repre- 
sented by German and English theologians, the elements of this latter line 
(what is most characteristic in Méhler’s and Newman’s thought, for in- 
stance) playing hardly any role in the theology taught at Rome. This is 
perhaps an accurate-enough description of the general pattern of the period, 
but is the particular contribution of the Roman College theologians, despite 
what is generously enough said by Aubert (pp. 36 ff.) and by Congar him- 
self (pp. 106 ff., 113), a little too one-sidedly viewed in function of the 
“hierarchiology” which dominated the ecclesiology of the last century? 
Perhaps a paper by Msgr. Schauf or Dom Kerkvoorde, devoted to a fuller 
exploration of the teaching of the “Roman school,” could have helped fill 
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out the picture. This is not said merely to find fault; one is more than grate- 
ful, really, for the many good things we are given in this work. 

To sum up: the wealth of its information and the competence of its con- 
tributors make this a valuable reference work on the theological currents 
of the last century. It also opens up new directions for further study and 
research in a period which, in spite of its proximity to our own, has already 
proven itself one of unusual interest and fruitfulness for the student of the 
theology of the Church. 


San José Seminary C. G. AREvALO, S.J. 
Quezon City, Philippines 


LE CONCILE ET LES CONCILES: CONTRIBUTION A L’HISTOIRE DE LA VIE 
CONCILIAIRE DE L’EGLISE. By B. Botte ef aj. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1960. 
Pp. xix + 348. 

The articles in this volume (with one exception, Yves Congar’s “La 
primauté des quatre premiers conciles oecuméniques”) were originally 
presented as lectures at the annual conference for ecumenical studies in 1959 
at the Belgian Benedictine monastery of Chevetogne, a center for the study 
of obstacles towards reconciliation between the Catholic Church and other 
Christians. The summons of a forthcoming general council by the present 
Pope has naturally focused interest on the place of the council in the Church, 
and the present volume, all the contributions to which reach a high stand- 
ard of scholarship, seems to be the most useful survey for the general reader 
which has so far been published. 

The two first articles, “La collégialité dans le Nouveau Testament et 
chez les Péres apostoliques” by Dom Bernard Botte, and “‘Conciles anténi- 
céens et conciles oecuméniques” by Dom Hilaire Marot, fall naturally to- 
gether as describing two parts of a continuous process of doctrinal and 
disciplinary formulation by the infant Church. It is interesting to note that 
the first instance of synchronized local councils was because of a disciplinary 
rather than a doctrinal issue: the Easter controversy of the second century. 
No ecumenical gathering of the later familiar type was known in the first 
two centuries of Church history; but what emerges clearly from the material 
collected here is that the episcopal order was accepted over the whole 
Church as a guarantee of evangelical and apostolic orthodoxy, and that 
the later formal conciliar assemblies were a crystallization of the sense of 
collaboration and common status (“collegiality”) of the bishops. Dom 
Marot points out the importance of the second Council of Antioch in 268 
as “une premiére ébauche du concile de Nicée” (p. 34). The bishops of Syria 
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and Asia Minor were, in fact, to form the staple geographical basis of the 
earliest formally ecumenical councils. 

P.-T. Camelot, ‘Les conciles oecuméniques des IV® et V° siécles,”’ carries 
the story into the “classical” period from Nicaea to Chalcedon. In this 
period a new factor enters the picture: the Christian emperors, who from 
Constantine onwards claimed to exercise a presidency and even authority 
over the councils; there could be no better example of the caesaropapist view 
implied in their attitude than the letter from Theodosius II to St. Cyril and 
the bishops which Pére Camelot quotes on p. 51. Despite the continued 
Oriental predominance in the membership of these councils, they were 
considered as ecumenical by both East and West because they were ac- 
cepted as representing the whole Church. The presence of Roman papal 
legates, particularly at Chalcedon, was already decisive; these Roman 
representatives, Camelot argues, were regarded as the virtual presidents 
over the assemblies. Though no explicit right of confirmation of conciliar 
decrees was claimed by the papacy, it reserved the right to quash conciliar 
enactments in such cases as canon 28 of Chalcedon, challenged by Leo the 
Great because it seemed to him that the canon contravened the previous 
decision of Nicaea. An important postscript is provided by Congar (art. cit.), 
who establishes the special authority recognized to the early councils by 
Catholic, Orthodox, and Protestant tradition. 

A Greek Orthodox scholar, H. Alivisatos, deals with “Les conciles oecumé- 
niques V°, VI*, VII*, et VIII*.” Prof. Alivisatos is quite frank in his exposi- 
tion of the differences between what he calls “le principe démocratique de 
Orient et monarchique de |’Occident” (p. 122). He is particularly con- 
cerned to show that the Eastern Church was no more a prey to caesaro- 
papism than was the West, and he is very definite that the intervention of 
Popes such as St. Leo was no more than “un renforcement de la décision du 
concile, en qui seul reposait l’autorité supréme de |’Eglise” (p. 116). Ac- 
cording to Alivisatos, a council can only be truly ecumenical when both 
Eastern and Western Christendom is represented; he cites this as the 
principal reason for the Eastern Orthodox refusal to accept any but the 
first seven general councils. Alivisatos accepts without question the tradi- 
tional view that the definitive breach between East and West can be dated 
to the mutual excommunications of Leo [IX and Michael Cerularius in 1054, 
though a number of scholars would now claim the schism to be later and 
more gradual. In the following article, that of G. Fransen, “L’Ecclésiologie 
des conciles médiévaux,” mention of the presence of a Greek abbot Nectarius 
at the third Lateran Council of 1179 seems to show that the Greeks were 
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still admitted to some degree of participation in the counsels of the Western 
Church. 

Prof. Fransen’s own article is a workmanlike, if rather dry, assessment of 
the medieval councils and their status, particularly vis-A-vis the papacy. 
The conclusion to be drawn from the texts, according to Fransen, is that 
“...le pape lui-meme légifére. Le concile est son conseil, mais jamais le 
concile n’a la parole” (p. 132). Furthermore, the cardinals from the end of 
the twelfth century onwards often take the place of the council in being 
associated with papal pronouncements. This papal authority, however, 
seems to be regarded by the canonists of the period as being primarily 
concerned with Church order and discipline; in matters of faith the pope 
must judge in accordance with the canons of the first eight general councils. 

An interesting contribution on a thorny subject is Dom Paul de Vooght’s 
“Le conciliarisme aux conciles de Constance et de Bale.” The great merit of 
this article is that it does not try to avoid awkward questions, like Martin 
V’s adhesion to conciliarist decrees such as Sacrosancta or Eugenius IV’s 
temporary acceptance of Basel in 1433. The main conclusion which emerges 
is that there were large moderate blocs on both papalist and conciliarist 
sides whose positions were not very far distant from each other. It should 
be noted that some of Dom de Vooght’s incidental statements do not seem 
to be historically accurate. It is not now generally accepted that Marsiglio 
of Padua was a leading influence on the main current of conciliar thought; 
Gerson, for example, flatly denounces him as a heretic (De auferibilitate 
papae ab ecclesia, in E. du Pin, Gersonii Opera omnia 2 [Antwerp, 1706] 213C) 
for denying papal supremacy over the episcopate. The phrase, “les théo- 
logiens, de Marsile de Padoue 4 Nicolas de Cuse, ne cessérent de répéter 
que l’évéque de Rome, successeur de Pierre, est le chef de l’Eglise” (pp. 178- 
79), reads, as far as Marsiglio is concerned, rather oddly. An examination 
of Dictio 2 of Marsiglio’s Defensor pacis will certainly show that the nub 
of his argument is that the papacy may not claim any legitimate supremacy 
over the rest of the episcopate or the Church, just as St. Peter did not, 
according to Marsiglio, possess any supremacy over the other apostles. 

Joseph Gill’s article, ““L’Accord gréco-latin au Concile de Florence,” is 
in effect an excellently succinct exposé in miniature of the conclusions of 
his book, The Council of Florence (Cambridge, 1959). As readers of that book 
will already know, Fr. Gill’s contention is that the assent of the Greeks to 
the Union of Florence was not forced by physical or economic pressure but 
was a genuine recognition of the fact that the Western position was in 
accordance with patristic tradition. One wishes, incidentally, that Fr. Gill 
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or another contributor had been asked to deal with the other attempted 
union of East and West at the Second Council of Lyons in 1274. The Council 
of Vienne is another strange omission from the whole volume. 

It is difficult to sum up one’s reactions to A. Dupront’s chapter, “Le 
Concile de Trente.” It is full of apercus (some of them profound) and 
paradoxes, some in an almost Chestertonian vein (such as the assertion that 
the Council was most truly ecumenical because its composition was largely 
Italian), and is written in the decorated rhetorical style favored by many 
French historians. Yet it leaves a curiously unsatisfying impression. One 
feels the lack of clear-cut information on the course of the proceedings, the 
doctrinal decisions taken, and the details of the way they were arrived at. 

By contrast, R. Aubert’s “L’Ecclésiologie au Concile du Vatican” is a 
carefully factual analysis of its subject and will remain a fundamental 
contribution to it. The schema De ecclesia Christi, which was never promul- 
gated, is discussed in detail and its excessively juristic character pointed out; 
Trof. Aubert remarks: “Aujourd’hui, aprés un demi siécle de progrés en 
ecclésiologie, accompli dans une atmosphére de renouveau scripturaire et 
patristique, un nouveau concile pourra reprendre dans de bien meilleures 
conditions la formulation 4 la fois précise et harmonieuse de la doctrine 
catholique sur |’Eglise” (p. 262). On the only definitive doctrinal pronounce- 
ment by the Council, the Constitution Pastor aeternus, defining the papal 
headship of the Church, Aubert points out that the finally-approved text 
was the result of considerable concessions by the majority at the Council 
to the minority, e.g., the recognition in paragraph 3 of chapter 4 that the 
bishops are to be considered as “veri pastores,”’ not as mere papal agents. 
In summing up the effects of the Constitution, Aubert holds that the 
recognition of the “truly episcopal” role of the papacy towards the entire 
Church was as important as the much more frequently discussed definition 
of infallibility. The author indicates the further problems to which the 
definition of the pope as “vere episcopalis” gives rise, particularly in rela- 
tion to the ordinary jurisdiction of the episcopate. 

In a characteristically thought-provoking “Conclusion,” Pére Congar 
sketches the conditions under which future theological dialogue between 
Catholic and Orthodox as well as Catholic and Protestant might take place. 
He sees the authentic tradition of Catholic ecclesiology as being one where 
“les deux réles, Ecclesia (Concilium) et Papa restent 4 la fois réels et 
vivants dans leur distinction, mais impliqués l’un dans l’autre” (p. 334). 


University College, Dublin Joun B. Morrati 
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GERSON AND THE GREAT ScHIsM. By John B. Morrall. New York: Barnes 
and Noble, 1960. Pp. x + 132. $5.00. 

In this small volume Mr. Morrall presents a significant contribution to 
the study of the Great Schism and the Conciliar Movement. It has long been 
recognized that John Gerson was an important figure in the development 
of many of the conciliar notions which received their classic statement in 
Sacrosancta and Frequens during the Council of Constance. There has been 
a need for a study of Gerson’s ecclesiology. Such a study has never been 
done, in spite of the interest aroused by Gerson. The result has been that 
Gerson has, so to speak, fallen into the hands of the Gallicans and the Re- 
formers, and orthodox theologians have often viewed him with some sus- 
picion. M. has done us and Gerson a service by presenting Gerson’s ec- 
clesiology as it developed during the period of the Great Schism. 

M. seeks to put Gerson’s thought in its proper setting. His examination 
of Gerson’s writings has convinced him that in these works we have not 
systematic and abstract treatises, but statements of doctrine conditioned 
by the crisis which engulfed the Church during the confused days of the 
Schism. M.’s presentation is, therefore, chronological rather than topical. 
He shows how, over a period of thirty years, Gerson’s ecclesiology changed 
and developed. 

The first section traces briefly Gerson’s career and background. The in- 
fluence of the Burgundian and Orleanist parties on the Schism, and Gerson’s 
commitment to the Burgundian party, are explained. His educational ideas, 
his philosophical and theological principles are explored, and his relationship 
to Ockhamism is explained. The next four chapters move chronologically 
through the development of Gerson’s ideas on the Church from 1391 until 
the Council of Constance. The final chapter deals with his relations with 
other writers, principally Pierre d’Ailly and Marsiglio of Padua. 

At the beginning of his public career Gerson did not present any specific 
proposals for ending the Schism. He merely appealed to the King of France 
to do all he could to end the Schism, without, however, resorting to force as 
the Duke of Orleans proposed. His appeal was summarized in the question: 
“What is a greater good than the union of Christendom; who can better 
achieve that union than the Most Christian King?” In the disputation De 
iurisdictione spirituali, written in 1392, he presented the arguments which 
would justify the via cessionis, i.e., a solution to the Schism by mutual 
resignation by the papal claimants. By 1396 the policy of withdrawing 
obedience from the Avignon line had received support in France, but Gerson 
opposed this chiefly because he felt that it would produce more disunity 
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and that it would also give too much power to secular princes. At this stage 
of his development he argued against attempting to solve the problem 
through a general council. 

As time went on, Gerson explored the various problems surrounding the 
relationship of the pope to the general council. Especially as the hopes of 
mutual resignation grew dim, he shifted his original position more in favor 
of conciliar supremacy. “With the assembling of the Council of Pisa in 
1409, and the support which it received from most of Western Europe, 
Gerson finally made his own breach with the theory of Papal supremacy over 
the Church. From now onwards he becomes a convinced Conciliar sup- 
porter.” His treatises which appeared at the Council of Constance clearly 
supported this position, but he was still not willing to go to the extreme of 
admitting the possibility of replacing the papacy. “Like most innovators, 
he saw himself as a conservative. He is even far from admitting himself to 
be anti-Papal; for him the Papacy is of Divine institution and cannot ‘lege 
stante’ be permitted to disappear from its rightful place in Church govern- 
ment. At the same time, his desire to place the Council in clear superiority 
to the Papacy makes him reduce Papal power to a point where, as he admits, 
the question of the necessity of the institution might legitimately be raised.” 
The final picture which emerges is an ecclesiology not founded on great theo- 
retical principles but determined by the exigencies of present problems. As 
M. points out, his fundamental loyalty is neither to the pope nor to the coun- 
cil, but to the Mystical Body of Christ. Gerson’s advocacy of either suprem- 
acy of pope or council is just a means to the attainment of the unity and 
prosperity of this body. 

M.’s study helps us to understand more fully the thinking of sincere men 
who were struggling desperately with the problem of the Schism. Even those 
who were wrong in their theological conclusions deserve sympathy for their 
genuine love of the Church rather than censure for their wrong theological 
positions. 


Loyola College, Baltimore GERARD J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 


DICTIONNAIRE DE SPIRITUALITE. Fascicles 28-29 (Episcopat—Etats de vie). 
Paris: Beauchesne, 1960. 

These two fascicles contain the conclusion of the first part of Vol. 4 and 
begin its second part. Consistently this series upholds the high scholarly 
standards that have signalized each section since its inception; it attests as 
well the unified and devoted spirit of its contributors. Among the many no- 
table articles to be found in these 511 columns, the following may be cited: 
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“Eschatologie,” “Essence de Dieu,” “Erémetisme,” and ‘‘Esclave.” In the 
article “Epreuves spirituelles,” Philip of the Trinity, O.C.D., presents a pro- 
found examination of the relationship between suffering, mortification, and 
spiritual growth; working from the dictum per crucem ad lucem, he points out 
the necessary concordance of trial, as witness and instrument, with the virtue 
of love. Commenting on the required subordination of mortification to the 
exercise of the infused virtues and the virtue of prudence, he emphasizes the 
immediate and intimate relation of trials, freely elected or humbly accepted, 
to the infused virtue of hope; thereby apparent negation assumes a positive 
valence. An apt and clear exposition of ““Espérance”’ by J.-H. Nicholas, O.P., 
serves also as a further elaboration of Fr. Philip’s article. 

In “Espagne,” Spanish spirituality, as it developed under the impact of 
history, is lucidly explained; this article is the combined effort of C. Baraut, 
0.S.B., C.-M. Garcia Gambin, O.S.B., A. Rayez, Adolfo de la Madre de 
Dios, O.C.D., R. de la Immaculada, O.C.D., J.-M. de la Cruz Moliner, 
0.C.D., and F. Mateos, S.J. Ranging from the conversion of the Iberian 
peninsula to the Spanish colonization of South America and up to the twen- 
tieth century, the vis>r and devotion of Spanish faith emerges clearly. Of 
particular interest is the section dealing with the medieval period, wherein 
the effects of the Moorish occupation are discussed, with special reference to 
the intellectual milieu prevailing at the time of Avicenna, Averroes, and 
Maimonides. The article “Esprit Saint” is most noteworthy; also, the article 
“Etat de vie (choix),” by Fr. Roustang, S.J., tracing the growth of the 
methods for choosing one’s vocation from the popular acclaim of Ambrose as 
bishop to the evidences of elemental “method” found in the works of Lullus, 
Groote, and Kempf, and then to the more exact “Method of Election” elab- 
orated by St. Ignatius. This article, taken together with “Episcopat” by J. 
Lecuyer, C.S.Sp., and “Etats de vie” by R. Carpentier, S.J., to be concluded 
in the next fascicle, will indeed provide an excellent source for the study of 
the theology of vocation. Ample bibliographies contribute greatly to the 
usefulness of these excellent studies. 


Shadowbrook, Lenox, Mass. Wit1AM J. Burke, S.J. 


LES LECONS D’UN CONTEMPLATIF: LE TRAITE DE L’ORAISON D’EVAGRE LE 
PonTIQuE. By I. Hausherr, S.J. Paris: Beauchesne, 1960. Pp. 199. 9.90 fr. 
In 1934 there appeared in Revue d’ascétique et de mystique a study from 
Hausherr’s pen under the title “Le Traité de l’oraison d’Evagre le Pontique 
(Pseudo Nil).”” Now in 1960 we have this book. In each we have the trans- 
lation of the same little treatise and in each the sentences of the treatise are 
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set in clusters of explanation which are simply tissues of texts drawn from 
other works of Evagrius. What, then, is new about this book? Is it just the 
earlier work in book form? 

A quick sounding of the book gives a rather unimpressive yield. In the 
translation, some changes of wording; in the explanation, some additions and 
some omissions, bare references replaced at times by complete quotations, an 
occasional rearrangement of the order of the words in a phrase; the last sec- 
tion of the conclusion is omitted, and the part retained is printed for empha- 
sis after the pattern of free verse; the arguments for Evagrian authorship are 
collected in the Introduction and suggest by their sharper outline and softer 
tone that the thesis nowadays needs less urging; a constant concern to com- 
pare the translation with an earlier French translation has vanished. All of 
which says pretty much that for practical purposes the two publications are 
the same. 

The review (RAM) is sufficiently accessible to scholars. Why, then, the 
book? The question brings us into full view of what is new here. It is not the 
book; it is the readers. This publication is evidence by its very existence that 
in France Evagrius Ponticus is no longer confined to the scholar’s shelf but 
is enjoying a vogue with the intelligent reader of spiritual literature. The 
book is not creating, it is meeting, a demand. 

There is space for three brief reflections: on the work of Hausherr, on the 
work of Evagrius, and on the utility of the book. H.’s work resembles 
nothing so much as the archeologist’s uncovering and partial restoration of 
an ancient and mystifying mosaic. “Mosaic” brings us to the work of Evag- 
rius. An hour’s reading of this dense little list of mere maxims will bring a 
slow reader through the De oratione, but it risks leaving any reader with the 
impression that he has swallowed whole a tiny bottle of mite-sized and very 
potent spiritual vitamin pills. It is a distressing sensation, and it is a ques- 
tion whether the distress is much relieved by having each little maxim in a 
setting of more maxims of the same sense drawn from other works of Eva- 
grius. 

What, then, of the utility? This is a mysticism, hard at times to distinguish 
from Neoplatonism, involving an outmoded psychology, and so completely 
a thing of the intellect as to deserve to be described as an effort, by taking 
thought, to add a cubit to one’s spiritual stature. On the other side of the 
balance, its very strangeness is a help to keep us from rigidity in assessing our 
habitual spiritual generalizations. Besides, it has had an immense and unde- 
niable influence in both the East and West. One chapter of its history is a 
startling instance of God’s writing straight with crooked lines. It was, of all 
spiritualities, this highly intellectual spirituality which held such fruitful 
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sway among such fideistic anti-intellectuals as the Nestorian monks and the 
prepantheistic Mohammedan Sufis. Finally—and this must not be lost 
sight of—this book presents a real and immensely vigorous phenomenon in 
the life of the Mystical Body of Christ. 


Boston College JoserH A. DEVENNY, S.J. 


LE SENS DE L’EXISTENCE SELON SAINT JEAN DE LA CROIX 1: PROBLEMA- 
TIQUE; 2: LoGiQuE. By Georges Morel. Théologie 45, 46. Paris: Aubier, 1960. 
Pp. 255 + 349. 18 fr., 21 fr. 

The first volume of this challenging work contains, first, a biographical 
survey which reveals the considerable lapse of time between the first and last 
stages of the spiritual journey of St. John of the Cross and is designed to aid 
the reader in understanding the doctrine contained in his writings; second, 
a verification of the unity of the work of the great Spanish mystic against 
those who, like Baruzi, would have us look upon it as a series of more or less 
disconnected writings; finally, a penetrating analysis of the privileged themes 
developed with varying emphasis in the three prologues found in the works 
of John of the Cross. The problematical element in this first volume seems to 
consist mainly in the significance of the life and work of John of the Cross 
for us who live in an age and in circumstances so vastly different from his 
own. In the second volume M. seeks to discern and reconstruct, as accurately 
as possible, the rigid logic which he believes must underlie the mystical 
experience of the Spanish saint, although it is evident that no such logical 
discourse was ever committed to writing by John of the Cross himself. A 
third volume, to be published at a later date under the same title, will, M. 
tells us, describe the experience of John of the Cross as above and beyond 
the logical order and yet admitting of a logical justification. The two pub- 
lished volumes reveal M. as a well-informed, systematic, and enthusiastic 
writer who is evidently not entirely averse to vagueness. Pervading his work, 
especially in its speculative sections, is a certain aura of mystery that is not 
without its own peculiar fascination. 

In general, it can be said that this work seeks to answer the question, what 
is the meaning of man for the great Spanish mystic and doctor of the Church? 
In seeking the answer, M. observes that in all stages of the mystical process— 
which he evidently regards as identical with his peculiar version of the 
metaphysical process—the concept of movement is in evidence and that, for 
John of the Cross, movement constitutes finite reality. Accordingly, man 
is said to be reality in the form of becoming. No doubt, a number of the- 
ologians will be disturbed by M.’s conclusion (2, 245) that man is scientifically 
definable, in the spirit of John of the Cross, as God by participation. 
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As M. sees it, one and the same logical discourse applies to both the 
premystical and mystical phases of human experience. Premystical or 
discursive experience involves the presentation of the Absolute to man by 
way of separation, whereas mystical or metadiscursive experience involves 
the presentation of the Absolute to man by way of communion. The two 
movements analyzed in this work are designated as the phenomenal move- 
ment and the mystical movement in the proper sense. However, these are 
not to be regarded as two movements but as only one movement having a 
double modality which, to M.’s way of thinking, constitutes human existence 
from all eternity. The phenomenal movement starts from contingency and 
goes to the Absolute. The mystical movement goes from the Absolute to 
contingency. 

M. points out that entrance into the domain of the real or properly 
mystical does not involve the destruction of the phenomenal itself. The 
object of destruction here is only what is unreal about the phenomenal 
movement. 

Such language may appear to have a modern ring, but M. contends that 
its use is justified in view of the experience of John of the Cross. Further- 
more, he regards it as better suited for defining the structure of mystical 
experience than the traditional Scholastic terminology. Without suggesting 
any direct influence, M. observes that Kant, Spinoza, Hegel, and modern 
phenomenologists are all in agreement with John of the Cross with reference 
to the basic themes to be pursued: God and things themselves. 

M. sees the structure of the mystical movement summed up in one sen- 
tence of the Living Flame (4, 5) in which John of the Cross asserts that it is 
the supreme delight of man “to know creatures through God, and not God 
through creatures; for it is to know the effects through their cause and not 
the cause through the effects; this latter knowledge is second, the other is 
essential.” 

The meaning of existence according to the mind of St. John of the Cross 
is thus profoundly and concisely stated by M. at the end of his second 
volume: “The movement of human existence in its mystical flowering forth 
admits then of three moments at once simultaneous and differentiated: the 
properly phenomenal or inessential moment, that is to say the necessary 
experience of the nonmeaning of the phenomenon as such; the acknowledged 
integration of the phenomenon by the Presence: the transition from the 
inessential to the essential; finally, the third and essential moment, the 
recognition in the phenomenon of the Presence in and for itself. It is by the 
completion of the movement in this third moment that the first two are 
justified. 
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“Such is the serious game of Love: it makes itself other than self in order 
to surrender itself as self in the human universe.” 


Assumption University of Windsor LEONARD A. McCann, C.S.B. 
Windsor, Ontario 


THE SACRED CANons. By John A. Abbo and Jerome D. Hannan. 2 vols. 
2nd rev. ed.; St. Louis-—London: Herder, 1960. Pp. xxii + 871, 936. $19.00. 

It is not surprising that this commentary, issued first in 1952, is already 
in a third printing, in view of its American orientation (provisions of the 
Baltimore Councils, American usage in fast and abstinence, etc.), its clear, 
uncomplicated order (marginal numbers correspond to the canons of the 
Code in sequence), and the well-balanced reliability of its doctrine—though 
the classification of opinions as “common,” “more common,” etc., is always 
hazardous and sometimes debatable. In this edition the bibliography has 
been considerably improved and enlarged. The conspicuous preponderance 
of American canonical writings, particularly the doctoral dissertations of 
the Catholic University of America, is perhaps explained by the work’s 
being intended for a specifically American circulation. There do not seem 
to be significant changes of opinion; the revision consists principally in 
adding the content of the most recent documents. 

For the most part, the inclusion of new matter without disturbing the 
pagination in general or even the numeration of the footnotes has been 
effected successfully, not to say ingeniously; but it is inevitable that some 
points (not all new ones) are disappointingly undeveloped: e.g., the law of 
fast and abstinence, the Sunday obligations of Mass and abstention from 
servile work, the obligation of the Divine Office, the new law of secular 
institutes, and the whole section on the particular penalties of the fifth book. 
These are, of course, matters of selection and emphasis. 

On certain other points a more objective issue is involved. That chrism 
is used in the ceremonies of holy orders is an inadequate description (1, 742): 
this is true of the consecration of bishops, but in the ordination of priests 
the hands are anointed with the oil of catechumens. The S. Pententiary 
did not simply say, in the reply of July 5, 1930, that six Our Fathers, etc., 
for the intention of the pope, were required with every foties quoties in- 
dulgence (2, 56, n. 25), but that they were to be said with every foties quoties 
plenary indulgence for which the visitation of a church is prescribed (“de 
omnibus Indulgentiis plenariis toties quoties lucrandis, pro quibus alicuius 
ecclesiae visitatio est iniuncta”: AAS 22 [1930] 363). Especially, it does 
not seem wise to assert without qualification that in the second consecration 
of the Mass the only words required for validity are “Hic est calix sanguinis 
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mei” (1, 810). Even those authors who admit this speculatively may be 
unwilling to reduce it, with its implications, to practice. Cappello, for in- 
stance, writes: “In praxi certe graviter peccaret qui [cetera verba] omitteret, 
et si prima tantum dixisset, integram formam sub conditione repetere 
deberet. Quidam tenent licere quidem formam conditionate repetere, at 
eiusdem repetendae obligationem statui non posse, ‘cum consecratio vide- 
atur moraliter certo valida.’ Id speculative admittimus; practice vero, ob 
dissensum DD., formam esse omnino repetendam arbitramur” (De sacra- 
mentis 1 [6th ed.; Turin—Rome, 1953] n. 288). 

Finally, it is interesting that of the two fields in which the Code requires 
candidates for the episcopacy to be proficient—theology and canon law 
(can. 331, § 1, 5°)—A.-H. declare it the more common opinion that skill in 
the latter is preferable (1, 358, n. 17). 


Woodstock College Joun J. REeEp, S.J. 


NEw ACCENTS IN CONTEMPORARY THEOLOGY. By Roger Hazelton. New 
York: Harper, 1960. Pp. 144. $3.00. 

At a time when there is a considerable re-evaluation of theology and its 
procedures among both Catholics and Protestants and an increasing con- 
versation between the two groups of theologians, this slim but compressed 
volume provides a real service. In rapid succession Dean Hazelton describes 
the present-day encounter of theology with the arts and with science, the 
development of Scripture studies, the growth of ecumenism, and the role of 
theology as invitation to faith. Such a listing of subject matter might well 
give the impression that H. is superficial in his treatment. Actually it is 
quite striking to see how much depth and thoroughness he manages to 
bring to a book that is admittedly a survey of trends. It is not an easy task 
to give a coherent picture of a thought movement as vast and complex as 
is contemporary theology; this book does remarkably well. 

While H. does make some mention of Catholic scholarship, the book 
concentrates—quite understandably—on contemporary non-Catholic schol- 
arship. If this book is an index, H. is not aware of much of the best present- 
day Catholic work. But for this very reason it is notable that the areas of 
theological advance to which he points are the same areas that would be 
mentioned by one making a survey of Catholic theologizing. Such a clear 
coincidence of theological interest bodes well for the fruitfulness of future 
theological discussion between Catholic and Protestant scholars. 

Reading this book, a Catholic theologian feels a great sense of com- 
munity with many of the developing thought patterns of Protestant the- 
ology. Yet, even apart from those clear doctrinal positions that separate us, 
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there is a certain lack of precision that is disconcerting. To give but one 
example: one begins to get the impression, in reading pp. 80-84, that the 
doctrine of the Trinity really refers to aspects of God’s being and action, yet 
one would hesitate to say that H. subscribes to a modalist explanation of 
the Trinity. 

A book of this type inevitably leaves a reader wishing that he could sit 
down with the author and ask for expansion or clarification of many of the 
points mentioned. On a point central to the whole discussion of the book, 
the relation of theology to other knowledges, this reviewer cannot but feel 
fundamentally dissatisfied with H.’s approach. One might quarrel with his 
suggestion that theology be regarded as maidservant of the sciences: since 
theology cannot contribute to the intelligible content of any of the sciences, 
it cannot serve them but must rather depend upon what they give. To so 
quarrel would be to quibble over the use of a metaphor. There is something 
more fundamental at stake: the true basis for the comprehensiveness of 
theology lies in the fact that it is the investigation of a supernatural revela- 
tion; yet it is hard to see how theology in H.’s view of it is dealing with 
more than the naturally religious dimension of man. 

Because the book makes one aware of how close Catholic and Protestant 
are in their theological pursuits, it is just a bit disappointing to find how far 
apart we still are. Yet such discovery is salutary; it can pave the way for a 
clearer discussion between us, provide hope for a better understanding of 
the other’s position. H. has accomplished this in his volume, and he has also 
achieved something that is subtly important in preparing Catholic thinkers 
for theological discussion with non-Catholics: his book gives eloquent wit- 
ness to the vitality and profundity of contemporary Protestant theologizing. 
One cannot read this book carefully without gaining added respect for the 
knowledge and intellectual integrity of present-day Protestant theologians. 


Marquette University BERNARD COOKE, S.J. 


THE ZADDIK: AN INSPIRED STUDY OF THE MysTICAL SPIRITUAL LEADER 
OF EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY HasrpisM. By Samuel H. Dresner. New York: 
Abelard-Schuman, 1960. Pp. 312. $6.00. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century the spiritual life of the Jews 
in the territorially still large kingdom of Poland had reached a low ebb. 
Formally Polish Jewry, which had lifted the study of the Talmud and the 
cultivation of Jewish law to the highest point of refinement, was still loyally 
attached to its religious traditions. Except for the comparatively small 
number of adherents of the Sabbatian heresy, the overwhelming majority 
followed the precepts of Pharisaic Judaism. However, the piety of even the 
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learned elite had by this time become mostly a matter of habit, from which 
the spirit was lacking, while the masses, impoverished intellectually as well 
as materially as a result of the massacres by the Cossacks that began in the 
year 1648, were giving way to despondency and despair. It was then that 
a mystical religious movement arose among the Jews of southern Poland 
that was destined to revitalize Judaism in western Europe, infusing new 
life into its desiccated bones. 

Hasidism, notwithstanding its innovations, did not constitute a real break 
with Jewish tradition, as did Christianity at the time of its emergence. It 
served rather as an intensification and an increased emphasis on the ac- 
cepted values. In one respect, however, it did introduce an idea that was 
alien to the Jewish tradition. It substituted, for the previous insistence on 
the study of Torah as the chief means of salvation, the life of piety, the 
inspiration for which was to be not the dead letter of a book but the personal 
example of a saintly leader, the living embodiment of God’s law. 

What the qualifications were of this central figure, who was to lead his 
flock to true piety and serve also as the intermediary between them and their 
Father in heaven—this was, according to Rabbi Dresner, the burden of the 
writings of one of the earliest disciples of the founder of Hasidism. Humility 
and presumable, though not actual, descent to the level of the common man 
in his sinfulness were, in the opinion of Rabbi Yaakov Yosef of Polnoy, the 
means whereby the true Zaddik would be able to elevate his generation 
morally and bring it closer to God. 

Rabbi Dresner presents within the 242 pages of his monograph, to which 
are added an appendix and 57 pages of notes, an outline of the thesis of 
Rabbi Yaakov Yosef, besides an introduction and the few details of the life 
of the Hasidic thinker that have been recorded. On the whole, the account 
is clear and readable and reveals a mastery of the subject matter and related 
literature. Instead of the repetitions, some of them unnecessary, in which 
this first study of its kind abounds, it would have been interesting to the 
student of Hasidism to learn to what extent the ideal projected by Rabbi 
Yaakov Yosef was realized in practice, to find out how large a proportion 
of the Hasidic leaders lived up to the high moral standards set for them. 
But this may have been outside the purview of Rabbi Dresner’s essay. 


Johns Hopkins University SAMUEL ROSENBLATT 


Tue Crisis OF WESTERN EpucATION. By Christopher Dawson. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1961. Pp. vi + 246. $3.00. 

Since I am going to discuss this work from the exclusively educational 
standpoint in an article for the Harvard Educational Review, I will confine 
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myself in this review to those aspects of the book which fall within the scope 
of this journal. 

For nearly a decade, D. has been advocating the introduction of a pro- 
gram in “Christian Culture” as the integrating element in higher education. 
The present book is made up largely of articles published in American 
Catholic periodicals during this period, and contains an appendix by John 
J. Mulloy outlining a “Christian Culture” curriculum. In a little over a 
hundred pages D. with great skill and insight sketches the history of Western 
education from its origins in the Hellenic world to its present development. 
That this overview contains a few errors of fact (e.g., p. 78, read 1849 for 
1840; p. 73, read 1754 for 1752) in no way dims its brilliance as a master- 
piece of historical synthesis. 

Much discussion has been generated by D.’s proposals, and it is regrettable 
that he did not take the occasion of this book to reply more fully to his 
critics. I have in mind not only the extensive critique, based on the require- 
ments of the educational order, which Herbert Musurillo, S.J., developed 
a few years ago in Thought, but also such expressions of doubt as to the 
validity of the entire conception of “Christian Culture” which James M. 
Campbell and Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., among others, have voiced. 

There is, in fact, considerable imprecision in the use of the word “culture”’ 
throughout the book. It is sometimes used in its fullest sense as signifying 
the entire moral and intellectual achievement of a people, and at other 
times it seems to be descriptive of a measurable and ponderable, clearly 
delimited lump of knowledge. “... Protestant churches have gradually 
abandoned the field of culture to the State and have confined their activities 
to the purely ecclesiastical sphere. . . .”” But is not this sphere also an aspect 
of “the field of culture”? The word sometimes has its richest sociological 
meaning and sometimes seems to be used in the manner in which the Vic- 
torian gentry would have characterized someone as “cultured.” “Some 
cultural education is necessary if Western culture is to survive’’; but all 
education, no matter how technological or scientific, is “cultural education.” 
“The democrat ...has no use for authority either in the State or in the 
school or in the sphere of cultural activities.’” One wonders why the particle 
“or,” since the activities of the state and the school are also “cultural 
activities.” Similarly with the following: “‘... though they were far in- 
ferior to the great medieval thinkers as metaphysicians and theologians, 
they were highly successful in the field of culture... .” 

But more confusing than this ambiguity with regard to the word “culture” 
is the use of the phrase “Christian Culture” itself. The thesis of all of D.’s 
historical work has been that religion is the informing element in any cul- 
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ture: the Gifford Lectures are the monument of this concept. But it seems 
to this reviewer that it is precisely because we can speak of Hindu or Islamic 
culture that we cannot speak of “Christian Culture.” These two religious 


societies may represent high spiritual achievements, but they remain sub- § 


stantially human and temporal. Christianity, however, is the only true reli- 
gion in the unique revelation of the one God and will be fully meshed with 
the temporal order only in the final recapitulation of all in Christ: on the 
eve of the Parousia we may have, strictly speaking, a Christian culture. This 
is the point of view I maintain in The Catholic Dimension in Higher Educa 
tion; it is the point of view more recently set forth in Matthias Vereno’s 


Menschheitsiiberlieferung und Heilsgeschichte; and it is definitely the point of | 


view of Newman in his lecture on Christianity and literature. Newman 
defines “literature” as the reflection of “nature moral and social”; D. defines 
“culture” as “essentially a moral order.”” Newman, with his profound sense 
of the relation of nature and grace, of the profane and the sacred, concluded: 
“You cannot have a Christian literature.” It would still seem to be in order, 
then, for educators and academic administrators to request of D. a fuller 
development of the educational program which this book so briefly sketches. 


St. Xavier College, Chicago Justus GEeorGE LAWLER 


SHORTER NOTICES 


An INTRODUCTORY BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR THE STUDY OF SCRIPTURE. By 
George S. Glanzman, S.J., and Joseph A. Fitzmyer, S.J. Woodstock Papers 5. 
Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1961. Pp. xix + 135. $1.50. O fortunatos 
nimium! Students of Scripture are indeed blessed these days with a multi- 
plicity of bibliographical aids. The (paper) cover of this excellent compila- 
tion by two Woodstock College professors describes it as “an annotated 
guide to the basic works of the Old and New Testaments .. . for the student 
who is beginning theology or the study of Scripture.” Yes, and many a 
postbeginner will want to keep a copy at hand, to add a favorite or two 
which has been omitted (quot capita...) and especially to insert references 
to English translations and new editions as they appear. The short Preface 
makes an excellent suggestion which every teacher will long to implement: 
the authors believe “that their efforts will be rewarded, if the ‘beginner’ 
were to take two weeks out of his life, bury himself in a good library, and 
browse through the books listed here. Any professor would be happy to 
find such a ‘beginner’ in his class.”” Amen! Materials are listed and briefly 
evaluated (often with references to reviews) under the following headings: 
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Periodicals; Series; Introductions to the Bibical Texts and Ancient Versions; 
Biblical Texts and Ancient Versions; English Versions; Lexica; Grammars; 
Concordances; Introductions to the Bible; Commentaries in Series; Dic- 
tionaries; Biblical Theology, Archaeology, Geography; History; Intertesta- 
mental Period; Dead Sea Scrolls; NT Apocrypha; Rabbinical Literature 
(pertaining to NT); Miscellany; Bibliography. An Index of Modern Authors 
concludes this very valuable little book, which should be within easy reach 
of every student of theology and the Bible. The next printing will doubtless 
correct the mistake in the first line of no. 267. 
West Baden College Joseph J. DeVault, S.J. 


Tue CHURCH AND THE BIBLE. By Christopher Butler, O.S.B. Baltimore: 
Helicon, 1960. Pp. 111. $2.95. Prudently, popularly, perceptively, B. 
presents the Church-Bible interrelationship in three up-to-date chapters 
(originally his three 1958 Lauristone Lectures). The first, “A View from 
the Outside,” balances two ideas: (a) the close association between the 
Church and the Bible, and yet (6) the Church over the Bible (since a stream 
cannot rise higher than its source). Public revelation, tradition (corporate 
memory), and man’s social nature are thus intrinsically linked. Scholarly 
research has been of service, e.g., a search for the “historical Jesus” has led 
to the discovery of tradition and the primitive Church. (B. now admits the 
priority of Mk, “written perhaps about A.D. 67.”) The second chapter, 
“Inspiration and Criticism,” deals with problems of historicity, canonicity, 
Scriptura sola (an unsolved problem, but B. leans towards unwritten tradi- 
tion as a separate, but especially as a dynamic, source), moral and dogmatic 
“errors.” The basic solution to many of these problems is the historical 
method: ‘‘All revelation...is a divine self-disclosure within human ex- 
perience, and therefore subject to the limitations of the human recipient” 
(p. 71). The third chapter, “The Bible and Christ,” stresses the unity of the 
two Testaments in Christ. Psychologically, Christ as man read His own 
Messianic vocation in the pages of the OT, which fed and gave form to His 
personal human piety (and He is our model). Theologically, OT revelation 
was summed up and re-expressed in Him. Throughout the book there are 
recurring themes: the divine meaning of Scripture is found less through 
criticism and scholarship (necessary and enriching though it be) than 
through prayerful meditation on the word (in the Word) ; a cross-fecundation 
is going on between the written and the unwritten streams of tradition (i.e., 
the current teaching of the Church’s living voice). 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, Washington, D.C. Francis Schroeder, S.S.J. 
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Witnesses To Gop. By Leonard Johnston. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1960. Pp. 174. $3.50. J. has wisely understood that one of the mor 
effective ways of capturing and holding the popular imagination is to dangle 
personalia before it. This he has done here, in what may be described asa 
review of the Bible story as seen through the filter of the great personalities 
that figured in it. In the course of eighteen chapters, J. ranges widely over} 
the terrain: all the way from Adam and Eve to John the Divine. In his! 
delineation of each personage, he sets out the salient facts that cluster about 
that figure in the biblical narrative. This is done with uncommon wit and 
grace of style and with the full flare of modern biblical scholarship as a} 
background. The biographical approach to the Bible is obviously not new; 
it has been used with variations before. J.’s book, however, is far from being 
a banal retread of work done before; it has several twists and purposes all 





its own that more than justify its existence. Though the book as a whole? 
has come off felicitously, the first chapter is deserving of special commenda-/ 
tion; it fills a gaping need in popular biblical literature. In recent years, as? 
a result of intensified Catholic biblical scholarship, there has been a rich) 
accumulation of new material, changed viewpoints, redefinitions. Some | 
people are greatly exercised as to how all this is to be carried down from the! 
scholar’s desk to the layman’s pew. J. brilliantly points the way in this} 
chapter. He undertakes a discussion of biblical historiography and accom-/ 
plishes his chore gently and with frequent shock-absorbing reassurances | 
that the Bible does unquestionably contain history. In measured terms he 
lays bare the differences between the biblical concept of history as against | 
the more modern viewpoints. The book is an immeasurable service to! 
Catholic lay readership. 
Darlington Seminary, N.J. James C. Turro 


ON THE TRIAL oF Jesus. By Paul Winter. Forschungen zur Wissenschafi 
des Judentums 1. Berlin: De Gruyter, 1961. Pp. 216. DM 22.— Ip 
this first volume of Studia Judaica Paul Winter defends the thesis on Jesus|) 
trial which he espoused in a series of articles published in 1959 in Zeitschrifi\) 
fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft. Jesus was condemned and executed] 
by the Roman procurator as a rebel against Roman authority. The Gospel 
story of His trial and condemnation for blasphemy by the Sanhedrin is 4 
fiction invented by Christians in the interest of their apologetics. The high} 
priest may have suggested to Pilate that he arrest Jesus “as a precautionary 
measure to prevent further disturbance.” He may also, perhaps, have in-) 
terrogated Jesus after His arrest. But since the Sanhedrin was competent / 
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to execute capital sentence, the crucifixion of Jesus by the Romans is proof 
positive that He was never tried and sentenced by a Jewish court. The 
Gospel story of Jesus’ conflict with the Pharisees is pure fiction, reflecting 
the Christian-Jewish controversies of the first century. Jesus Himself was 
“devoid of revolutionary ambitions.” He was executed as a rebel because 
of the misguided enthusiasm of His followers and their misunderstanding of 
His teaching. “‘There is no evidence that he [Jesus] equated or identified 
himself with a messiah, or with the Messiah, or the Son of Man, or the suf- 
fering Servant, or with a combination of all three figures... he neither 
identified nor equated himself with anyone except Jesus of Nazareth.” The 
capricious interpretation of the Gospels in this first monograph will leave 
the reader suspicious of the scientific competence and integrity of future 
numbers of the series. 
Passionist Monastery Richard Kugelman, C.P. 
Union City, N.J. 


THE Powers THAT BE: EARTHLY AND DEMONIC POWERS IN ROMANS 
13:1-7. By Clinton Morrison. Studies in Biblical Theology 29. Naperville, 
Ill.: Allenson, 1960. Pp. 144. $2.25. A valuable addition to this gen- 
erally good series in biblical theology. The author is Associate Professor of 
New Testament Studies at McCormick Theological Seminary, having 
studied principally under Oscar Cullmann at the University of Basel. In 
this important contribution to the study of Church and state he examines 
Rom 13:1-7, especially the meaning of the verse “Let every person be 
subject to the governing authorities (exousiais).” Part 1 gives a history and 


' evaluation of a recent interpretation of Rom 13:1-7, that of Cullmann and 
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Barth, which has been severely attacked in many quarters. This opinion 
holds that between the first and second coming of Jesus the demons are 
subject to Christ but not destroyed by Him, and that behind the pagan 


| government there were spiritual powers of the same sort that operated in 


the death of Jesus. This view, to which the author subscribes, is based on a 
study of Jewish and pagan background material, early Christian thought, 
and a study of the text. M. then considers the objections to the new thesis 
on linguistic, exegetical, historical, and dogmatic grounds, and gives an- 
swers and remaining problems. Part 2 is his own exegetical contribution to 
the interpretation of Rom 13. The difference in the two opposing views rests 
in an interpretation of exousiai. Only in understanding the Greco-Roman 
conception of the state can we have a proper understanding of what Paul 
intended by the word. M. concludes in favor of the Cullmann thesis and 
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presents additional theological insights. The book is an excellent though 
not exhaustive study of a difficult and controversial problem. 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore Lawrence Dannemiller, S.S. 


Papyrus BopMEerR XIII: MELITON DE SARDES, HOMELIE suR LA PAQue. 
MANUSCRIT DU II® sIECLE. Edited by Michel Testuz. Cologny-Geneva: 
Bibliotheca Bodmeriana, 1960. Pp. 153. In 1940 Campbell Bonner 
published one of the most remarkable patristic discoveries of the century, 


Melito’s Homily on the Passion, a fairly complete fourth-century Greek | 
papyrus of a work composed in the second half of the second century. The | 
identity of the document was established from a sentence which Anastasius } 


Sinaita (d. shortly after 700) quoted as from Melito’s Eis to pathos. Now 
Michel Testuz publishes a second Greek MS, preserved in the Bibliothéque 
Bodmer (located at Cologny, near Geneva in Switzerland), copied probably 
at the end of the third century. It is the first published MS to attest the 
title of Melito’s work: not On the Passion but On the Pasch (Peri pascha). 
Though one leaf of the papyrus has been lost, nevertheless in T.’s edition 
we can read (with French translation) the complete work for the first time: 
the missing sections (1 into 6) are supplied by T. from the facsimile of the 
Bonner papyrus published by F. G. Kenyon (1941), whose own lacunae 


T. fills from the Latin text critically established by H. Chadwick (1960). | 


At this point we are awaiting the publication, by Prof. W. H. Willis, of a 
third-century Coptic papyrus of the same work, in the possession of the 
University of Mississippi (= Mississippi Coptic Codex I), which begins 
with §49 of the Bonner edition; the title is given as Peri pascha, and the 
author as Melito. In the meantime I would point out that very recently the 
distinguished patristic scholar F. L. Cross has asserted: “So far from Melito’s 
work being a homily, the key to its understanding, unless we are mistaken, 
lies almost certainly in the fact that what we have here is nothing else than 
a Christian Paschal Haggadah. As such it is unique in Christian litera 
ture. ...[Melito’s tract] is a primary document for the history of the 
primitive Easter” (The Early Christian Fathers (London, 1960] pp. 10/, 
109). 
Woodstock College Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. 


EvustBE DE C&SAREE: HISTOIRE ECCLESIASTIQUE 4. Introduction by 
Gustave Bardy; Index by Pierre Périchon, S.J. Sources chrétiennes 13. 
Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1960. Pp. 329. 24 fr. Highly useful comple 
ment to the three SC volumes of Greek text and French translation of 
Eusebius’ Church History: 31 (1952), 41 (1955), 55 (1958). Comprises two 
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sections: (1) Introduction to Hist. eccl. by Bardy (pp. 9-135), deliberately 
planned for this final volume and completed shortly before his death; makes 
no claim to originality; gathers up the desirable data on E.’s life and work, 
and specifically on Hist. eccl. (purpose and plan; division; citations and 
documents; editions and MSS). (2) Seven indexes by Périchon (pp. 137- 
328): names of historic persons and places; rerum et doctrinarum; biblical 
citations and allusions; citations of ancient authors; titles of written works 
mentioned by E.; Greek words; modern authors cited in the Introduction 
and notes. 
Woodstock College Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. 


LEON LE GRAND: Sermons 3. Translation and notes by René Dolle. 
Sources chrétiennes 74. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1961. Pp. 320. 15.60 fr. 
Third volume of scheduled four-volume presentation (Latin text of Bal- 
lerini-Migne and French translation) of Leo’s sermons, planned as follows: 
(1) homilies for Christmas and Epiphany: SC 22; (2) Lent and the collec- 
tions: SC 49; (3) Paschaltide; (4) Ember days, saints, anniversary of elec- 
tion. Vol. 3 comprises the sacramentum paschale, the work of man’s redemp- 
tion by Christ humbled and Christ triumphant: nineteen sermons on the 
Passion, two on the Resurrection, two on the Ascension, three on Pentecost 
(= Ballerini-Migne 51-77; present edition 38-64). Dom Dolle continues 
to cling closely to Leo’s Latin, without abandoning the genius of French 
style. The footnotes—in nature liturgical, scriptural, patristic, historical, 
theological, and juridical—are sparing but helpful. These paschal homilies, 
like all Leo’s sermons, can be of profit for high-level spiritual reading and 
day-to-day homiletics, because they wed with uncommon success brevity 
and warmth, grandeur and balance, dogmatic accuracy and rhythmic 
beauty. Two splendid examples are Leo’s lyric apostrophe to the cross of 
Christ (Sermon 8 on the Passion) and his compendium of the Trinity (Ser- 
mon 3 on Pentecost). 

Woodstock College Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. 


READINGS IN CHURCH History 1: From PENTECOST TO THE PROTESTANT 
REvoLt. Edited by Colman J. Barry, O.S.B. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 
1960. Pp. xx + 633. $7.50 (cloth), $2.95 (paper). A collection of 
historical documents judiciously selected for their value in tracing the 
development of the history of the Church from Pentecost to the Protestant 
Revolt. The general character of the source material here gathered is best 
described by the five general headings under which it is subsumed: the 
Church and the Pagan World; the Church and the Christian Roman Em- 
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pire; the Church in the Early Middle Ages; the Church and the Medieval 
Synthesis; the Church and the Rise of Humanism. In almost all cases the 
translations have appeared elsewhere, e.g., Amcient Christian Writers, 
Fathers of the Church, Church and State (Ehler and Morrall), etc. Each 
section is introduced by a short, pointed discussion of the general histori- 
cal area which the documents illustrate. The whole work, which in its careful 
execution forms a useful book for Church history and certain aspects of the 
history of dogma, certainly responds to a real need at a time when most 
students have lost the facility in reading original sources. Wherever there f 
is question of selecting documents to demonstrate the course of history or 
development of culture, differences of opinion arise in accord with diver- 
gences of taste, specialties, and viewpoints. If, therefore, I suggest that the 
editor has not sufficiently represented the intellectual element in Part 3, 
“The Church in the Early Middle Ages, 604-1122,” it is only to offer ob- 
servations which might prove helpful in the preparation of a new edition 
at some future date. I note that the editor passed over Gregory’s Moralia 
in Iob, the great Franciscan controversy of the fourteenth century, the 
papal bulls on the theological faculty at Paris, and medieval biblical exege- 
sis. Note should also be taken of the fact that there is a new translation of 
Columbanus’ Regula by G. S. M. Walker, in Scriptores latini Hiberniae 2. 
The value of this work would have been further enhanced had B. more 
precisely situated each document in its historical frame, added a few biblio- 
graphical notes to each section, and cited the edition of the original source. 
At the end of the volume is a useful Reference Table to Standard Text-§ ¢ 
books in Church History to which the volumes of Fliche-Martin’s Histoire ¢, 
de Péglise which have already been translated might profitably have been 
added. Readings in Church History should be available to all students of 
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theology, history, and patristics. V 
Woodstock College Robert E. McNally, S.J. ‘ 

a 

Man As CuurcHMAN. By Norman Sykes. Cambridge: University Press,§ ,, 
1960. Pp. xi + 203. $4.00. In four chapters S. presents as many§ 9; 


lectures given in May, 1959, under the auspices of the Wiles Lectures at® jj 
Queen’s University, Belfast. Church historian that he is, he aimed at treat-§ a, 
ing main issues of ecclesiastical history in relation to their contemporary § jp 
context, especially ecumenism and totalitarianism. In the first chapter he§ gj 
deals with the craft of the Church historian. Drawing heavily from ‘Chiral ye 
scholars, particularly Baronius, he insists that Christ’s Church is a Church 

of history, not of myth; the ecclesiastical historian must make use of the 
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sound principles of historical criticism; and yet he deals not with ordinary 
events, but with such as often involve matters of faith. He must therefore 
be well versed also in theology. Well said! However, though aware of the 
Catholic notion of divine tradition, S. does not grasp its real nature, nor 
does he appreciate the infallible teaching authority of the Church to safe- 
guard that tradition. So, in the second chapter on the Petrine primacy, he 
concludes that the witness of Irenaeus and Cyprian, to whom appeal was 
made in the discussions of the Council of Trent and of the Vatican, is in- 
conclusive; the conciliar definition rests on insecure grounds. In his third 
chapter, on the relative authority of Scripture and tradition, he holds the 
view that Scripture contains all the revealed truth; tradition cannot be 
taken as an infallible criterion of revelation, and has in some cases been 
proved false, and in others it is not uninterrupted. In the fourth chapter he 
passes in review the history, since the French Revolution, of the relationship 
between Church and state, particularly in regard to the key function of 
education. His own opinion calls for tolerance of all religions within a state, 
not merely as an expedient but as a rule, “as an integral element of the 
Gospel.” 
Capuchin College Dominic J. Unger, O.F.M.Cap. 
Washington, D.C. 


AU SEUIL DE LA THEOLOGIE: INITIATION EN TROIS ANNEES 1. By A.-M. 
Henry, O.P., et al. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1960. Pp. 448. 18 fr. The 
editor of the well-known series, Theology Library, now undertakes a theology 
text adapted to the formation of Sisters. Two volumes, corresponding to 
the second and third years, are promised. H. has contributed the Preface 
and the chapters, “The Spirit of Religious Life” and “The Theology of 
Witnessing.” The other chapters, contributed by various authors, deal 
with the Bible, the Fathers, Church history, the liturgy, the spiritual life 
according to the NT, Christ as the Epiphany of God, the formation of 
religious women in sacred art, choral education, and the religious formation 
of children. The work has the advantages and disadvantages of a textbook. 
It will be a godsend to smaller communities that lack an organized program 
and staff. The areas of the Bible, liturgy, etc., are seen each year, that is, 
in each of the three volumes. Thus, it may not be readily adaptable to 
Sister formation programs which devote whole semesters, over four or five 
years, to courses of collegiate level. It cannot be dismissed for this reason. 
The gradual initiation into the sources, including one much neglected in 
this country, the Fathers; an integration of theology and its adaptation to 
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the religious whether destined for classroom or sickroom; a certain unction 
and fresh approach—all promise to make this series, when complete, 
most deserving of use and emulation. 


Alma College William M. Hagen, S.J. 





sianum, section théologique 55. Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1960. Pp. 260. 
140 fr. A valuable collection of C.’s essays, providing a good intro- 
duction, if such be needed, to a man who combined in rare measure apostolic 


L’EGLISE SACREMENT DU MONDE. By Pierre Charles, S.J. Museum Les- § 








zeal and efficacy, theological depth and penetration, and great gifts of F 


personality accompanied by unusual talents as writer and lecturer. Only 


two of the essays have not previously been published (“Grace et vie spiri- 9 


tuelle,” a student’s record of a classroom lecture on the ascetical and 
spiritual applications of the treatise on grace; and “La méditation du 
Régne,” from a course on the theology of the Spiritual Exercises) ; the other 
twelve are all from the Nouvelle revue théologique, among them such well- 
known pieces as “Raisons de |’incroyance,” 
“Spes Christi” (the 1934 essay of exposition; the 1937 complement, on the 
history of the doctrine, has not been included), “Réflexions sur la théologie 
du sermon,” and “Doctrine et pastorale du sacrement de pénitence.” J. 
Masson, in his introduction, shows how the Church was the center on which 
C.’s many interests converged, and summarizes in four phrases the basic 
themes of all of C.’s writing: all that God has made He loves, and we too 
must love it; nothing is saved except in Christ, but in Him all is saved; 
only the Church, which is Christ continued, can effect the redemptive inte- 
gration of men and things; each Christian ought actively share in the 
Church’s work. (Another posthumous volume of essays, Etudes missiolo- 
giques, was published by the Museum Lessianum in 1956.) 
Woodstock College M. J. O’Connell, S.J. 


CELIBAT ET SACERDOCE. By the Comité d’études doctrinales de Lille. 
Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1961. Pp. 250. 3 fr. Why has the Church 
imposed celibacy on her priests? How well established is the law itself? 
And now that the dignity and holiness of the married state is more clearly 
appreciated, will not the celibate ideal appeal less and less to those who 
might be drawn to the priesthood? These questions are real and are being 
urged by many in France today. By way of reply, a committee, following 
the directives of Cardinal Liénart of Lille, who writes the Preface, considers 
the origins of clerical celibacy and the doctrinal significance of sacerdotal 
celibacy, and offers some practical suggestions on how a priest can and 
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should live in this state. The chapter on origins is accurate and well docu- 
mented. The ascetical advice is wise in its realism and inspiring in its 
idealism. The chapter on the doctrinal significance of sacerdotal celibacy 
goes to the heart of the matter and deserves comment. Every vow of chastity 
expresses without reserve the individual’s total surrender to Christ. But 
the priest’s vow of chastity has ecclesiological overtones. This is seen par- 
ticularly in the celibacy of the bishop and will explain why from the earliest 
times a bishop was not to remarry after his wife’s death; why, if married, 
it was later decreed that he separate from his wife; and why, even, in the 
East today, a bishop is drawn from the unmarried clergy. The bishop is in 
effect the image both of God as Father and of Christ as Spouse of the 
Church. As image of the Father, his only children will be the members of 
the Church entrusted to his care. As the image of Christ, his only bride will 
be the Church to which he is wedded. When simple priests began to share 
more fully in the functions of the bishop, it is understandable why in the 
West, if not in the East, the priest too was called upon to give himself 
completely to the Church in the service of God. In this context—and the 
authors establish it briefly but well—it would appear that celibacy is not 
simply peripheral to the Christian priesthood and that the authors can 
speak, as they do, of the doctrinal significance of sacerdotal celibacy. 
Woodstock College Paul F. Palmer, S.J. 


In SILENCE witH Gop. By Benedict Baur, O.S.B. Translated by Eliza- 
beth Corathiel-Noonan. Chicago: Regnery, 1960. Pp. x + 235. $3.75. 
This book might well be called a textbook of the spiritual life. It is a series 
of essays developing a theme and synthesizing the various aspects of the 
spiritual life under the reality of a Christian’s vocation to live the life of 
God “in Christ Jesus.” B., Archabbot of Beuron in Germany, has been for 
many years a well-known spiritual writer and director. This book, trans- 
lated from the fourth German edition, is introduced to English-speaking 
readers by Placid Jordan, O.S.B., the former American journalist Max 
Jordan. Starting from the meaning of the vocation of a Christian through 
the grace of baptism, B. states in a challenging way the Christian’s progress 
toward the realization of his vocation. The negative problems of the spiritual 
life (sin, temptation, purification, etc.) are discussed in the positive setting 
of the Christian’s true vocation. Charity, humility, prayer, and conformity 
to God’s will are the topics of a positive nature which receive special atten- 
tion. Benedictine dedication to the liturgy is also a source of some fine in- 
sights, especially in the two chapters on the Mass. It is in the nature of the 
broad approach adopted by B. that many topics must be mentioned only 
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briefly. Others are restatements of truths found in most spiritual books. In 
the sections on charity, humility, and prayer the author is at his most 
original. 

San José Seminary, Manila Neil J. Quirke, S.J. 


THe CuRIsTIAN Topay. By Jean Daniélou, S.J. Translated by Kathryn 
Sullivan, R.S.C.J. New York: Desclée, 1960. Pp. 150. $2.75. D. con- 
tinues his efforts to restate and clarify the meaning of Christianity in the 
setting of modern life. Written for the laity, the essays teach the attitudes 
and activities of true Christian engagement in the temporal city of man. 
Technological success, economic achievement, political and social experi- 
ments, all find a philosophical reaction and interpretation which influence 
modern man’s thinking about his own nature and destiny, the meaning of 
the Church, and the very existence of God. To this modern man D. directs 
essays on eight Christian virtues and attitudes: holiness, love of God, obedi- 
ence, liberty, certitude, faith, hope, and poverty. These words summon up 
in the mind of modern man meanings which span the spectrum from anti- 
Christian existentialist or Marxist philosophies to unfortunate distortions 
of the true Christ and His revelation. D.’s method throughout is to deal first 
with the most predominant of the false notions and then to restate the 
Gospel truth in this setting. He calls to his aid a wide and deep acquaintance 
with modern thinkers, especially in France, with the Fathers of the Church, 
and, especially in the essay on poverty, with the latest developments in 
scriptural exegesis. One could say that this book is a summons to a better 
and deeper prayer-life. For a most common deviation in the thinking of the 
modern humanist takes the form of a new kind of human self-exaltation. 
But no approach to man can be truly Christian without a previous right 
relation to God. Without the insight of faith a Christian is exposed to the 
danger of forming idols unto himself by making into ends what the Gospel 
judges to be means. A deep love of God and His will provides the Christian 
in God’s world with the incentive to accept the difficult task of finding his 
place and doing his work as a Christian. Obviously, D.’s book has its place 
in the formation of apostolic lay leaders. 

San José Seminary, Manila Neil J. Quirke, S.J. 


On Cuarity (DE CARITATE). By Saint Thomas Aquinas. Translated with 
an introduction by Lottie H. Kendzierski. Milwaukee: Marquette Univ. 
Press, 1960. Pp. 115. English translation of the Quaestio disputata de 
caritate, written during the latter part of the Saint’s life (1269-72). A com- 
pact and informative introduction provides, among other things, a descrip- 
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tion of the genre of quaestiones disputatae as well as a doctrinal summary 
which compares the teaching of the Summa with that of the present work. A 
list of books used and an index complete the work. The translation appears 
to be generally satisfactory. Some slips were noted. On p. 20 the sentence 
“Tt was the excellence...” does not render the sense of the original. The 
same is to be said of the translation, on p. 23, of “competit” by “strive after.” 
“Not” is omitted from the last line of p. 26. At the top of p. 36 “. .. idem 
specie actus...” is rendered by “in species, the same act...” and on the 
same page the sentence “Even though...,” including the translator’s 
parenthetical remarks, is inaccurate, because “speciei” has been read for 
“spei.”” On p. 37 the answer to the fifth objection puts a relative clause of 
the Latin with the wrong substantive. 
Woodstock College Thomas E. Clarke, S.J. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE LOVE OF Gop. By John N. Grou, S.J. Translated 
by the Benedictines of Teighmouth. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1960. 
Pp. x + 172. $3.50. A re-edition of the 1928 translation of G.’s Médi- 
lations en forme de retraite sur Vamour de Dieu (1796). Also in English are 
G.’s Manual for Interior Souls and Spiritual Maxims. The Meditations are in 
the form of an eight-day retreat. While there is some development of topics 
that obviously derive from the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, the struc- 
ture of these meditations, their finality, etc., is not that of the Exercises. 
G. gathers his thoughts under various headings that provide motivation, 
clarify the meaning of the love of God, and point out forcefully the nature 
of the great enemy to love of God, self-love. The last day of the retreat is 
given over to the question of self-love; for “after so many meditations on the 
love of God, we are now in a position to recognize love of self, and see clearly 
the necessity of hating and destroying it.” The retreat is supplemented by a 
forty-page instruction on the “Gift of Self to God.” G.’s profound insight 
and plentiful experience make the Meditations a work of permanent value. 

San José Seminary, Manila Neil J. Quirke, S.J. 


Ius SACRAMENTARIUM. By Eduardus F. Regatillo, S.J. 3rd ed.; Santander: 
Sal Terrae, 1960. Pp. xi + 963. 140 ptas. A quite new edition of an 
indispensable work, necessitated by the extensive developments in this field 
since the second edition of 1949. Apparently all adaptations postulated by 
acts of the Holy See through 1959 have been made: e.g., the Eucharistic fast 
and evening Masses, participation in the Mass as of the Instruction of 1958, 
dissolution of marriages contracted with a dispensation from disparity of 
cult, etc. A number of points have been amplified in the light of current dis- 
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cussion: €.g., common error, double vasectomy and impotence, the primary f) 
end of marriage, etc. For the most part R. has not changed his stand on 7 
matters still subject to debate; but he now holds the need of applying | 
another Mass, in the case of a stipend or pro populo obligation, when invalid 
matter has been used for one of the species, though not admitting that the 
necessity of both species for the existence of the sacrifice should be qualified 
as “Catholic doctrine” on the basis of Mediator Dei (n. 178). Above all, R. F 
retains his characteristic willingness to stand alone, or nearly so, in defending 7 
such singular positions as the moral computation of the hours for the 


Fa 
Eucharistic fast (n. 135), the efficacy of delegation without the knowledge | 



























or acceptation of the subject (“fere certo” indeed: n. 1378), the invalidity 
of extreme unction repeated in the same infirmity (n. 812), the limitation of 
the Leonine prayers to Masses celebrated in a church or public oratory 
(n. 182), and a number of other points. Particularly disconcerting, because 
of its great practical import, is the opinion that when stipends have been 
given by a number of unknown donors, it is sufficient to offer “ad intentio- | 
nem dantis” as many Masses as there were stipends received, without fur- 
ther determination (as, for instance, the intention of applying them accord- 
ing to the order of reception), which he calls “applicatio in confuso” (n. 142). 
This proposal is not altogether new, of course (cf. Hiirth-Abellan, De 
sacramentis, n. 139); but in view of the preponderance of doctrine requiring 
an objectively determined intention, as indeed the nature of the matter seems 
to demand, it is difficult to see how the single, private reply of the S. Peni- 
tentiary cited to the contrary (Dec. 7, 1892) could provide the sort of 
security one must have in satisfying grave obligations of justice. The case 
was a very singular one, to say the least, and the indefinite language of the 
response (“orator acquiescat,” etc.) could scarcely justify any such sweeping 
conclusion in principle, even if the reply itself be accepted as authentic. 
Looking forward to the anticipated revision of the Code, R. hopes for a still 
wider concession of the faculty to confirm in danger of death, to a uniform 
one-hour’s Eucharistic fast, computed for all from the moment of Com-§ | 
munion, and to the elimination or modification of certain irregularities with 
a view to practicality and timeliness. 

Woodstock College John J. Reed, S.J. 

















HANDBOOK FOR THE NEW Rusrics. By Frederick R. McManus. Baltimore: 
Helicon, 1961. Pp. 203. $4.50. Although many periodicals have carried 
articles giving summaries or discussing one or more aspects of the new code 
of rubrics, this is the first book in English to give a commentary on the whole 
rubrical code. It has no index but only a table of contents. For the most part 
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it follows the sequence of topics set down in the code, although occasionally 
M. passes over certain articles in their proper place so as to give them a 
special section later, e.g., Holy Communion. The book is a commentary on 
the code, not a translation of it. While M. says he will not enter into disputed 
points, there are a few occasions when he departs from that rule, e.g., an- 
ticipation of Lauds (pp. 93-95) and the omission of the Leonine prayers 
after dialog Mass (pp. 134-35). Both these points have since been given 
responses by the Holy See (cf. Bouscaren-O’Connor, Canon Law Digest: 
Supplement through 1960, canon 2). Despite the severity of the Motu 
proprio of the Holy Father and many of the articles of the code as well as 
some of its strong recommendations, all of which are emphasized in this 
book, there is already a very notable derogation to some of this in the new 
formula of decennial faculties for mission countries, e.g., three requiem 
Masses per week, even on third-class liturgical days (n. 16); ordination to 
sacred orders on ferial days (n. 27); anticipation of both Matins and Lauds 
from noon of preceding day (n. 55). The new formula was issued shortly 
before the promulgation of the code of rubrics but has since been explicitly 
confirmed in its entirety by the Pope, notwithstanding the new code of 
rubrics (cf. Bouscaren-O’Connor, op. cit., can. 66). Very often through this 
book are found summaries, lists, comparative tables, etc., all of which make 
the book very helpful to everyone for a better understanding of the new 
rubrics. 
West Baden College James I. O’Connor, S.J. 


LA PREDICATION DE BossuET: ETUDE DES THEMES. By Jacques Truchet. 
2 vols. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1960. Pp. 369, 346. 29.70 fr. Though 
B. was not a professional preacher, his sermons not only are the most widely 
known of his works but form a large corpus that reflects almost all his varied 
interests and activities (the sermons range in time from 1643 to 1702). A 
“study of themes” too often means that the writer chooses to indulge in 
high-flown clichés while avoiding the less attractive and more demanding 
task of careful text analysis. This is not true of T.: his choice of the term 
“theme” is well grounded in the special nature of the literary genre 


_ “sermon”; for in sermons ideas are not usually presented in rigorous ab- 


stract fashion but are adapted to audience and circumstance and are present 
as “key motifs, continually repeated but susceptible of complex variation” 
(1, 9-10). T.’s goal is “to study carefully the content of [Bossuet’s] preach- 
ing, from the viewpoint of its doctrine and from that of its manifold impli- 
cations, philosophic, moral, psychological, historical, polemic, social, and 
political” (1, 9). The Introduction places B.’s sermons in the context of 
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seventeenth-century French preaching and of B.’s own lifework, and defines 
their spirit. The body of the book deals first with “universal themes: doc- 
trine, spirituality, morality” (two main headings: man in the divine plan; 
the Christian life), then with “particular themes: controversy, apologetics, 
duties of states of life” (two main headings: the defense of the truth; the 
sanctification of various human situations). The last chapter and a conclu- 
sion analyze the psychology of B.’s oratory and the place of the preacher in 
seventeenth-century France. An important if not eye-catching contribution J 
to the current renewal of Bossuet studies. 
Woodstock College 


















M. J. O’Connell, S.J. 








THE SERMONS OF THE CurE oF Ars. Translated by Una Morrissey. Chi- 
cago: Regnery, 1960. Pp. xxii + 195. $4.00. Seventy-five of the ser- 
mons from the early years of the Curé’s parochial ministry. During these 
years he was striving mightily for the conversion of his parish, yet had time 
to write his sermons word for word. They are on moral rather than dogmatic § 
topics, and contain his words of condemnation, in direct and vigorous style, 
of the evils that had undermined the morals of Ars: frequenting of cabarets, 
dancing, gambling, idle gossip, pride, neglect of Sunday worship, etc. The 
terrors of final judgment and of hell-fire are vividly portrayed. The Curé’s 
famous modern biographer, Msgr. Trochu, has written an Introduction 
detailing the history of the discovery of the sermon MSS, and an “‘Afterword” 
explaining the Curé’s sources for sermons and their influence on the compo- 
sition. Lancelot Sheppard has a special Foreword for the English edition in 
which he too comments on the sources and also explains, by some comments 
on the socioreligious attitudes of the time, the sermons’ severity of style 
and manner. Jansenism as a heresy had been condemned, but it had injected 
a rather rigorist attitude and outlook into the minds of the religious leaders 
of the Church. The Curé studied, read, and composed in this milieu. A 
modern reader of the sermons should keep this in mind, not to soft-pedal 
the reality of the abuses against which he preached, but to avoid being taken 
by surprise at a severity of tone which may sound strange to the twentieth- 
century Catholic. 
San José Seminary, Manila Neil J. Quirke, SJ. 
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MAN AND Morais. By D. J. B. Hawkins. London: Sheed & Ward, 1960. 
Pp. vii + 104. $3.00. The author of A Sketch of Mediaeval Philosophy, § 
The Essentials of Theism, and Crucial Problems of Modern Philosophy here § 
sets his hand to general ethics. The attempt comes off handily. Though es- 
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sentially in the Scholastic tradition, H. borrows liberally from the thought 
of Plato, Aristotle, Kant, Hobbes, G. E. Moore, and others. Far from con- 
structing a patchwork, he weaves together the many strands of thought into 
a harmonious whole, using the historical approach of the growth of ideas 
in time. Philosophia perennis is the best description of his approach. In a 
book of this brief compass one must not expect comprehensive coverage or 
detail. Nor is detail needed, since H. legitimately supposes the reader to be 
familiar with the readily available textbooks. What he does is show what 
Kant or Aquinas contributed to, say, the relation of law and morality, and 
where the progress of human thought finds them wanting. Though a number 
of topics pertinent to general ethics are omitted, the essentials are here. The 
early chapters set forth the epistemological and psychological presupposi- 
tions of ethics: the difference between sensation and thought, the composite 
nature of man, free will. In another chapter H. makes extensive use of Kant’s 
analysis of “ought”; understandably so, since apart from Kant and the 
Scholastics obligation is nowhere firmly established. Noteworthy is the 
chapter explaining the necessity of casuistry to an authentic ethic and 
delineating the area of the legitimate use of double effect. Other chapters 
treat the indispensability of intelligence in morality, the role of the virtues, 
the retributive, deterrent, and reformative ends of sanction, private owner- 
ship and communism. Thus the book covers familiar ground. Yet it is useful 
for the insights it provides; they are such as come only from long converse 
with the great philosophical minds of the past. 
Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y. Robert H. Springer, S.J. 


CLASSICS IN PHILOSOPHY AND Ertuics. By C. E. M. Joad. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1960. Pp. 313. $6.00. An oddly conceived book 
of readings apparently done by the late C. E. M. Joad. He must have had 
some definite audience in mind, perhaps a correspondence-school public, but 
all traces of the original intention and setting are carefully deleted by the 
publisher. The materials are divided into three parts, the first of which 
covers the theory of knowledge, man, and God in 125 pages of brief selections 
from a broad range of modern philosophers. The second and third parts are 
respectively entitled “Ethics” snd “Practical Philosophy.” The distinction 
seems to be that there are some general questions about the foundation of 
ethics and other questions touching us more personally. Under this last 
heading can be found some essays on the Sermon on the Mount, Buddha 
and Socrates, gentleness and suffering, and Julian Huxley’s answer to the 
question of why he is a scientific humanist (“the idea of God is entirely 
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man-made’’). I cannot recommend this book to any group of readers within q 
my acquaintance. : 
Saint Louis University James Collins 


New York: Harper, 1960. Pp. 480. $10.00. Scheler’s aim in On the 
Eternal in Man (translated here from the fourth German edition) is to defend 
the autonomy of the religious act and its object against any philosophical 
attempt to reduce them to the acts and objects pertaining to lower spheres 

of reality. Religious knowledge has its own object and its own evidence; 
cognitive acts intentionally ordered to essences in other realms of reality 
cannot attain to them. Using the phenomenological method, derived from F 
Husserl but interpreted in a realistic sense, S. severely criticizes the subjec- F 
tive philosophies of religion which, in the Kantian tradition, reduce religious | 
reality to an object of experience constituted by the a priori functions of the 
knowing or feeling subject. The subject does not “constitute” the objects of 
his intentions 4 la Husserl; he disposes himself morally and spiritually in 
the Augustinian tradition to see the divinely holy, the real essence which is 
the highest in the sphere of values. S.’s “phenomenological Augustinianism” 7 
has made On The Eternal in Man a book in which are found some of the 
most penetrating analyses of religious knowledge and its moral prerequisites 
to appear in modern times; it has led also, less happily, to the denial that 
metaphysics can provide the solid basis required for religion and to the re- 
jection of the quinque viae as effective ways of establishing the existence of 
God. On The Eternal in Man is a difficult book; it is not always clear; nor 
are all the insights which are “self-evident” to its author self-evident to 
others. Yet, despite these reserves, and despite Scheler’s own subsequent 
apostasy, the book is rightly considered, forty years after its first appear- 
ance, as one of the monuments in the literature of Christian phenomenology. 

Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y. Gerald A. McCool, S.J. 


ON THE ETERNAL IN MAN. By Max Scheler. Translated by Bernard Noble. | 








MysTIcIsM AND PutLosopHy. By W. T. Stace. New York: Lippincott, 
1960. Pp. 349. $6.00. The striking similarity in accounts of mystical | 
experiences in different times and places and in widely differing cultures sug: | 
gests the possibility that such differences as do exist are not owing to the 
experiences but result rather from the subjects’ interpretation of them in 
terms of their own religious beliefs. After analyzing excerpts from Oriental, 
Western, and modern mystical writing, but chiefly on the basis of his pro- 
fessed empiricism, S. is satisfied that all report the same basic experience 
differently interpreted. What of its objective reference? So far as Christian 
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mysticism is concerned, the solution is negatively predetermined in the 
initial chapter, ““Presuppositions of the Enquiry,” where it is stated that 
the genesis of mystical states results from such purely natural causes as 
psychological and physiological make-up. While this “naturalistic principle” 
allows for supermaterial and even divine causalities, these must operate 
within a rigid economy of nature and law. Properly supernatural experiences 
are excluded on principle as “meddlesome interferences of a capricious 
personal God” (p. 28) who is in no circumstance permitted to “interrupt the 
causal sequence of the natural order” (p. 25). Of course, a purely philo- 
sophical and psychological method is the only one available to the rationalist, 
who is nonetheless within his rights in examining works of such deep human 
interest which are there for all to read. The fact remains, however, that if 
there should indeed be a supernatural order—that is, an order of grace— 
and an Absolute unembarrassed by rationalist prohibitions against trespass, 
then a systematically rationalist approach to these complex documents can 
only result in systematically misunderstanding them. And so it will come 
as almost no great surprise to have John of the Cross rated a second-class 
intellect and Teresa of Avila repeatedly found “un-self-critical” and lacking 
in good judgment (p. 54). So much for methodology. S.’s general and tenta- 
tive resolution of the problem of objectivity is that mystical experience is 
neither objective nor subjective but transsubjective. The elaboration of this 
thesis closely involves his notions of God, person, substance, infinity, and 
individuation. Remaining chapters take up the relation of mysticism to logic, 
language, and ethics. 
Fordham University Joseph V. Dolan, S.J. 


PSYCHO-SOCIOLOGIE DE L’APPARTENANCE RELIGIEUSE. By Hervé Carrier, 
S.J. Rome: Gregorian Univ. Press, 1960. Studia socialia 4. Pp. 314. $3.50. 
Although social scientists have long regarded religion and its various mani- 
festations as legitimate objects for empirical investigation, their contribu- 
tions have tended to be disparate rather than cumulative. Owing to the 
peculiar nature of religious phenomena, interested social scientists have 
found it difficult to define the dimensions of their field of research and conse- 
quently to agree on a uniform methodology. The present study focuses on 
the contributions of social psychology to an understanding of religious 
affiliation and commitment, so that the primary area of concern is the for- 
mation and differentiation of religious attitudes. Following good thesis form, 
C. first reviews the current situation in the field, defines his approach, and 
then proceeds to discuss pertinent findings relating to conversion, education 
and teaching, group affiliation, and the development, maturing, or modifica- 
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tion of religious attitudes throughout the life cycle. He prudently confines 


his analysis to religions stemming from the Judeo-Christian tradition, yet J 


even within this restricted area he finds it necessary to distinguish between 
sect and church, for the personal and social significance of both conversion 
and affiliation differs in each type. Students will find this work a highly useful 


survey and evaluation of pertinent research. Because the scientific study of 


religion has not yet developed into a clearly-defined discipline, there was 


need to take stock of current progress, and C. has displayed scholarly | 


competence in handling this task. 
Saint Louis University John L. Thomas, S.J. 


Tue Historic REALITY OF CHRISTIAN CULTURE. By Christopher Dawson. 
New York: Harper, 1960. Pp. 124. $3.00. The first of a new series, 
Religious Perspectives, which will present essays searching for a “rediscovery 
of God” by a new and better understanding of man. D. gives reflections on 
the relevance of Christian culture in this new understanding. A summary 


discussion of the significance of Christian culture in the past two millennia § 


prompts D. to speak of the six ages of the Church. We live in the sixth age, 
but D. stops short of analysis of the present age, although he contributes to 
our perspective in trying to grasp the deeper meaning of the present crises. 
The relativities of Christian participation in civilization stand out clearly 
from the survey, but the reader is left unenlightened about the legitimate 


expectations of the current historical moment. However, D. offers a salutary 


reminder of the transcendence of the Church whatever her particular in- 
volvement may be, and neatly posits the bases for hope amid the conflicts 
which grip the peoples of the world. 

Woodstock College Carroll J. Bourg, S.J. 


Wortp Cartuoticism Topay. By Joseph Folliet. Translated by Edmond 
Bonin. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1961. Pp. 214. $3.25. The first 
three chapters read like a John Gunther survey: an adequate report on the 
principal developments in Church history in the last century, a geographical 
survey of the Church today, and a sociological picture of Catholics in various 
parts of the world. The last half of the book is considerably more rewarding, 
although the last chapter, “Catholicism and World Needs Today,” is quite 
platitudinous and exhortatory. The two most valuable chapters are “The 
Problems of Contemporary Catholicism” and “The Spirituality of Con- 
temporary Catholicism.” Despite such occasional bald statements as ‘Her 
[the Church’s] philosophy of war and peace answers the needs and calms 
the fears of today’s world,” F. usually adheres to a more balanced line epit- 
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omized in this sentence: “There is no use announcing the glad tidings of 
Christ if we look sad and soured; no use averring that ours is the noblest 
system of morality if we do not practice it; no use pretending we know the 
answer to every problem if we never solve any; no use insisting we hold the 
key to the interpretation of history if we are always one or two revolutions 
behind.” Laymen will find the suggestions in the chapter on lay spirituality 
especially helpful and suggestive. F.’s thesis is that laymen should not try 
to be third-rate clerics but rather saintly laymen by sanctifying themselves 
in and through the temporal, by doing the little things perfectly for the 
love of God. 
Saint Louis University Thomas P. Neill 


LES ORIGINES DE L’HOMME: BIOLOGIE ET CULTURE. Cahiers d’études bio- 
logiques 6-7. Paris: Lethielleux, 1960. Pp. 204. A symposium on evo- 
lution with contributions by scientists, philosophers, and a theologian. 
Biologie is a quite comprehensive term here: there are articles on evolution 
in the narrow sense (prefaced by a synthetic study, ‘Apparition de l’homme: 
Géologie et paléontologie. Vues d’ensemble,”’ by René Mouterde), others on 
the art, religion, and intelligence of prehistoric man, three on the philosophy 
of language, and a final essay, “L’Homme comme parole et Dieu comme 
révélation,” by G. Martelet, S.J. 


DICTIONNAIRE DE THEOLOGIE CATHOLIQUE: TABLES GENERALES 
(HEFNER—INNOCENT XII). Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1960. As in pre- 
vious sections of these Tables, three broad types of entry can be distin- 
guished: (1) short notices of latter-day philosophers (Hegel, Heidegger, 
Husserl . . .) and theologians (Herbigny, Huby . . .), but also of a number of 
medieval figures (e.g., Heiric, Herbert, and Heribald, all of Auxerre). Here 
we can classify such historical notices as already existed but are now brought 
up to date, e.g., Heracleon the Gnostic. (2) Tables of references organized 
into a detailed outline for the study of some historical figure or of a dogmatic 
or canonico-moral subject, and thus enabling the user to have the whole of 
the Dictionnaire at his command. These tables are invaluable and deserve 
the gratitude of every user for the painful labor that went into compiling 
them. We may notice especially: heresy and heretics (with the addition of 
an article on the suppression of heresy before the Council of Trent); Hilary 
of Poitiers; Hippolytus; homicide; Hugh of St. Victor; ignorance; images 
(with a new notice on the Church as image of Christ); the iconoclastic con- 
troversy; Immaculate Conception; ecclesiastical immunities; imposition of 
hands; taxation; indulgences (with a notice on indulgences in the Orthodox 
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Churches [=a résumé from Jugie]); salvation of infidels; Innocent III. (3) 


Some new doctrinal articles: man (promised in 1, 368 but never written; a 7 


synthesis of elements spread through the DTC); holy oils (likewise promised: 


2, 2395); homosexuality; idea (ideal, idealism); illegitimacy; immanence § 


(doctrine, as distinguished from “méthode d’immanence’”’). 


textbook for sixty lectures, in schematic form (headings in form of topics; 


subheadings in form of definitions or brief descriptions), covering introduc- f 


tory questions, perfection and its causes, the means of perfection, degrees of 
spiritual life, and states of life. For all but the final section, de Guibert’s 


Theologia spiritualis (supplemented by his Etudes de théologie mystique) pro- F 


vides the foundation and framework. There is a select bibliography (pp. 
405-15), chiefly of classical works. 


SEEKING THE Kincpom. Edited by Reginald Masterson, O.P. St. Louis: | 


Herder, 1961. Pp. xviii + 306. $5.25. A collection of articles that ap- 
peared under the general title “Spirituality for All” in Cross and Crown from 


September, 1956, onward; to these have been added some allied CC articles | 


and a brief introduction, by Jordan Aumann, O.P., on the theme “Kingdom 
of God” (pp. vii-xv). “Though written by various authors, the content of 
these articles is clearly arranged to present an orderly exposition of the goal 
of Christian life: the clear vision of the Triune God, the nature of Christian 
perfection as it is realized in this life, and the role of the incarnate Son of 
God and His sacraments, as well as the individual Christian’s share in the 
attainment of this goal” (p. v). 


ETUDES DE MORALE: HISTOIRE ET DOCTRINE. By Odon Lottin, O.S.B. 
Gembloux: Duculot, 1961. Pp. 365. 3.85 fr. Sixteen studies by the inde- 
fatigable L., all but three already published and reprinted here, for the most 
part without change. The first four prolong L.’s medieval studies in the 
history of Christian morality, contained in the six volumes of Psychologie el 
morale aux XITe et XIIIe siécles (connection of virtues, from Scotus to ca. 
1320; acquired virtues as true virtues, from Abelard to Aureolus; infused 
and acquired moral virtues, and the fourfold goodness of the human act, 
both according to St. Thomas). The next four are on general questions of 
moral doctrine (law; practical reason and practical faith; moral for Christians 
and moral for confessors; how to interpret and use St. Thomas). Seven 












LECCIONES ESQUEMATICAS DE ESPIRITUALIDAD. By Jesis Martinez F 
Balirach, S.J. Santander: Sal Terrae, 1960. Pp. 430. A worth-while | 
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essays on religious life and a final one on “Liturgy and the Liturgical Spirit” 
fill out the sixteen. 


VIE DE SAINT Dominique. By Lacordaire. Presented by M.-D. Chenu, 
O.P. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1960. Pp. 278. 8.70 fr. The centenary 
of L.’s death occasions this reprint of his classical Life. Not a work of erudi- 
tion, but among those biographies which “dépassent les autres par la sdreté 
de leur intuition de l’histoire, lorsqu’elles émanent d’un Lacordaire ou d’un 
Bede Jarrett qui possédérent le sens profond de |’oeuvre dominicain” (M.-H. 
Vicaire, O.P., Histoire de saint Dominique 1 [Paris, 1957] 7). Chenu’s intro- 
duction (pp. 7-11) reflects on L. as “historian” and on the factors which 
helped him—the restorer of the Dominican provinces in France—to his 
insight into the life and work of his order’s founder. 


DISCOURSE ON FREE WILL. By Erasmus and Luther. Translated and 
edited by Ernst F. Winter. New York: Frederick Ungar, 1961. Pp. xiii + 
138. $3.75 (cloth), $1.45 (paper). A short historical introduction 
(pp. v-xi); Erasmus’ On Free Will (De libero arbitrio, 1524), here Englished 
for the first time; and Luther’s The Bondage of the Will (De servo arbitrio, 
1525), written in answer to E.’s essay and criticisms. The translator says 
that “in a sense it [the Erasmus-Luther debate] is a disorganized summary 
of the classical and medieval debates” (p. 2, note 1). He must also say, 
however, that “Erasmus was admittedly not well versed in Augustinian 
theology and philosophy” (p. 11, note 12) and that his “discussion of grace 
suffers from obscurities. He was not well disposed to any scholastic termi- 
nology and failed to define clearly his own definitions” (p. 27, note 11). These 
were some of the drawbacks which prevented E. from being truly representa- 
tive of the best traditional thought on freedom and grace. But the two docu- 
ments here given are important, and W.’s version will render service to 
Latinless students. 


DER ANSPRUCH DER PHILOSOPHIE UND DER EINSPRUCH DER THEOLOGIE 
mM STREIT DER FAKULTATEN. By Ludwig Hédl. Mitteilungen des Grabmann- 
Instituts der Universitit Miinchen 4. Munich: Hueber, 1960. Pp. 23. DM 
3.80. Ever since Kant’s 1798 essay, the problem of the interrelation- 
ships of philosophy and theology has often been discussed in Germany under 
the rubric “‘conflict between the faculties.”” The conflict is not a pure histori- 
cal accident but arises from the nature of the two disciplines, philosophy 
making the “claim” to be a way to truth, theology not only making the same 
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claim apropos of the same basic themes and problems (God, world, man) 


but also raising a “protest” against philosophy’s “claim.” There is, however, FF 


a legitimate and an illegitimate conflict, and the history of ideas is largely 
the history of these two kinds of conflict. In his inaugural lecture as occupant 
of the Chair of Dogmatic Theology and Introduction to Theology, H. 
sketches the history of philosophy’s claims in antiquity and of the conflicts 
that arose in the Middle Ages. 


LIVRES CATHOLIQUES: 1955-1958. Paris: Lethielleux, 1960. Pp. 159. 6 fr. 
130 publishers provide the third of their joint catalogues (1 = 1945-51; 
2 = 1951-55), listing new items and reprints from these years, under fifteen 
major headings. There are numerous subheadings; series titles are listed to- 
gether. “Catholic” includes books by non-Catholics (noted with an asterisk) 


or books on subjects such as non-Catholic religions or ancient philosophy F 
which will interest the Catholic reader or student. There are indices of § 


authors’ names, titles, series, and publishers. 


THe Wrmer LectoreEs 3, 5, 8, 10. Latrobe, Pa.: Archabbey Press, 1960. 
Pp. 52, 53, 59, 64. $2.50 each. In 1946, its centenary year, St. Vincent’s 
Archabbey and College established an annual lecture in honor of its founder, 
Boniface Wimmer, O.S.B. The series is now being published and includes 
the following lectures of theological relevance: Gerald B. Phelan, The Wisdom 
of Saint Anselm (1949); Jacques Maritain, Man’s Approach to God (1951); 
Helen C. White, Prayer and Poetry (1954); and Stephan G. Kuttner, Har- 
mony from Dissonance: An Interpretation of Medieval Canon Law (1956). 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
[All books received are listed here whether they are reviewed or not] 


Scriptural Studies 


The Bible and the Ancient Near East: Essays in Honor of William Foxwell 
Albright. Ed. by G. Ernest Wright. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
1961. Pp. 409. $7.50. 

The Book of Isaia 1 and 2. Commentary by Joiiz E. Huesman, S.J. New 
York: Paulist Press, 1961. Pp. 126, 96. $.75 ea. 

New Testament. Tr. from the Approved Greek Text of the Churci of Con- 
stantinople and the Church of Greece by Metropolitan Fan S. Noli. 
Boston: Albanian Orthodox Church in America, 1961. Pp. 508. 
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Glanzman, George S., S.J., and Joseph A. Fitzmyer, S.J. An Introductory 
Bibliography for the Study of Scripture. Woodstock Papers 5. Westminster, 
Md.: Newman, 1961. Pp. 135. $1.50. 

Lyonnet, Stanislas, S.J. Theologia biblica Novi Testamenti: De peccato et 
redemptione 2: De vocabulario redemptionis. Rome: Pontifical Biblical 
Institute, 1960. Pp. 148. $2.00. 

Obrist, Franz. Echtheitsfragen und Deutung der Primatsstelle Mt 16, 18f. in 
der deutschen protestantischen Theologie der letzten dreissig Jahre. Neutesta- 
mentliche Abhandlungen 21, 3/4. Miinster: Aschendorff, 1961. Pp. xvi + 
203. DM 17.80. 

O’Connor, Edward D., C.S.C. Faith in the Synoptic Gospels: A Problem in 
the Correlation of Scripture and Theology. Notre Dame, Ind.: Univ. of 
Notre Dame Press, 1961. Pp. 164. $4.00. 

Poncelet, M., R.S.C.J. Le mystére du sang et de l'eau dans l’évangile de saint 
Jean. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1961. Pp. 184. 5.70 fr. 


Doctrinal Theology 


Baum, Gregory, O.S.A. L’Unité chrétienne d’aprés la doctrine des papes de 
Léon XIII a Pie XII. Tr. par A. Renard, O.S.B. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 
1961. Pp. 252. 12.60 fr. 

Bouyer, Louis, C.Or. The Word, Church and Sacraments in Protestantism 
and Catholicism. Tr. by A. V. Littledale. New York: Desclée, 1961. Pp. 
80. $2.00. 

Daniélou, Jean, S.J. Christ and Us. Tr. by W. Roberts. New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1961. Pp. 238. $3.95. 

Erasmus and Luther. Discourse on Free Will. Tr. and ed. by E. F. Winter. 
New York: F. Ungar, 1961. Pp. xiii + 138. $3.75. 

Fandal, Damian C., O.P. The Essence of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. River 
Forest, Ill.: Aquinas Library, 1961. Pp. 116. $2.50. 

Journet, Charles. Le mal: Essai théologique. Bruges: Desclée, 1961. Pp. 336. 
195 fr. 

Levasseur, Jean-Marie. Le lieu théologique “histoire.”’ Trois-Riviéres, Qué.: 
Editions du Bien Public, 1961. Pp. 232. $4.00. 

Marian Studies 12 (1961). Paterson, N.J.: Mariological Society of America, 
1961. Pp. 265. 

Marie, l’Eglise et la rédemption. Journées d’études Lourdes, 1958. Ottawa: 
Ottawa Univ. Press, 1961. Pp. 273. $6.00. 

Smith, Robert D. The Mark of Holiness. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1961. 
Pp. 324. $4.50. 
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Sol4 Brunet, Gabriel. Tractaius dogmaticus de eucharistia. Barcelona: 
Balmes, 1961. Pp. 120. 

Thils, Gustave. Primauté ponlificale et prérogatives épiscopales: “‘Potestas 
ordinaria” au concile du Vatican. Louvain: Warny, 1961. Pp. 103. 
Thomas Aquinas, Saint. Somme théologique: Le monde des ressuscilés. Tr. 
et ann. par Réginald-Omez, O.P. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1961. Pp. 

517. 12.60 fr. 

Tromp, Sebastian, S.J. Corpus Christi quod est ecclesia 2: De Christo capite 
mystici corporis; 3: De spiritu Christi anima. Rome: Gregorian Univ., 
1960. Pp. 585, 465. L. 3000, 2500. 

Van Noort, G. The Sources of Revelation, Divine Faith. Tr. and rev. by J. 

J. Castelot, S.S., and W. R. Murphy, S.S. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 

1961. Pp. 420. $7.50. 


Moral Theology, Canon Law, Liturgical Questions 


Baur, Johannes. Liturgical Handbook for Holy Mass. Tr. by D. Heimann. 
Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1961. Pp. 146. $2.95. 

Célibat et sacerdoce. Comité d’études doctrinales de Lille. Paris: Editions 
du Cerf, 1961. Pp. 96. 3 fr. 

Chyang, Peter B. Decennial Faculties for Ordinaries in Quasi-Dioceses. 
Washington, D.C.: Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1961. Pp. 366. 
De Marco, Angelus A., O.F.M. Rome and the Vernacular. Westminster, Md.: 

Newman, 1961. Pp. 191. $3.25. 
Fanfani, Louis G., O.P., and Kevin D. O’Rourke, O.P. Canon Law for 
Religious Women. Dubuque: Priory Press, 1961. Pp. 393. $4.95. 


Flicoteaux, E., O.S.B. The Splendor of Pentecost. Tr. by M. L. Helmer. 


Baltimore: Helicon, 1961. Pp. 112. $3.50. 

Gormley, William J., C.M. Medical Hypnosis. Washington, D.C.: Catholic 
Univ. of America Press, 1961. Pp. 167. 

Gossman, Francis J. Pope Urban II and Canon Law. Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1960. Pp. 208. 

Laferriére, P. M. New and Eternal Testament. Tr. by R. Capel. Westminster, 
Md.: Newman, 1961. Pp. 287. $3.95. 

Lahidalga, José M. de. La coaccién en la ordenacién sagrada: Estudio his- 
l6rico-jurtdico del canon 214. Vitoria, Spain: Editorial Eset, 1960. Pp. 
xxvii + 388. 

McFadden, Charles J., O.S.A. Medical Ethics. 5th ed.; Philadelphia: Davis, 
1961. Pp. 441. 

Ramsey, Paul. War and the Christian Conscience. Durham, N.C.: Duke 

Univ. Press, 1961. Pp. 331. $6.00. 
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Roos, John R. The Seal of Confession. Washington, D.C.: Catholic Univ. 
of America Press, 1960. Pp. 123. 

St. John-Stevas, Norman. Life, Death and the Law. Bloomington: Indiana 
Univ. Press, 1961. Pp. 375. $5.95. 

Schreiber, Paul F. Canonical Precedence. Washington, D.C.: Catholic Univ. 
of America Press, 1961. Pp. 329. $3.00. 

Schiirmann, Heinz. Eine dreijihrige Perikopenordnung fiir Sonn- und Fest- 
tage. Diisseldorf: Patmos, 1961. Pp. 20. DM 1.20. 

Shekleton, Matthew M., O.S.M. Doctrinal Interpretation of Law. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1961. Pp. 115. 

Tillmann, Fritz. The Master Calls. Tr. by G. Roettger, O.S.B. Baltimore: 
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